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Mr. A. VENIS, 

Principal of thP Queen’s College , Benares. 


I Moral 


The study of philosophy in our Indian Colleges might be im¬ 
proved, it seems to me, if the Universities required a candidate in this 
branch to offer a philosophical work in the original Arabic, Persian or 
Sanskrit; and, at the same time, allowed him to write answers in his ver¬ 
nacular to some, if not to all, of the questions set in the various papers. 

Universities in this country expect a candidate in Philosophy to 
answer questions on the Republic and the Ethics and the Critique of 
Pure Reason, and in fact on almost everything that can be brought with¬ 
in the two covers of a Manual of the modern type. They expect him to 
write with familiar ease about such conceptions, for example, as those of 
Evolution and Organic Unity, and so forth. But they do not demand 
any attempt on his part to know and to understand that intellectual and 
moral past of which he is himself a product. If an Indian student were 
set to an oriental text, to translate not of course the mere words of it, but 
the ideas and their inter-connexions in the past and present life of his 
own people—if, in this way among others, he were induced to enter for 
himself into the old, he might more readily arid thoroughly assimilate the 
new. May this common-place be permitted here as a plea in some sort 
for the majority of our men with whom, it must I fear be said, philosophy 
begins and ends by being a matter chiefly of car and lip knowledge. 

Then, as to the more extended use of the Indian Vernaculars as a 
medium of examination, the suggestion is doubtless not without its diffi¬ 
culties. And yet the question remains whether it is theoretically cor¬ 
rect to gauge the whole mind of a candidate by applying, to the extent 
that obtains in the Universities of India, a test so limited in character as 
the ability to write a foreign language, and that too under the pressure 
of examination. As a matter of experience, most of us teachers and 
examiners in this country would have to admit that this test sadly fails 
in a large number of cases to discriminate the widest atid best developed 
mental capacity. 

As regards Examinations, the Universities might lay more stress on 
drill in Grammar and Composition and on translation of Unseen Passa¬ 
ges. 

The Vernacular should be employed. At present a candidate has to 
translate his Sanskrit books into English—a very difficult matter—and 
he does his best to get round the difficulty by learning off a crib, the 
English of which often refuses to construe at all. 

Some of the courses of study prescribed might be less pretentious ; 
and so too some of the questions asked. Why throw in as a part merely 
of a Question paper a long and difficult passage of English Prose for 
translation into Sanskrit ? And why require men who don’t know Latin 
and Greek to offer Comparative Philology ? 
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I desire to touch briefly on Sanskrit as a part of the school curri¬ 
culum. A Hindu boy should learn enough Sanskrit during his five or 
six years in Middle and Upper School to translate an easy passage at 
sight. He is far better placed in regard to the vocabulary of Sanskrit 
than is his European counter-part in regard to that of Greek and Latin. 
He should be taught Sanskrit Grammar on the frame-work of Latin 
Grammar, as indeed he is now taught English Grammar on the Latin 
model. [The purely Indian or Paninean System of Grammar might be 
studied with advantage at a much later stage.] But I don’t know that 
anything exists in Sanskrit corresponding, e.g., to the Greek Series by 
Rutherford of Westminster, that is to say, a good Sanskrit Grammar, 
supplemented by a large number of exercises on Accidence and Syntax 
and a scholarly Reader—and all well printed and moderately priced. 

Fixing of a Pass Complaints have frequently been made in these Provinces against 
Standard for Ex- ,, , , s 

animations. the great fluctuations m the percentage of candidates passed through our 

various examinations from year to year. The evil is obvious. It might 
be remedied to some extent, if the University were to trust more to the 
matter actually provided by the Examinees in their answer books, and 
less to the accidental methods of arithmetic, i. e., the assigning of num¬ 
erical values to Questions and Answers. Ultimately it is the best teach¬ 
ing that furnishes, or should furnish, the standard. And the best teach¬ 
ing might receive concrete form every year in a model Answer paper to 
be compiled by the Examiners from the best answers written by the can¬ 
didates in any given subject of examination. [The compilation is not so 
tedious as would at first sight appear.] A model Paper of this kind about 
which there could be only small differences of opinion would determine 
the real meaning or value of the Pass Standard. And with the standard 
thus determined on its inner side, tho measuring of it numerically would 
become less important and less erratic. 

Perhaps this or some better idea is already present to University 
Examiners. It may, however, be worth re-stating as against the popular 
belief that the mechanism of number in itself is somehow able to create 
or organize a standard of examination. 

Philosophy. l. No Indian University requires a candidate in Philosophy to offer 

a philosophical writer in the original Arabic, Persian or Sanskrit, 
Though Calcutta and Lahore require him to have read (for the M. A. 
Degree) au English translation of parts of a Sanskrit philosophical 
work. 

2. M. A. Examination, —Madras demands a dissertation (20 pages 
8 vo.) a3 “ evidence of original research and independent thought.” Al¬ 
lahabad holds an oral, as well as a written examination. Allahabad pres¬ 
cribes books : the other Universities define by a syllabus and recommend 
certain books. Madras sets ten question papers: Allahabad five: the 
otheis set six. 

B. A. Examination. —Except for the A or Literary Course at Cal¬ 
cutta, Philosophy is an optional subject: except at Allahabad, Inductive 
Logic is an integral part of the Philosophy course : Question Papers —six 
at Madras, four at Bombay and Calcutta {Honours), two at Lahore and 
Allahabad. 
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Intermediate Examination. —Deductive Logic is required by Cal¬ 
cutta, Bombay and Lahore (the last named University prescribes a Pri¬ 
mer on Psychology in addition): It is optional at Allahabad and does not 
appear at Madras. 

M. A. Examination. —At Bombay Sanskrit cannot be taken with¬ 
out English Literature (Chaucer, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Carlyle &e.) : 

Question Papers—Madras sets ten (and a Dissertation), Lahore and 
Calcutta six, Allahabad five (and a viva voce examination), Bombay 
fouv. 

Calcutta and Allahabad permit fewer optionah than the rest: Al¬ 
lahabad does not prescribe Dharmasastra. 

B. A. Examination.— Calcutta has a Pass and an Honours Course 
in Sanskrit: The Honours Course comprises two additional books and a 
book on the Paninean System of Grammar: At Bombay voluntary 
Sanskrit includes a part of a philosophical work and of the History of 
Sanskrit Literature : 

Question Papers— two at all the Universities. 





W. KNOX JOHNSON, B.A. (Oxon), 
Barrister-at-Law, 

Professor, Government College, Benares. 


NOTE ON THE STANDARD IN ENGLISH AT MATRICULATION. 


The English test at admission seems, in a number of cases, to 
fail of its object. Lectures on some subjects seem ineffectual, so far as 
Colleges in these Provinces are concerned. The principal reason is that 
the English language is not sufficiently familiar to some students to 
serve as a medium of instruction, more especially when English litera¬ 
ture is the study. These students also distrust their power of express¬ 
ing themselves in English in the Examination room. They, therefore, 
commit to memory fragments of their lectures and text-books, instead of 
reading and assimilating. The shortest possible summaries are copied 
out, to be reproduced almost word for word in the examination papers. 
Such “ notes ” are mere arrangements of words, little connected with 
meaning of any kind, still less with knowledge. Successful or unsuc¬ 
cessful, such- students leave our hands uneducated men. 

The low standard in English at the Entrance or Matriculation 
Examination,—when the circumstances and its object are considered, 
seems one of the chief causes of this condition of College classes. The 
English test is the most important test in the Entrance Examination. 
The following table shows the requirements of Indian Universities in 
this subject, from candidates whose mother tongue is not English— 

English at Matriculation. 



i Proportion 

1 of marks 
assigued to 
English. 

Nature of Test. 

Pass marks. 

Percentage of 
successful candi¬ 
dates according 
to last published 
results (in English 
only). 

Madras 

29'41 p. c. 

Three papers:— 

let paper—3 hours, “ Grammar, structure and idiom,” 
70 marks. 

2nd paper—2 hours, Paraphrase and composition, 50 
marks. 

3rd paper—1 hour, Translation, 30 marks. 

40 p. c. 

46 

Calcutta 

33-3 p, «• 

Candidates are recommended to study grammar and com¬ 
position 11 more with a view to write plain English cor¬ 
rectly than with a view to learn tho philology of the 
English tongue.” 

Two papers:— . . . , , 

1st paper—3 hours, Questions on text-book and on 
grammar arising therefrom, 120 marks. 

2nd paper—3 hours, Translation (1 hour), 26 marks, 
together with questions on English composition 
(2 hours), 54 marks, total 80 marks. 

33 p. c, 

] 


Bombay ... 

23 07 p- «. 

A portion of G roup I. Languages” in which 2 papers 
are set, one in English, 3 houm, containing; — 
Paraphrase or translation into a vernacular (35 
marks). 

Grammar and composition. Total 150 marks. 

i 
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English at Matriculation —(concluded). 



Proportion 
of marks 
assigned to 
English. 

Nature of Test. 

Pass marks. 

Percentage of 
successful candi¬ 
dates according 
to last published 
results (in English 
only). 

Funjab 

27'1 p. c. 

Two papers, and an oral examination :— 

1st paper—3 Hours, Grammar, 30 marks, translation 
into vernacular, 30 marks. 

2nd paper—3 hours. Coin position and composition 
questions, 40 marks Translation from vernacular, 
40 marks. 

Oral examination (confined to English reading), 10 marks. 

33 p- c. 


Allahabad ... 

33'3 p. c. 

Three papers (new regulations) : — 

1st paper-Text-booka (prose) with grammatical ques¬ 
tions on passages set (50 marks under present 
regulations), 

2nd paper—Text-Hooks (pastry) with unseen prose 
passages and grammatical questions on passages 
set ( . ... ■ 50 marks.) 

The Grammatical questions are set “with the object of 
testing the candidate’s practical knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject, as in Parsing and Analysis, and shall not consist of 
mere rules and technicalities’*. 

3rd paper—Translation from Vernacular,.,.. 

Not publish¬ 
ed, and va¬ 
riable at 

the discre¬ 
tion of the 
Syudi cate 
(Prev io«i 
to 1901 33 1 
p. c). 

60 



50 marks. 




In addition to this examination in English properly so called, the 
papers in History and Geography, at all Universities, and at some Uni¬ 
versities in elementary science, presuppose some power of expression. 
It is, however, doubtful whether the answers to these questions can be 
taken as evidence of any real facility in writing English, especially as 
questions set in the Entrance history papers of Indian Universities seem 
frequently of a difficult nature. Translation from English into the 
second language, and from that language into English, is set at all 
Universities as part of the examination in the second language, except 
at the Punjab University, where translation is from the classical lan¬ 
guage into a Vernacular and vice versa. 

Examination papers .—As between the different Universities the 
papers do not appear to vary much in difficulty. The standard however, 
would depend chiefly on the marking. The English selections prescribed 
at Calcutta are intended to be “ such as can be well and easily appreciated 
by an Indian youth of 15 or 16 years of age.” The average age at 
Madras is much higher than this. The directions for the Calcutta 
examination seem designed to obviate such English tests as some of 
those in the London University Matriculation, tests with which some of 
the Examiners at the London University are themselves dissatisfied. 
Those of the Syndicate at Allahabad indicate a distrust of rules and 
grammatical forms, regarded as evidence of an Indian student’s know¬ 
ledge of the language. In general, the doubt may be expressed whether 
some of the questions set in these examinations, on the supplying of 
punctuation marks and capital letters, lists of various kinds, different 
senses and uses of words, essays on a necessarily limited range of 
subjects ( e.g ., “ school life ” occurs twice in the five sets of papers last 
published), and paraphrases of peotry, are really reliable tests at all. 
Questions on analysis and parsing on the other hand, and on the explan¬ 
ation of idioms seem well adapted to the purpose in view. 
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Text-books. —Text-books are prescribed at Calcutta and Allahabad. 
If a course or text-book be prescribed, it seems that it should be relative¬ 
ly long and easy rather than short and difficult. Of the text-books at 
Allahabad it may be observed (1) the criticism that text-books lead to 
cramming is certainly applicable when short poems such as “ The 
Deserted Village ” are set year after year. Examination passages can 
be more or less anticipated, especially when several papers have been 
already set. (2) They have been too open to the objections which Mr. 
Herbert Spencer* brought against questions in the Calcutta Matricula¬ 
tion thirty years ago, that they contain English which is obsolete, or 
technical, or removed from ordinary use. 

Translation .—The Punjab University prescribes translation from 
English into a Vernacular, as well as translation from a Vernacular into 
English, as a part of the English examination. This is a desirable test. 
Translation from a Vernacular can at Bombay be evaded altogether. 

Marking .—Marking differs considerably in the various Universities. 
At Calcutta 120 marks out of 200 are given for the first paper, on the 
“ Selections” prescribed, and pass marks are therefore obtainable in this 
paper alone.- In the paper printed in the last calendar there is one 
question on grammar, one on quotation from memory, three on explana¬ 
tion of passages or phrases, and the remaining four are in the nature of 
abstracts or summaries of contents. The following are the approximate 
proportions of marks assigned to Grammar and Translation respectively. 

Percentages of marks for English assigned to :— 




Grammar. 

Translation. 

Madras 

, . . 

... 46 

20 

Calcutta 

. . . 

... 25 

13 

Bombay 


... 33 

23 

. . • 

... 33 

33 

Allahabad 

Punjab (2 kiuds) 

... 

... 20 

46 


Pass marks .—At Calcutta and Lahore a candidate is required to 
obtain one-third of the total marks. The effect of resolutions of the 
Allahabad Syndicate is that a candidate may be declared to have passed, 
who obtains fewer still. According to figures in the last Calendar of 
the University of Allahabad, fifty per cent, passed the English test 
at Matriculation. Some, however, of those who were successful in 
English failed in other parts of the examination, leaving thirty-five per 
cent, of the total number of examinees who passed in all subjects. Erom 
the figures of former years it is evident that of these boys now con 
sidered fit to pursue their university studies, fifty per cent, must fail in 
the subject of English, at the end of two years’ work in College, in the 
Intermediate examination, when two-thirds of those who proceed will 
fail in the examination as a whole. The question suggests itself whether 
the present pass standard or minimum in English at the Allahabad 
Entrance Examination is not unduly low, A relative disparity of stand¬ 
ard seems to exist generally, as between the Matriculation and Inter¬ 
mediate stages. The English test at the Inttsmediate is certainly not 
too severe, for it appears the common e xperience of Osflege tutors that 

nuntr*- of sptojotf, p. »i 
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the teaching of the B. A. classes is impeded by the presence of students 
who do not know sufficient English to pursue the B. A. course with 
advantage to themselves, or indeed without serious disadvantage to 
others, 

A boy who has been fairly well taught should be able in a simple 
English test to obtain 45 per cent, of the marks. If he cannot, it would 
be better to pronounce him, at this stage, incompetent to pursue his 
studies in a University, where English must be the medium of instruction. 
It is no doubt well that the influence of the Colleges should be widely 
felt, but it would be felt more effectively were their intellectual standard 
raised, and were the culture they afforded somewhat less extensive and 
more intensive. There is something demoralising in the element of 
unreality which at present is intermingled in our curricula. If the 
teaching in our Colleges is to some extent a failure, if we are unable to 
impart the education we profess to give to our pupils, this failure is to 
a great extent due to their ignorance of the language we address to them. 
The ignorance of the medium of instruction within the university is 
partly due to the regulations of the university itself, to depression of its 
standard in this medium at the Entrance Examination. 

Viva voce .—The Punjab University is the only one which holds an 
oral examination in English. It is confined to English reading and 
carries only ten marks. A viva, voce test would make a Matriculation 
Examination more adequate to its purpose. It might be held on some 
prepared book. No doubt where numbers are very large, as at Madras, 
oral examination presents unusual difficulties. But I am not aware of 
any conclusive reason against viva voce examination at the Allahabad 
centres. A candidate’s pronunciation and general fitness could be 
sufficiently tested, for this purpose, in ten or fifteen minutes, and some 
indication would be afforded of what is important to ascertain in an 
Indian matriculation, that is, whether a boy can understand spoken 
English. 

The standard of English at matriculation might be raised in two ways, 
(1) by an improved test, (2) by raising the minimum of marks to be ob¬ 
tained. I would suggest that the test in English at Allahabad should 
include the following:— 

1. Translation frorn a Vernacular into English..about 45 p. c. 

of total marks. 

%. Translation from English into a vernacular.about 20 p. c. 

of total marks. 

3. A prescribed book or books (chiefly prose), together with 
questions on grammar (parsing, analysis, etc.), The Examin¬ 
ation to be partly written and partly viva voce .. 

about 35 per cent, of total marks. 

A candidate to be required to obtain 40 or 45 per cent. 


Mr. Knox Johnson presented ft •frond paper containing recommendations submitted to the Senate for 
the B. a. coor*e, A ropy of this statement is in office. 





THE HON’BLE Mr. JUSTICE G. E. KNOX. 
Vice-Chanceller of the Allahabad University. 


lgth of College As the regulations at present stand, every candidate for a degree has 
<ourse. to study for a period of four academical years from the date of his 

passing the Entrance Examination. 


Judging from— 

(1) the attainments of those who pass the Entrance Examination 

as shown by the answers recorded in their papers and con¬ 
versation with them ; 

(2) the attainments of those who win a degree. 

Similarly judged ; 

(3) what Professors tell me 

The course is not one day too long. 


There are very few, I am told on what is competent authority, who 
can follow a lecture until they have been at least a year in College 
classes. Our schools at present are fully occupied in teaching—there is 
no time for education at school, and very little education is given at home. 
The youth is simply receiving whatever is put into his mind. His masters 
are in no sense his companions, and at any rate in these provinces there 
exist at present no appliances for drawing out what is in him. There is 
no such thing as school public opinion; no sixth form,—no debating 
society. No general knowledge class—and he has developed no faculty 
for grasping the salient points of what he sees or hears, for winnowing 
wheat from chaff. 

The time may come when the youth who enters the University 
doors is better equipped mentally. Till then the four-year course seems 
to be a necessity. 

There would be less exception taken to the four-year course perhaps 
if the Intermediate examinations were altered. The fact that out of every 
hundred who are pronounced mentally fit to enter upon a College course, 
from fifty to sixty, when tested two years later, are either rejected or kept 
back, sufficiently indicates that there is a mistake somewhere. It extends 
the four-year course in a large number of cases by at least one year. It 
is for experts to speak positively. I cannot help feeling that it would be 
more satisfactory to require excellence in English plus a classical language 
or English plus Mathematics as necessary for a pass, and be content with 
less than we now require in the other subjects. Myself I can never see 
that anything is gained by keeping a student at that age working on in 
a subject for which he may have little inclination or capacity ; but in this 
I may be wrong. If we adhere to the present course I would put the 
Intermediate at one year after Entrance, and let the student specialize 
for three years. 


conoxny of power 
inCollegiate 
Teaching. 


The only ideas that present itself to my mind in this connec¬ 
tion is that the University of Allahabad take up in real earnest the duties 
of a teaching University, 
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There are certain Departments, if I may so term it, of University 
Education in which the apparatus and equipment is of so costly a 
nature that for each individual college to attempt to procure and main¬ 
tain it at a proper standard of excellence is impossible. 

The Science and the Law Departments are instances, and I would be 
inclined to add the instruction, for the degree of Master of Arts. 

The University by Government aid, by contributions from colleges 
and benefactions can best undertake this work. I would give it to no 
one college as a college. To do so would be to cripple other colleges. 

The teaching thus given would have to be at one centre and here 
would come the opportunity for outlying colleges to still retain their 
identity. Let each such College devote part of its funds to the main¬ 
tenance of a separate or combined hostels or inns with scholarships 
tenable by preference by men from the mother college, and with tutors 
separate or combined. These hostels or inns clustering round the Teach¬ 
ing IJ niversity of and at Allahabad would carry on each its own traditions, 
but all would share in the Common Teaching of the University, to which 
all had contributed and on which all could feel they had a claim. The 
Wal dens of these hostels or the tutors would constitute a very powerful 
element in the Senate and Syndicate. They would be in constant touch 
with the colleges which they represented. Even here there might be 
room for further economy in teaching. 

Each hostel or group of combined hostels might take up one or more 
special subjects to which the hostel tutors would devote themselves 
and provide for inter-communal tuition, apart from the teaching imparted 
by the University Chairs. 

The outlying Colleges at Agra, Benares, Lucknow, Nagpur, &c., 
would still retain their separate life, and probably a more powerful one. 
They would be the centres at which the Arts and Science students would 
still remain; until they were qualified to pass on to the college hostels at 
Allahabad. In time when the necessity for a University at Nagpur, 
or at Agra had arisen they would be the living centre of that University, 
and if they then saw fit could recall to themselves the college, &c., at 
Allahabad. But that future may be left to take care of itself. 

The establishment My remarks on economy of power in collegiate teaching have 

of hostels and of covered much of the ground, 
residential col¬ 
leges. I need not dwell upon the necessity for and advantages of, hostel or 

residential college life. Presumably few, if any, would advocate the 

continuance of the system which now prevails. 

The Agra College Boarding-houses—the similar institution at St. 
John’s College, the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College by the individ¬ 
uality which they impart to their alumni—the finish they put upon them— 
have proved, if necessity existed for proof, the advantages of collegiate 
residential life. 

Residence out of a hostel should be the marked exception and resi¬ 
dence in a licensed hostel should be practically compulsory. But it will 
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be asked, are hostels to be set apart for separate classes or creeds of 
students. Most emphatically I answer, no. 

The object of our University life should surely be (l) the creation 
of good citizens, men who can take their proper part in social life, and (2) 
the bringing closer to each other'men of all kinds. 

I prefer the idea as I have already said, of hostels existing in the 
first instance, for men of the particular college which founded them, but 
with doors open wide for men of any place and any creed. 

No doubt the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, if it had a 
hostel at Allahabad, would attract to itself Muhammadan students from 
all parts of these United Provinces and be a distinctively Muhammadan 
hostel: but if it is to have real influence, its influence will be in propor¬ 
tion to the readiness with which it can assimilate others who from any 
cause are attracted to its walls. 

These hostels, if attached to a local college, would be purely college 
hostels. At Allahabad they should be University hostels, i.e., subject 
to the control of the University, and not to that of any Allahabad 
College. 

Much, very much will depend upon the fitness of the Warden, and 
all nominations of Warden should therefore be subject to confirmation 
by the University. 





PANDIT SUNDAR LAL, 
Advocate, Allahabad High Court. 


stablishment of 
hostels. 


'Diversity Sena¬ 
tes- 


I believe the establishment of hostels or residential colleges is 
very necessary. The so-called boarding-houses now existing and 
attached to the various colleges afford accommodation to only a compara¬ 
tively small number of students and are generally mere lodging-houses. 
The boarding-houses already attached to the Government colleges should 
be enlarged and improved, and a system of grant-in-aid for the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of such institutions by the public generally, or by 
the members of any particular sect or denomination of the public, should 
be inaugurated on lines similar to those laid down for the support of 
aided colleges and schools. The students attending an affiliated college, 
who are not living with their parents, relatives or friends selected by 
guardians, should, so long as room be available, be required to live in 
Government or the denominational boarding-house appertaining to the 
community to which they may belong. They may, if they like, live in any 
other hostel approved by the University. Resides providing a healthy 
place of residence for the students, the boarding-houses should also make 
provision for efficient supervision and control over the boys, and for their 
physical and religious training. This can be best done by placing them 
under the control of a committee composed of the Principal of the College 
and some of the leading residents of the community, to which the deno¬ 
minational boarding-house appertains. It should be made the duty of the 
Principal and Professors of the Colleges to visit these institutions regul¬ 
arly. For the establishment and growth of such institutions substantial 
aid from the Government is absolutely necessary at present. The work 
cannot be left entirely to the public, nor is it desirable to permit them to 
be run on purely commercial lines. 

The Senates of some of the Indian Universities have no doubt 
become too large, chiefly by reason of the fellowships having been given 
in many cases merely by way of compliment. This however cannot be said 
of the Senate of the Allahabad University, which at present consists 
of 

(а) 17 fellows ex-officio ; 

(б) 10 fellows appointed under section 6(2) of Act XVIII of 1887 ; 

(c) 43 fellows appointed under section 5(1), clause (6) of Act 1887 ; 

(oj) 43 fellows elected under section 5, sub-section G)> clause (c) of 

Act 1887 ; 

The Senate can elect as many fellows as the Government may appoint 
under section 5(1), clause (6) of the Act. Thus the total number of fel¬ 
lows is 113. 

It is not desirable to fix a hard and fast numerical limit for all the 
Universities. An ideal Senate according to my conception should have 

(1) official and non-official fellows in about equal proportions ; 

(2) a fairly representative number of fellows from each part of the 

country from which candidates come for the University ex¬ 
aminations ; 
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(3) a sufficient number of Specialists in Arts, Science, Medicine, 
Engineering and Law to constitute the various faculties. 

I think the number of fellows qualified in each of these departments 
of learning in the Senate should be at least about double the number 
requisite to constitute each of the faculties to admit some going out by 
rotation every year, and others being elected to fill up the vacancies. 
Fellowships should be given for life as at present, subject to being vacat¬ 
ed for absence at three consecutive meetings except in the case of fel¬ 
lows appointed ex-officio. As at Allahabad, the Senate might be em¬ 
powered to elect fellows equal in number to the fellows appointed by the 
Chancellor. The rule has worked well at Allahabad. I would, however, 
abolish the system of voting by proxy, as it always leads to undesirable 
canvassing. 

Teaching Uni- The Indian Universities are already to a certain extent teaching uni¬ 
versity. versities in the sense that they regulate the teaching in the colleges 

affiliated to them. The control which they thus exercise might be 
made more efficient by making stricter rules for affiliation and by inau¬ 
gurating a system of periodical revision of the list of affiliated institu¬ 
tions. Scattered as the colleges affiliated to the Allahabad University 
are throughout several provinces under the British Government and 
Native States, it would be impossible to transfer all of them to Allaha¬ 
bad, and it would be more difficult still to induce the students attend¬ 
ing the various colleges to go to the common centre. In my opinion 
the Indian Universities might for the present be allowed to continue 
as they are, at least for some time to come. The present system of affi¬ 
liating colleges up to the B. A. or B. Sc. standai’ds which varies in the 
various towns within the sphere of the work of each University, might 
be allowed to stand. All colleges which have got a suitable staff for 
instruction for the Degree of M. A. in any particular subject or subjects 
might be allowed, as at present, to send up candidates for the degree 
in that subject : but with the object of concentrating the instruction for 
the Degree of M. A. and D. Sc. to the University centres the State Col¬ 
leges at such places should be considerably strengthened—and arrange¬ 
ment for post-graduate studies should also be made there. 

Formation of a The formation of such a list as well as the institution of an exami- 
teachers C ° &niSed nation for a teacher’s certificate is desirable, more in the interest of 
schools than in that of the colleges. In the Government colleges the 
higher appointments are filled by recruitment in England and the lower 
from the ranks of distinguished Indian graduates, generally appointed 
on the recommendation of the Principal of the College, where they have 
been educated. The private institutions try to secure the best man 
they can get for the pay. I, however, do not expect that much benefit 
would result from this scheme until the prospects of the teachers in 
matters of pay, promotion and pension are made more favourable. The 
salary of the teachers in the schools kept up by the District Boards in 
their respective districts is small, and it is smaller still in aided and 
private schools. These appointments are not pensionable. The Native 
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Professors now in the Government Colleges generally secure a salary of 
Rs. 200 rising to Rs. 300. The result is that Professors who have grown 
gray in the service continue to draw the small salaries allowed to them, 
while their compeers in other departments of Public service are drawing 
twice or even thrice the amount. Neither the examinations for teachers, 
certificates, nor the opening of register of teachers is likely to secure 
for our schools and colleges the desired class of teachers, unless these 
appointments are made more remunerative and pensionable. The pros¬ 
pects of our teachers in schools are considered worse even than that of 
the clerks in the Government offices, and the Educational Department in 
the United Provinces generally fails to attract the best men, or to 
retain their services for a long time. I think that in the matter of rank, 
position and emoluments, the Indian Professors in the Government 
Colleges should be placed in the same position as their fellow countrymen 
in the subordinate, judicial, and executive services of the Government. 

ffieres of influence. The sphere of influence of each university should be defined for the 
purposes of the affiliation of the colleges within the limits of each uni¬ 
versity : but students should be permitted to join any university they 
like, and they should be permitted to persue their studies at a college 
affiliated to the university chosen by them, though they may be natives 
of places outside local limits of the university. The Punjab University 
holds examinations for Oriental degrees, &c. It should be permitted to 
affiliate colleges outside the Punjab for the purposes of those examina¬ 
tions, I see no objection to institutions like the Muhammadan Anglo- 
Oriental College at Aligarh or the Central Hindu College at Benares 
being also affiliated to universities other than the one at Allahabad, if 
they can maintain the necessary staff. 

ige limit for the The fixing of a minimum age limit for candidates for the Entrance 
Matriculation. or Matriculation Examinations seems to be unnecessary. Under the rules 
now in force in these Provinces in the Government and aided schools, 
and in fact in all recognised schools, it is hardly possible for a student to 
finish the school course before attaining the age of 15 or 16 years. If 
an age limit is to be prescribed, I think the age of 15 would be a less 
objectionable limit. With the four-years college course from the matri¬ 
culation to the degree examinations a student cannot join any profession 
before completing the age of 22 or 23 years. He cannot join the profes¬ 
sion of law before that age in these provinces, whereas he can be called 
to the Bar in England on completing 21 years of his age. In view of the 
social conditions prevailing in this country, the students in our Indian 
colleges are burdened with the responsibilities of a family man much 
sooner than in England, and in my opinion, the present rule will prevent 
many a young man from continuing his studies so long as he can do now 
at a college. If the age limit of 16 years for admission to the matricula¬ 
tion be maintained, the Matriculation Examination should be of a standard 
higher than the present Entrance Examination : and the course from the 
matriculation for the degree examination should be a three-years course. 
I have no objection to requiring another year of attendance at a 
college for those who wish to go up for Honours in the B.A. and B. Sc. 
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Examinations, but would at the same time suggest that the candidates 
who passed with Honours should be permitted to go up for the M. A. 
examination after one year only. At present many students begin their 
studies for a profession after passing the M. A. examination. With 
the 16 years minimum age limit for the Matriculation Examination, the 
number of such persons will become very small in'.future, and I apprehend 
fewer candidates will be able to go up for the degree of M. A. 

the I think that certificates for permission to present themselves for 
examination are by no means easily granted to the candidates by the 
Principals of the Colleges. The small percentage of passes is due to the 
difficulties of the examination in which the candidates have to answer 
the questions in a foreign tongue. 

It will be perhaps better to place the Syndicates of all Indian Uni¬ 
versities upon a uniform statutory basis. In the Allahabad University 
the colleges and the Government are, by no means, inadequately repre¬ 
sented. Out of 20 members which go to make up the Syndicate, the 
Director of Public Instruction, an Inspector of Schools in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh and a member of the Indian Educational 
Service, Central Provinces, must always be a member. In addition to them, 
there must be seven Principals of Colleges affiliated to the University in 
the Syndicate, three of which belong to Government Colleges and three to 
the Canning and Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental Colleges and the College 
at Agra, which are in a mariner also under the Government control. The 
two fellows representing the faculty of engineering are Secretaries of the 
Local Government. Thus there are always at least eight officers in the 
service of the Government in the Syndicate. In practice, however, with 
the exception of the four fellows representing the faculties of Law and 
Engineering, the rest always consist of teachers of the various colleges 
and the members of the Educational Department of the Government. 
Besides the Principal of one of the aided colleges, and one or both membeis 
representing the Faculty of Law, all the remaining members of the 
Syndicate are in Government service, serving in colleges under the 
supreme control of the Government. The Vice-Chancellor generally 
is an officer in the service of the Government. I think that non-official 
members of the Senate should be more largely represented on the Syndi¬ 
cate than they are at present here : that in providing a uniform statutory 
constitution for the Syndicate of all Indian Universities, aiVadequate 
representation of non-official members should be secured. 

The machinery now existing for imparting education in law is utterly 
inadequate. The establishment of an efficient Law College of the Univer¬ 
sity is urgently needed. A thorougher knowledge of the principles of 
law should be required than at present. The study of Hindu and 
Muhammadan Laws from the original sources should be encouraged and for 
this purpose Professors of Hindu and Muhammadan Laws, who should be 
able to teach from original works should be appointed. Candidates going 
up for Honours in law should be allowed to take up Honours :—say in 
three subjects out of a number of them that may be prescribed. Those 
taking up Hindu and Muhammadan Law should be required to possess a 
competent knowledge of Sanskrit or Arabic and Persian. The institutions 
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should be on the lines of the Law College at Madras, and although the 
Government may in the beginning have to spend a large sum in maintain¬ 
ing it for a few years, the institution I expect will, as in Madras, soon 
become self-supporting. The recent measures for strengthening of the 
law classes attached to the Muir Central College for which we are 
indebted to Government in this direction are, I am afraid, inadequate. 

In the Allahabad University every member of the Syndicate is not 
a member of one or other of the faculties. The number of fellows 
constituting each faculty is limited, and except in the case of Principals 
of Colleges who become fellows ex-officio in the Faculty of Arts, the other 
fellows are elected at the annual meeting of the Senate. I think the 
election to the faculties should be by the Senate. The faculties as at 
present constituted in the University of Allahabad are, in my opinion 
fully equal to the duties assigned to them. 

Where more than one college has been established in the same town, 
the University should encourage the Principals of the Colleges concerned 
to arrange for a system of combined lectures. But I do not think that 
such arrangements will be frequently made. As a rule two colleges at 
the same place are not of equal strength, and the classes in both will 
most probably be overcrowded. Where the classes are not too large to 
prevent the Professors from devoting their attention to the students 
personally, it would benefit the students more to attend such a class than 
to attend the lectures delivered to a large combined class. The Univer¬ 
sity should leave the initiative to the Principals of the Colleges Concerned. 





Rev. JOHN P. HAYTHORNTHWAITE, M. A., 

Principal, St. John’s College, Agra. 

I.—GENERAL REMARKS. 

A.—A Teaching versus an Examining University. 

There can be no doubt, in my opinion, that the Educational 
product of a Teaching University is, in every way, superior to that of an 
University which is merely an Examining body. It is, however, too 
late in the day to start University education de novo in India. If 
certain Educational centres in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
were closed in order to centralize in Allahabad, and convert it into a 
University City on European lines, the cause of Higher Education in 
these Provinces would be rather retarded than advanced. Any gain in 
intensity would be at the cost of extensity , as the necessary expenses of 
travelling and boarding would be so great as to deter many students who, 
as day-scholars, now attend colleges in their native cities, from indulging 
in the luxury of University education. Higher education has not yet 
laid such a hold upon these Provinces as to justify any experiments 
likely to weaken its popularity and hinder its diffusion. 

The only other alternative seems to be to endeavour to overcome the 
geographical disabilities, by establishing small universities in the chief 
cities. For example, in Allahabad, Lucknow, and Agra, so as to utilize and 
still further expand the Collegiate institutions and Educational Agencies 
already in existence in these cities. By a system of Inter-Collegiate 
lectures in such cities some economy might be effected and a closer 
supervision might be exercised ; but it may be doubted whether Higher 
education under such conditions would be any great advance on the 
present system. The Educational environment would be too narrow, and 
too local for true University life. 

If such a policy were contemplated, I might here point out that the 
City of Agra already possesses many qualifications for becoming a 
University centre. There are three colleges, five high schools [includ¬ 
ing one for Christian girls], a medical school, a municipal school, 
a vernacular normal school, besides numerous elementary mission 
schools for boys and girls. The neighbouring colleges of Gwalior, 
Jeypore, Ajmer, Ujjain and Indore might also be incorporated until 
such time as further separation and new grouping became desirable. 

All such proposals, however, whether in the direction of centraliza¬ 
tion in Allahabad, or of multiplying small universities seem at present 
unnecessary. The former is impracticable, and the latter premature. 

The wiser plan is to endeavour to improve the present system, as 
found in the University of Allahabad—(1) by reforming present abuses, 
and (2) by a wise reconstruction on lines which seem justified by Indian 
experience, and on a uniform basis with other Indian universities. 

B, —Discipline. 

I think that a good deal might be done in establishing a stricter 
supervision of the private lives of students, so as to ensure, to some 
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extent, the formation of good moral habits. 1 should like to see all 
students attending affiliated colleges, living under residential conditions, 
approved and regulated by the University. It should not be difficult to 
ensure that all students daring their college career, should live (l) 
either with their parents, or (2) in licensed lodgings, or (3), best of all 
in licensed Boarding-houses attached to the different colleges. Under 
sympathetic and effective superintendence, and the influence of a corpo¬ 
rate life, the Boarding-house system would result in healthy morals, 
better mental habits, and a more manly typo of character. If, however, 
the supervision was lax, I can well conceive how such Boarding-houses 
might become hot-beds of impurity, and increase the very evils they were 
intended to remedy. 

II.—UNIVERSITY REFORM. 

A. —The Senate. 

The Senate at present consists of 131 members. Of these, possibly 
50, on an average, attend the Senate meetings in March and November. 
Nearly two-thirds of the members [Deputy Magistrates, Subordinate 
Judges, &c.,&c.]are not engaged in education at all, and take little or no 
interest in the well-being of the University. In my opinion these “com¬ 
plimentary ” Fellowships should be awarded much more sparingly ; and 
it should be understood that the privilege of fellowship carries with it 
an obligation to take an active interest in University affairs. 

Care should be taken too, in any reconstructive scheme, that purely 
educational questions shall never be endangered by an adverse non-edu- 
cational vote. 

C. —The Syndicate. 

The constitution of the Syndicate seems to have been drawn up on a 
broad and representative basis. It consists of 19 memberships, of which 
8 are ex-ojjlc/io and 11 are elective. The system of ex-officio memberships 
is not in itself objectionable, provided that the privilege is not the mono¬ 
poly of a few favoured colleges, but is open to all leading colleges which 
have qualified for the privilege by affiliation to the M. A. Degree, and a 
high standard of efficiency. 

Of the elective memberships six are “ close, ” that is, are held in 
virtue of certain defined qualifications, and five are nominally “ open ” to 
the whole Senate. If, however, we study the history of the Syndicate, 
and examine its memberships at the present time, we see that the origi¬ 
nal intention of a representative constitution has never been realized. In 
actual working, these five “ open ” memberships, instead of being held by 
members of the Senate representing the interests of Private Institutions 
(or educational interests other than those of State and aided education 
already provided for) as apparently was the original intention, have 
always been held by Professors of the Muir Central College, Allahabad. 
The constitution of the Syndicate, under these circumstances, becomes 
open to the following objections : 
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(£). State Education is over-represented. 

This branch of education is represented in the University of Allah¬ 
abad by three colleges only. Its interests are provided for by the 
“ ex-officio ” memberships allotted to the Director of Public Instruction, 
an Inspector of Schools, and the Principals of the three Government 
Colleges. When, however, the representation of State Education is 
augmented by five Professors of the Muir Central College, occupying the 
“ open ” memberships, it is apparent that State education is over-repre¬ 
sented, as it can then command a voting majority in the Syndicate. It 
is also undesirable that any one college in the University should possess 
six votes, when no other college possesses more than one, and several 
colleges of B. A. standing have no representation at all. The preponder¬ 
ating influence of this college becomes still further apparent, when we 
note that in the year 1899-1900, the average attendance at Syndicate 
Meetings never exceeded 10, and in 1900-1901, never exceeded 11. 
Human nature being what it is, it is inevitable, under these conditions, that 
University legislation, in the long run, should tend rather to the interests 
of a particular college than to the good of the University as a whole. 

(ii). An important branch of education, namely, unaided or Private 

Institutions , is entirely unrepresented on the governing body of 

the University. 

In the University of Allahabad there are 18 unaided colleges 
(chiefly Missionary, and four Native State Colleges). Of these, two are of 
M. A. standing ; five of B. A. standing, and the rest of F. A. standing,— 
yet they have no voice in the deliberations and decisions of the Executive 
Committee of the University. In the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh in 1900 there were 6,271 Private Institutions with a roll of 81,853 
students. As it has become a tradition of the University that the five 
“ open ” memberships shall be held by Professors of the local College of 
Allahabad, it follows that the interests of this large body of students 
are entirely unrepresented ; and the great assistance given to the cause 
of education by English and American Missionary Societies remains 
unrecognised, as entitling them to a voice on the governing body. 

(Hi). It is too official. 

At the present time the number of non-official members is six, 
namely, the three Principals of Aided Colleges at Aligarh, Lucknow and 
Agra, the Hon’ble Mr. T. Conlan, the Reverend G. H. Westcott and 
Pandit Sundar Lai. After excluding the notes of three Government offici¬ 
als who never attend a meeting except under a mandate from His Honor 
the Chancellor, there is still an official voting majority. Under such a 
constitution, a University is apt to be considered a department of Govern¬ 
ment ]ather than an independent constitutional body, in which all 
educational interests, official and non-official, should be fully and fairly 
represented. 

(iv). It is too European. 

I consider it a great misfortune to education in these Provinces 
that in the governing body of an Indian University the proportion of 
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European to Indian should be that of 16 to 3. Under the constitution of 
the Allahabad University, it might easily happen that all the seats should 
be held by Europeans. In consequence of this disproportion the system 
of education is apt to become more Anglican than Indian ; and in this 
fact lies a good deal of the weakness of Higher education. It should 
not be difficult to find well-educated representative Indian gentlemen, 
who are competent to advise as to how best to adapt English educational 
principles to Indian conditions. 

C.—Examinerships. 


I am of opinion there is very considerable room for reform in 
the way examinations are conducted in the University of Allahabad. 
Certain evils, readily recognised and carefully guarded against in other 
Indian Universities, flourish unblushingly at Allahabad. The following 
are some of them :— 


(i). The Syndicate as the appointing body either appoint them¬ 
selves i, or members oj the staffs of the colleges to which they 
belong. 

In the Punjab University all examiners must be outsiders, that 
is they must not be engaged in teaching in any affiliated institution of 
the University. In Allahabad the members of the Syndicate seem to 
appoint themselves as examiners in the subjects which carry the highest 
pecuniary remunerations. Nor are they satisfied with being examiners 
in one subject only : some hold oxaminerships in the M.A., B.A., 
P. A. and Entrance Examinations ; others in the D. Sc., B. Sc., B. A., 
and F.A. Examinations, in one and the same year. There seems 
no occasion for thus loading themselves with such a burden of work which 
must be detrimental to their more legitimate work as College Professors. 
There are plenty of competent Professors in other colleges ready to 
co- operate : and if the system of appointing Professors engaged in teach¬ 
ing in affiliated colleges can be justified at all—examiner-ships should, 
at any rate, be distributed fairly amongst all colleges of B. A. standing. 
Examinerships were thus distributed in 1901 : — 


* To Muir Central College ... 

* „ Queen’s College, Benares 

* „ Canning College, Lucknow 

* 


„ Agra College 

* Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental Col- 


8'1 

8 

6 

i 


n 


g }> Colleges of M. A. standing. 




lege, Aligarh. 

„ St. John’s College, Agra 
„ ChristChurch College, Cawnpore ... 

To Bareilly College 
„ Meerut College 

„ Reid Christian College, Lucknow... 

„ Native State Colleges 
(ii). It is undesirable that students should be encouraged to migrate 
to those colleges in which Professors have been appointed as 
Examiners in certain subjects. 


)■ Colleges of B. A. standing. 


The names of the Examiners are supposed to be only known to the 
Syndicate ; but students generally contrive to a cquire this information a t 

* Colleges, whose Principals are tx-officio Syndics. 
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an early date ; and they flock to certain colleges, not to benefit by honest 
teaching, so much as to acquire the special notes which may be dictated by 
the appointed examiner. Thus the present system encourages cram and 
slipshod work, A study of the University “ Minutes ” reveals the 
fact that the examinersbips for all the higher examinations have gradu¬ 
ally become the monopoly of the Muir Central College, and evidently a 
bid is thus being made for the exclusive right to teach all M. A., B. A., 
and B. Sc. students of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, to 
the great detriment of other colleges. ■ Students have said to me : 
“ The expenses in Allahabad are higher, but the chance of passing is 
greater.” 

(Hi). A study of the University “ Minutes " also reveals , with mathe¬ 
matical invariability, that the proportion of students who fail 
in given subjects is always least in those years when their own 
Professors are the Examiners. 

I select the following two cases as examples : — 

Agra College. 

English Paper [ Intermediate ]. 


Year. 

1897 ... 

19oO ... 

Students 

entered. 

69 

42 

Failure:?. 

30—i.e. 50 per cent. ] 
20 — i.e. 48 ,, J 

Outside Examiner. 

1899 ... 

1901 ... 

43 

... 61 

16—i.e. 37 „ 1 
23— i.e. 37 „ J 

> Agra College Frofessor. 


Canning College. 



Additional Mathematics [Intermediate ]. 

1899 ... 

29 

3 — i.e. 17 per cent. 

J 

1 Canning College Pro- 
( lessor. 

1897 ... 

1900 ... 

29 

... 28 

12 — i.e. 41 „ “I 

53 j 

|- Outside Examiner. 


Examples of a different kind in 1901 

Muir Central College [ Intermediate ]. 

No failures in Physics, Chemistry, and 2nd Course of Mathe¬ 
matics ; but failures in these three subjects in all other colleges. 

Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College. 

[Political Economy—B. A. Examination ]. 

No failures at Aligarh, and only four failures in the whole Univer¬ 
sity. 

Interesting mathematical revelations of this kind could easily be ex¬ 
tended. In fact a study of all examinations in all subjects for the last 
ten years, from the figures supplied from the University “ Minutes,” would 
probably reveal a condition of things in connection with Examinerships 
which would startle the educational world, and show how great is the 
need for radical reform. 
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Again, in the Allahabad University the appointed Examiners 

consciously or unconsciously reveal the questions which are actu¬ 
ally set by them in the University Examinations, 

This is either done by the Professors laying stress on particular 
notes dictated in class, [which notes are afterwards widely circulated 
throughout the Provinces], or, as last year, in a glaring case, by ques¬ 
tions set in a Test Examination. This year, at the present moment, cer¬ 
tain questions supplied about a month ago in a Test Examination in the 
same college, are receiving special attention from students in Agra ! 

In January this year, the Entrance Examination had to be postponed, 
because an anonymous correspondent was honest enough to reveal the 
fact that the questions in some subjects were already known to some 
of the candidates. Personally, I am of opinion that this “ leakage ” 
has frequently taken place in other years, though the University 
authorities have been unaware of the fact. My own B. A. students 
have sometimes asked permission to go to Allahabad a day or two ahead 
of the appointed time, in order that they might be placed on an equality 
with other students by learning what the subject of the essay was to be ! 

( v). The system of Moderatorships and Boards of Examiners should 

be abolished. 

Inasmuch as by the present system the questions to be set on any 
subject are known to Professors in three different colleges, and, conscious¬ 
ly or unconsciously, such knowledge is bound to affect the teaching in 
such a manner as to give to those colleges an advantage not possessed by 
other colleges. 

Remedy .—I recommend that tho present system be totally aban¬ 
doned, and that, as in the Punjab University, all Examiners be selected 
from Colleges of other Indian Universities ; or, at any rate, that question 
papers be never set by those who are engaged in teaching in any affiliated 
College of Allahabad University. 

D.—Affiliations. 

I have recently had occasion to apply for affiliation to the B. Sc. 
standard. Two Professors from colleges, directly interested in the pros¬ 
perity of their own Science Classes, were deputed by the Syndicate to 
inspect and report as to the efficiency of the St. John’s College Labora¬ 
tories. In this case I should not for one moment think of doubting the 
integrity of the Inspectors ; but I am of opinion that competent outside 
Inspectors could be found, and I think this would be a much more satis¬ 
factory arrangement. 

In conclusion, I think these points embrace most of the directions 
in which reform is desirable. It may be thought that my criticisms have 
been more destructive than constructive. Many interesting questions 
have been agitating the Allahabad University during the past two years : 
e.g., the desirability of an uniform Entrance standard, and F. A. and 
B. A. Examinations of equivalent value in all Indian Universities, so as 
to permit of students freely interchanging, when necessary; shall a 
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College course be one of three years or of four ; shall there be an 
Honour’s Course ; shall subjects be taught from text-books or by sylla¬ 
bus ; on these and similar questions opinions have been formed and could 
be expressed. But sufficient has been already stated for a preliminary 
memorandum. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD AND THE PRESENT 
CONSTITUTION OF THE SYNDICATE. 

It will generally be granted that the Senate of a University should 
be composed of members who represent* the various educational interests 
of the provincial area over which the University extends ; and similarly 
that the Syndicate of a University, being the executive body of the 
Senate, should be representative of the various sections of which the 
Senate is formed. 

If we apply these general principles to the University of Allahabad 
it may be said that the Senate is now fairly representative—although 
there are several affiliated colleges in Native States still practically unre¬ 
presented,—but with regard to the constitution of the Syndicate, there' 
seems to be considerable ground for dissatisfaction, and a clear case for 
reform. 

The dissatisfaction arises from two causes, viz., (1) the present con¬ 
stitution is too official , and (2) as a necessary corollary, it is not repre¬ 
sentative, either of the Senate, or of the educational interests of the 
whole University. 

The Senate of the Allahabad University may be broadly classified 
under five heads, viz :— 

1. The Director of Public Instruction, and Inspectors of Schools. 

2. • Principals and Professors of Colleges, in 

(a) Government Colleges. 

(b) Aided „ 

(c) Unaided, or Private Colleges. 

3. Members of the Legal Profession. 

4. „ „ Engineering Profession. 

5. „ „ Medical „ 

The Syndicate, as at present constituted, consists of 19 members, 
(including the Vice-Chancellor), who are distributed in the following 
manner :— 

1. By two members, viz 

The Director of Public Instruction, and one Inspector of Schools. 

2. (a) By two Principals, and five Professors. 

(b) By four Principals. 

(c) By no representative. 

3. By three members, viz,, one Judge, one Barrister, and one 
Pleader. 
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4. By one Principal and two Secretaries to Government, in 
P. W. D. Buildings and Roads, and Irrigation Departments.* 

5. By no representative, but as the Faculty of Medicine has not 
yet been constituted, there seems no present necessity for the representa¬ 
tion of this section. 

Of the 19 Memberships in the Syndicate only five are such as can 
be described as being “ open ” to the whole body of the Senate,—the 
other six elective memberships being held in virtue of certain defined 
qualifications. 

It might be supposed that these five “ open ” memberships would 
be carefully conserved by the Senate, so as to represent such educational 
interests as have not already been provided for in the “ ex-officio,” and 
“ closed ” elective memberships. 

As a matter of fact, these “ open ” memberships have always been 
held by Professors of the Muir Central College, i. c., by representatives 
of State Education, the interests of which have already been secured in 
the appointment of the Director of Public Instruction, an Inspector of 
Schools, and three Principals of Government Colleges. 

It follows that whilst State Education is thus unduly represented, 
inducing a spirit of “ officialism ” which cannot but be detrimental to the 
best interests of a public and liberal institution like a University ;—that 
special branch of education which the Government of India has pledged 
itself again and again, to foster and encourage, f and which is represented 
in the University of Allahabad by thirteen Unaided, or Private Col¬ 
leges, maintained at an annual cost of Rs. 3,77,736 (vide p. 14 of the 
Government Educational Report, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
1900)—remains without any representation whatsoever, upon the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the University. 

Again, in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh in 1900, out of 
13,954 educational institutions, 6,271 were returned as “ Private.” 

If we take the 14 members of the Syndicate, who represent Govern¬ 
ment and Aided Education, as, directly or indirectly, representing the 
educational interests of the 7,683 “ Public Institutions ” in the Provin¬ 
ces, it follows that the interests of 6,271 Private Institutions,” with 
their 81,853 students, are entirely neglected by the Governing body of 
the Allahabad University, since no provision is made for the representa¬ 
tion of so important a branch of education. 

Or again, if the matter be considered from a less general standpoint, 
that of one of the many missionary societies which are doing so much 
for the cause of education in these Provinces, some representation for 
“ Private Institutions ” on the Syndicate seems necessary and equitable, 

•Why are there two Secretaries to Government on the Syndicate ? In the University Calendar, p. 60, 
last para., it reads one “ or ” the other. The Schedule of the University Act also only provides one u Ex- 
officio ” Secretary to Government as a member of Senate, vide p. 50. 

t Vide Resolution of the Government of India, dated November 4th, 1899, para. 7 “ These figures 

show that the principles laid down for the final and full acceptance ©f Local Government’s in para, 30 of 

Home Department Resolution No. —— , dated October 23rd, 1884, are not receiving duly careful attention. 

It was luid down that for all kinds “of advanco.l education,” prirato effort should in future be 
increasingly and maiuly relied on, and that every form of private effort should be systematically encour¬ 
aged in socli ways as these; (o) by clearly showing that, whilst, existing State institutions must be 
maintained in complete efficiency where necessary, “the improvement and extension pf institutions under 
private managers will be the principal care of the Department," ( 6) ip,” 
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The Church Missionary Society provides an unaided first grade 
college at Agra, To this college are affiliated Church Mission High 
Schools in Agra, Meerut, Lucknow, Benares, Basti, Jaunpur, Azamgarh 
and Jubbulpore, (and a second grade college at Gorakhpur) to each of 
which Anglo-Vernacular or Vernacular Branch Schools are attached. 
The educational work of this Society, though so widely spread, and in 
the aggregate, reaching some 6,000 students, is in no way recognized on 
the Syndicate, as being entitled to a voice in its deliberations and deci¬ 
sions. 

In conclusion, as there are live vacancies in the Syndicate of which 
four are to the filled by election, at the Annual Meeting of the Senate, 
on March 4th, an opportunity will then be given of recognizing the 
principle that the Syndicate of a University should be representative 
of all sections of the educational body, which' is to be found in the 
Senate, and in the University, by returning at least one member to re¬ 
present the interests, and the work of Private Institutions. 

Agra : ) JOHN P. HAYTHORNTHWAITE, 

The 25 th February 1902. / Member of Senate. 





SUPPLEMENT. 


I am of opinion that a Teaching University might be feasible in each of the 

Establishment of a. Teaching University. following centres S Allahabad, Lucknow, 

' Agra, Aligarh, and jubbulpore, within the 

sphere of the University of Allahabad. In each centre a separate University Build¬ 
ing consisting of a Senate Hall, Registrar’s Office, etc., would be necessary. 
All present Colleges—each of which is a University in embryo, since it 
provides professors for all subjects in the curriculum—would form the basis 
for the new constitution of the University, the form of which should be deter¬ 
mined by the Indian Universities Commission and be the same for all Univer¬ 
sities, and drawn up on broad and representative principles. To this University 
Body might be affiliated residential Halls, or Boarding Houses, which might be 
called Colleges, as at Oxford and Cambridge, and each might be called upon 
to supply one or more competent Lecturer, as a condition of affiliation. All stu¬ 
dents would be required to reside in an affiliated and licensed hall, or hostel, 
and to live a disciplined life, regulated by conditions drawn up hy the University. 
In this way there would be formed a Teaching University with University 
Professors, College Lecturers, etc.., on very similar lines to those which prevail 
at Oxford and Cambridge. 


The real difficulty, however, is the religious one. 

In Oxford and Cambridge only one religion is profesed, and consequently 
compulsory attendance, under a conscience clause, can be enforced. 

Sir Anthony McDonnell and others have thought this difficulty could 
be met in India, by the various halls or Colleges being Sectarian, or caste 
institutions, in each of which an appropriate religious instructor might be 
appointed. In iny opinion, so simple a solution betrays an utter ignorance of 
the complexity of the religious difficulty. A Hindu of a given caste may be an 
atbiest, or polythiest, or panthiest, or Arya Samajist, or a Unitarian. Mohamma- 
dans are similarly divided into sects and subdivisions, and thus, to compel 
religious attendance would be impossible, as also to supply religious teachers 
of so many divergent schools of thought. 

Applications, too, are frequently made by Hindu and Mahommadan parents 
for their sons to be allowed to reside in Christian hostels, so as to become 
more habituated to European ways, and to be better taught Christian morals. 

It would thus be necessary that in addition to caste-hostels, there should 
be a certain number, which should be open to all who would choose to attend, 
i.e., “ Catholic ” as distinct from Sectarian ; and that in all such Hostels, attend¬ 
ance at the religious services should be voluntary. 

The great point to be observed in all these hostels of colleges, is that life 
shall be lined under healthy condition, and that there should be a system of 
moral discipline, to which all students would be obliged to conform. Students 
may be taught punctuality, obedience, courtesy, truthfulness, honours and duty 
by the personal example and efficient supervision of a Superintendent of high 
character and the requisite natural gifts. Hostels without discipline, or effective 
control, tend to foster and multiply the very evils they ought to remedy. 


G. C. Fimi, Susie.—No. 5£ K. D.—190*.—30. 





MR. A. MONRO, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INSTRUC 
TION, CENTRAL PROVINCES- 


I propose to note a few points that have occurred to me as important. 

The fact that three of the colleges in the Central Provinces are affiliated 
to the Calcutta and one to the Allahabad University is a great disadvantage. 
It involves the existence of two different standards, and it is hardly necessary 
to enlarge on the inconvenience caused by this. Thus, in the matter of the award 
of scholarships given annually on the results of the Matriculation, F. A. and B, A. 
examinations, it is extremely difficult, with a double standard, to award them. 
So, also, as regards admission to the various grades of Government service, it is 
not an easy matter to decide between the claims of, say, an F. A. of Allahabad 
and an F. A. of Calcutta. I think that the colleges should be affiliated to one 
University and preferably to Allahabad. One solution of the' difficulty suggests 
itself, viz., the creation of a separate University for, say, the Central Provinces, 
the Berars, and Central India. There are four colleges and about sixteen high 
schools in the Central Provinces. There are two colleges at Indore and another 
at Gwalior, and there are several high schools in the Berars, Central India and 
Bhopal. This seems to me to be sufficient rmterial to justify the establishment 
of a separate university. A university, if it is to be adapted to the needs and 
requirements of its affiliated colleges, should, I think, be in close touch with the 
people themselves. A university situated at a long distance from its colleges, 
and governed by officials who have no knowledge of the language, habits and 
customs of the people concerned-, is apt to become a mere abstraction, not a living 
and working reality. It is not calculated to inspire the feelings of reverence due 
to an Alma Mater , nor does it concern itself with the moral improvement of its 
alumni by inquiring under what conditions they live. It cannot well do so, 
seeing that they are practically foreigners to it. It is only fitted to set and 
test examination papers- It is a mere examining machine. This is largely 
the feeling in these Provinces as regards the Calcutta University. It is less 
so as regards Allahabad; but even here it is natural and perhaps inevitable 
that the interests of the United Provinces should be considered before those 
of these Provinces, even should we be more adequately represented in the 
University than we are at present. In connection with this question, I may 
mention what is being done in these Provinces in the matter of the proposed 
Victoria Technical Institute, in which provision is being made for physical 
and chemical laboratories. The object of this is twofold. Firstly, to pro. 
vide the necessary instruction in chemistry for the students of the Agri- 
cultural Class and the necessary facilities for experiments in agricultural 
chemistry. Secondly, to provide for instruction in science, with facilities for 
practical work in connection with the three local colleges. It is admitted that it 
19 almost impossible for these colleges to provide and mainta ; n separate labora¬ 
tories and instruments sufficient to make the teaching of physics and chemistry 
at all valuable, and it would be absurd for Government to fritter away money by 
making grants to provide and support inferior and rival laboratories. It has, 
therefore, been proposed that as part of the, Victoria Technical Institute, labora¬ 
tories should be provided which will be open to the students of the local colleges. 
This scheme seems to tend in the direction of a teaching university, if ever we 
are to have a university. 

2. A matter which I consider of supreme importance is the hostel question, 
and I think that the universities should take more active an interest in it than has 
hitherto been the case. There can be no doubt of the risks which youths incur 
when separated from their parents and exposed to the temptations incident to 
large cities. 1 took the opportunity, when 1 was acting Director in Madras, of 
visiting some of the lodging-houses in which the students lived- In point 
of overcrowding, dirt and lack of ordinary sanitary arrangements, it would be 
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difficult to exaggerate the condition of these houses. Many of them were, I 
found, kept by ^-dancing girls. In these Provinces, the Government has recently 
introduced an (order directing that no 9tudent, whose parents are not residents 0 t 
the place in which the institution to which he seeks admission is located, shall be 
admitted to any college or school unless he lives either— 

(t) with guardians approved by the head of the institution ; or 

(2) in a lodging-house licensed as such by the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion ; or 

(3) jo a regular hostel. 

i think that some such rules might, with advantage, be adopted by the 
Universities. In the larger cities there might be, as in Oxford and Cambridge, 
boards whose duty it should be to inspect students lodging-houses. 

3. Attention has frequently been directed to the ignorance and unprepared¬ 
ness of students who join our colleges from the various high schools. I attri¬ 
bute this to the f#ct tnat the High School course (twoyears) is too short. The 
^tydents cannot get through the course in the time. I think that it should be 
increased to three years. 

4. Mr. Herbert Spencer, when he visited India some 29 years ago, wrote a 
letter to the papers commenting on the various examination papers set for the 
Calcutta University. He remarked on the extreme difficulty of the history and 
philosophy papers, adding that he himself could hardly answer a single question 
in any of them. He specially ridiculed the papers in English literature, in 
which there were questions on lowland Scotch colloquialisms from Scott’s 
novels, which even a Scotchman himself could hardly answer. He strongly 
advocated greater simplicity in the papers. I am disposed to share this view, i 
think the curriculum in English literature should contain only good books 
jpf modern English not earlier than, say, the 17th century. I would exclude 
Anglo-Saxon altogether, except, perhaps, for the M. A. degree, and I would veto 
such books as Ruskin's *' Fors Clavigira ”, Sesame and Lilies, Arnold’s 11 Essays 
on Criticism ” as being beyond the capacity of the ordinary native student. Good 
modern novels might be selected, but I would place such authors as George 
Meredith cn the Index Expjirgalorius. The style is difficulty for an English, but 
quite incomprehensible to an Indian, student. 

5. 1 think that the Government of India ghpuld reserve to itself the right 
pf vetoing any pf the te.xt-bppk$ sanctioned by a University that they consider 
pbjectipnable. 


C. C. Press, Simla.—No. 55 30. 



Reverend D. WHITTON, Principal, Hislop College, Nagpur, 

Central Provinces. 


1. Speaking generally, I am .of opinion that the University system of 
education in India has worked well. It is impossible for one who has been in 
India, and in close contact with its people, for more than thirty years, as I have 
been, not to see that education has produced wide and far reaching results, both 
in the character and life of those that have come under its influence, and that 
this influence has, on the whole, been for good. Education has not, indeed, 
accomplished everything that was expected of it ; but it has done much ; and, 
in one respect at least, it has more than fulfilled the most sanguine hopes of 
its founders—'I mean, in respect of its popularity. A system of education, like 
a system of government, must be adapted to the wants and wishes of those for 
whom it is intended If it is not appreciated, it will be a practical failure, even 
if it were theoretically perfect. Let the present system of education be tried 
by this test, and the wisdom of its founders will be abundantly vindicated. I have 
thought it necessary to emphasise this point, because many of our critics seem 
to think that the popularity of our Colleges is an argument against them. It 
may be true, or it may not, that there are too many B. A’s ; but if it is true, 
it only shows that our system of education is thoroughly adapted to the character 
and circumstances of the people, 

2. But, it will be asked, what do mere numbers avail when the men 
whose destinies you are shaping by your educational system turn out mere 
imitators, instead of original thinkers, men who are quick to imbibe a vast 
amount of book knowledge and store it up in their capacious memories, but cannot 
see its practical bearings, and apply it to the great purposes of life ? I am inclined 
to think there is a good deal of exaggeration in this way of putting things, and that 
there is more of real assimilation going on in the minds of our educated men than 
many suppose. But even if it were otherwise, have we fully considered the 
importance of the element of time in a question of this kind ? The introduction 
of the inductive system of philosophy in Europe three hundred years ago was not a 
greater innovation on previously existing systems than was the introduction of an 
University system, little more than fifty years ago, in India. How did the Baconian 
system fare in Europe ? Did it not slowly and gradually win its way, first into 
the understanding and then into the lives of men, till in the nineteenth century 
it blossomed out into all those discoveries and inventions that are the glory of 
our Victorian era ? And how do we know that, time being given, similar 
results will not follow the introduction of western ideas and modes of thought 
into this ancient and conservative country of India ? 

3. If education is to produce its natural and legitimate results, much will 
of course, depend on the mode in which it is conducted. Here the question of 
text-books naturally comes in. Should text-books be used, or should we follow 
the time-honoured example that has been set us in the West, of lecturing ? The 
system of lecturing has much to recommend it. It keeps students on the alert, 
compels them to exercise their minds, and gets them out of that condition of 
mere receptivity which is fostered by the constant use of a text-book. On the 
other hand, we must not forget that the medium of instruction in this country is 
not the student’s vernacular, but a foreign tongue, with which he is often very 
imperfectly acquainted, and which is itself one of the subjects in his curriculum. 
If we do nothing more than lecture, a few of the more intelligent students will 
benefit, but the bulk of the class will go to sleep. Under these circumstances 
it seems to me that a judicious blending of the two methods is what is best 
suited to India. Let text-books be prescribed, but let them be explained, and 
expanded, and supplemented, by the living voice of the teacher. 

4. It is often said that our whole system of education is vitiated and made 
practically useless by what is popularly known as “ cram and it has been 
suggested that the best way to get rid of this is to abolish text-books. It seems 
to me, on the contrary, from what I have already said, that this drastic remedy 
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,s more likely to increase the disease. “ Cram ” is an evil too deeply rooted in 
human nature to be got rid of by any short and easy method, to say nothing of 
the fact that it is not always possible to distinguish between it and knowledge 
legitimately acquired. There are many ways in which “ cram ” is accomplished, 
but they may, perhaps, be gathered under two heads—one is, the accumulation 
in the mind of facts and principles which are not understood, and the 
other is, the storing up in the mind of matter that is well enough understood, 
but is retained only for a temporary purpose, viz., the passing of examinations. 
Now, as regards the latter, I am not sure that there is more of it in India than 
in England ; and, if there were, I do not know that Universities can do much 
to get rid of it. As to the former, which is, perhaps, “ cram ” properly so called, 
and which is, undoubtedly, a great evil in this country, the remedy seems 
to me to lie more in the hands of the teacher than of the University. I do 
not say that the University can do nothing, but 1 do say, that in spite of all 
the University can do, there will be “ cram " so long as the teacher does not 
make it his business to see that the intellect and heart are cultivated as well 
as the memory. 

5. The great end of education is, however, after all, not so much intellectual 
development as moral growth. The formation of character is more important for 
all the great purposes of life than the quickening of intellect. Mere head- 
knowledge, however admirable and even necessary, is a poor equipment for the 
battle of life. Any system of education, therefore, that is worthy of the name, 
must keep this in view, and find means, if possible, to attain this aim. Will the end 
be accomplished by the use of what is called “ a moral text-book ” ? I hardly 
think so. I have the same objection to moral text-books as a means of teaching 
morality that I have to theological text-books as a means of teaching religion. As 
1 would teach religion in the way the Bible does it, not by elaborate presentations 
of abstract theology, but incidentally as it were, by history, biography, poetry, 
proverb, drama, and many other ways, so I would teach morality incidentally, and 
I would use for this purpose the inexhaustible resources of our English 
literature. Let the Universities give us well-chosen text-books in English litera¬ 
ture and the need of a moral text-book will not be felt. 1 have taught English 
for thirty years, and I do not think a day has passed in which I had not abundant 
opportunity to inculcate moral truth, if I chose to avail myself of it. In this 
connection I think, too, that field games, such as football and cricket, are of 
great value. Some of the ordinary social virtues can be better taught in this 
way than in any other. Only a few weeks ago I was present at a football match 
on"a piece of ground that has been generously placed at our disposal by our 
Chief Commissioner ; and when I saw a Muhammadan throw his arms round 
a Christian’s neck and congratulate him on having scored a goal, I felt that l 
had seen something beyond the reach of any moral text-book. 

6. To come to local affairs, the most difficult question we have to deal with 
at the present time is the question of affiliation. The Colleges and High Schools 
of Nagpur, together with the High School of Chanda, are affiliated 
to Calcutta, while the Government College at Jubbulpore and most of the other 
High Schools in the Provinces, are affiliated to Allahabad. This arrangement can 
hardly be considered satisfactory, more especially as the Provinces are under the 
same local administration. Now there are three ways in which we may try to meet 
this difficulty—• 

(1) By having all the Colleges and High Schools affiliated to Calcutta. 

(2) By having all affiliated to Allahabad. 

(3) By creating a new University for the Central Provinces, to which 

all the Colleges and High Schools would naturally affiliate. 

As regards affiliation to Calcutta I would like to say that, while I have no 
fault to find with the way in which educational matters are managed by this 
University, and so far, I see no reason why all our educational institutions should 
not be affiliated to Calcutta, I have always felt that it is a distinct disadvantage 
to have no representative either in the Syndicate or the Senate, and that, owing 
to distance, it is impossible to have any that will not be purely nominal. 
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As to affiliation to Allahabad, the feeling in Nagpur is distinctly unfavour* 
able and is not likely to change, unless the University give us an assurance that 
they will grant us the same facilities, in regard to the holding of examinations, 
as we now enjoy at the hands of the University of Calcutta. All the University 
examinations—Entrance, F.A., B.A., and B.L.—-are held in Nagpur, and we are 
naturally unwilling to forfeit this privilege. Besides this, however, there is a 
feeling in Nagpur that our destinies as educational institutions are safer in the 
hands of a moderately progressive body like the University of Calcutta than they 
would be were we joined to a University that seems to favour experiments. 

Under these circumstances, may we not ask whether the time has not come 
to consider the question of a University for the Central Provinces? I do not 
mean, of course, that this difficulty about affiliation, serious as it is, would be, in 
itself, a sufficient ground to ask for a new University. It is an important element 
in the case ; but I hope to show that my proposal can be argued on its own mer¬ 
its. There are, at present, in the Central Provinces, 4 Colleges—the Morris, 
Hislop, and St. Francis de Sales in Nagpur, and the Government College at 
Jubbulpore. There are also 15 or 16 High Schools. If a University for the 
Central Provinces were established, I think it likely that the High Schools in 
Berar, which borders on the Central Provinces, would affiliate to the now Univer¬ 
sity, as many of their students, even now, come to Nagpur to continue their 
studies. Further, might not the Colleges in Central India, Holkar’s College, and 
the Canadian Mission College, which, at present, are affiliated to Calcutta 
affiliate to the Central Provinces University ? I think we have, therefore, as far, 
as numbers are concerned, a sufficient basis on which to erect our superstructure 
Then, I have no doubt that, within the area I have indicated, men could be 
found who are capable of doing all the work involved in such an undertaking. 
If it should be thought desirable in some branches of science, chemistry for 
example, to have candidates for honours tested in practical work, as is the case 
in Calcutta, the new laboratory that is to form part of the Victoria Technical 
Institute, and is to cost Rs. 30,000, would he admirably suited to the purpose. 
All that would be required in the way of buildings would be readily furnished by 
the liberality of the people, as the movement would be immensely popular through¬ 
out the Provinces, The University would, of course, be comparatively small at 
first, but it would grow, and, I believe, rapidly. The progress education has 
made in the Provinces during the last quarter of a century is very remarkable. 
Twenty-five years ago, not more than 50 candidates presented themselves for 
the Entrance Examination at the Nagpur centre. This year, the number is 314. 
It is difficult now to find accommodation for them, and more difficult to supervise 
them. I do not think there would be any risk of the standard being lowered. 
I think, on the contrary, that a University of our own, of which all the Colleges 
would feel themselves to be a part, and in which they would take a living interest, 
would lift the standard of education higher, and rally round it, in ever*increasing 
numbers, an enthusiastic and grateful people. 


6. C. Pr«*», Simli.—No, 55 H. D,— 3-5 »o.—30. 





Mb. P. N. MUKERJI, 

Professor, Morris College, Nagpur- 


I.— The Constitution of the Senate. 

According to Act II of 1857, the Senate of the Calcutta University 
consists of the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and the fellows. At present 
there are 187 fellows in the list. Of these 70 are Europeans, 21 
Muhammadans, and the remaining 96 are Hindus and of other creeds. 
From the numbers and also from the positions and attainments of many 
of the European fellows, it appears to me that the European element 
is quite strong and fairly represented in the University. Considering 
the number of the Muhammadan students going up every year for the 
University examinations and receiving instructions in the different col¬ 
leges, I think the number of the Muhammadan fellows is not at all 
small. As there are 77 Arts Colleges, one Association for the cultivation 
of Science, one Engineering College, and one Medical College, making 
a total of 80 institutions, I think the number of fellows in the Uni¬ 
versity is not very lar ge and the Senate is not an unwieldy body. Although 
there are 77 Arts Colleges affiliated to the Calcutta University, there 
are only about 30 fellows out of the total number of 187 who are pro¬ 
fessors actually engaged in teaching up students for the University 
examinations. In English Universities the professors of the colleges 
have a larger share in the management of the University affairs; but 

inadequate number of from the very smallness of the number of the pro- 
Frofesaor Fellows. fessor fellows in the Calcutta University, it appears 

that the professors have much less share in the management of the Uni¬ 
versity than what they should have. I do not mean to say that the 
non-professorial fellows are inefficient and mismanaging the University ; 
but on the contrary many of them are gentlemen of very high attain¬ 
ments and eminent in their own linos, and notwithstanding their small 
leisure they are taking a good deal of interest in the University, for 
which all the professors should be thankful to them. But still I believe 
that the management of the University is capable of improvement. If 
more professors be allowed seats in the Senate and the Syndicate, I be¬ 
lieve they will be able to assist the two learned bodies in their delibera¬ 
tions on many important points, by their long experience in training up 
students who go up for the University examinations. His Excellency 
the Chancellor remarks in his convocation address of the 17th February 
1900 : “We teach you in your Indian Colleges and 

Chancellor’s remark*. , . , _ T TT . ... „ T • 

we examine you in the Indian Universities. In this 
remark His Excellency very rightly speaks as the representative of the 
teacher and the examiners both, and by putting the word “ teach” first, 
he attaches a considerable amount of importance to the teaching of the 
students and to those who perform that important function. I therefore 
beg to suggest that in the Senate the proportion of the teaching element, 
the professors, should be much larger. 

There are 45 1st grade Arts Colleges affiliated to the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity. Of these, 15 are in Calcutta; 7 colleges outside Calcutta have 
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been affiliated to the Allahabad University ; so there are only 23, 1st 
grade colleges outside Calcutta. Of these one only has got a fellow in 
its teaching staff. The rest are without that honour. 

The next point which I have the honour to suggest is that there 
one Fellow from each should be at least one fellow from each 1st grade 
jet grade college. college, who may be a sort of ex-officio fellow having 

his seat in the Senate. It would be a practical recognition of the impor¬ 
tant work of teaching which is being done by the different colleges ; and 
it would also be a true appreciation of the significance of His Excel¬ 
lency’s remarks as the representative of the teaching and the examining 
bodies. According to the present constitution of the Senate, His Excel¬ 
lency represents the examining body only ; let there be a change, and let 
His Excellency, the Chancellor, represent the different teaching bodies 
also; and this can only be done by allowing at least one fellow from each 
1st grade college teaching up to the B. A. degree examination. 
Although His Excellency is recognised as their head and representative 
by all the colleges, still there need not be any technical disability any 
longer. Almost all the 1st grade colleges of Calcutta have got one 
fellow or more in their professorial staff or in the managing body, Bethune 
College being an exception. Only 22 colleges teaching up to a B. A. 
outside Calcutta have not got their fellows in the Senate. If the above 
suggestion be accepted, there will be an increase of about 22 fellows in 
the list. But the efficiency thereby secured and the intimate connec¬ 
tion of the colleges thus established with tho University will prove of 
considerable advantage, and the consequent increase in the size of the 
Senate will not hamper its actions. 

To meet the geographical difficulties, I beg to suggest the follow¬ 
ing. At present the Senate meets four or five times 
a year, including its meeting for the convocation. 
Just before or after the convocation the Senate may meet once or twice, 
the dates and the objects of the meetings being specified beforehand. 
The fellow from a distant college may then easily attend these meetings, 
as he will have to come over to Calcutta to be present in the convoca¬ 
tions. The main objects of these meetings may be of a general charac¬ 
ter. For other meetings the opinions of the collegiate fellows may 
be asked for, if necessary. The fellows would communicate directly 
with the President of the Syndicate. 

The travelling expense of the collegiate fellows should be paid out 
, of the University funds. But I think that under 

Travelling expense to be d 

met by the Uimersity or its present financial condition, the Calcutta Unjver- 
' ' sity can hardly afford to meet that additional ex¬ 

pense. And I therefore hope the respective colleges will be very 
glad to pay up this amount for the honour of having representatives 
in the Senate. 


Attendance of the Col 
legiate Fellow. 


In the case of colleges under private management, the fellow 
should have a seat in the managing council of the college to which he 
belongs, and thus the University will be in greater touch with the 
actual management of the colleges through their fellows. Thus the 
collegiate fellow will have a double function of representing the college 
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in the Senate and the Senate in the managing council of the college. 
This, I believe, would make the whole University a composite body and 
would be a right move towards making the different colleges parts and 
parcels of the University. 

In the case of fellows of very distant colleges like those of Kandy 
and Colombo, the attendance of the fellows may be excused and their 
opinions and views may be asked for. 


During the convocation week, the fellows from the different colleges 

Meetings of Professors. ^ meefc to discuss many educational problems and 
to interchange their views concerning the actual 
teaching of the students, and thus may help each other. These meetings 
may be held under the auspices of the Faculty of Arts. This Faculty 
meets about four times a year, and it may meet once or twice during the 
week before or after the convocation. 


The collegiate fellow may be elected every two years by the pro- 
Eiectioa of th e Coiie- fessors of the respective colleges. As to the fellows 
gmte fellow. nominated by the Government there need not be at 

present any limitation as to their period of fellowship. 


The above suggestions seem to me quite feasible without revolu- 
Suggeations quite feasi- tionisiug the present system, and they are quite 
,lle ' essential to the improvement of the teaching function 

of the University, which although it does not possess by law, but which 
has spontaneously evolved out of the steady growth of the University. 


II.— The Constitution of the Syndicate. 

This executive body of the Calcutta University owes its existence 
to a bye-law made by the Senate empowered by Act II of 1857. For 
the last so many years the Syndicate has so satisfactorily done its work 
and has proved its usefulness, that its worth and importance are recog¬ 
nised by the entire public. But still I hold its functions may be enlarged, 
and it is capable of much improvement. It is at present composed of 
the Vice-Chancellor and ten fellows. Of these latter 5 are elected by 
the Faculty of Arts, 2 by the Faculty of Law, 2 by the Faculty of 
Medicine, and 1 by the Faculty of Engineering. The following list will 
show the number of candidates who appeared at the different examina¬ 
tions in the year 1899 :— 


Entrance 

... 5,9751 

Arts—F. A., B. A., M. A., 

... 5,126 J 

Law — B. L. 

483 

Medicine—Pre. Sic. Ex. ... 


First Ex. 

1 

Second Ex. 

► L. M. S. 334 | 

1 

lie. Ex. ...j 


Pre. Sic. Ex. 


First Ex. ... ] 

► M. B. ... 93 

Second Ex. 


Engineering 

72 


,101 


U 


427 
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The following list will show the number of colleges and schools in 
the different branches • 


Art Colleges, 1st grade ... ... ... 45") __ 

Art Colleges, 2nd grade ... ... ... 32 

Eecognised schools ... ... ... 680 

Law ... ... ... ... 21 

Medical College ... ... ... 1 

Engineering College ... ... ... 1 

Although Roorkee is in the list, still its examinations are not con¬ 
ducted by the Calcutta University. 


The above two lists will show at once that the number of students 
who appear at the Arts Examinations is much larger 

Necessity of more mew- _ 0 

bers from the Faculty of than the candidates for the other examinations. The 
number of Schools and Colleges in the Arts Depart¬ 
ment is also considerable. So I think that it is necessary that there 
should be more members in the Syndicate from the Faculty of Arts than 
there are at present. 


In the Syndicate of the year 1901-1902 it is found that there are only 
five members from the Faculty of Arts, of whom 
thf6yndicate. Fr ° feB80r only one is a Professor (the Rev. Father E. Lafont) 
actually engaged in the teaching of the college 
classes. Thus while the number of students and candidates in Arts 
Department is so very large, there is only one 'professor in the Syndi¬ 
cate representing the Faculty of Arts. This is not a particular case of 
one year. But the same thing will be found in the constitution of the 
Syndicate for the last many years. 

No. of Professor 

members in the Calendar for 

Syndicate, 


1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


It will be found in the above list for 12 years that the number of 
professor members in the Syndicate is very inadequate and there are 
years when there is not a single member in the Syndicate. 


Thus it appears that there should be more professors in the Syndi¬ 
cate actually in charge of the college classes. If 

Necessity of additional ,, , r 

5 members from the Pro- the number or the members oi the Syndicate be 
‘ s increased from 10 to 15 (of which the Faculty of 

Arts may elect 10, of whom 5 must be professors), I think that would 
be a fair representation, and the Syndicate will receive much assistance 
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from the Professors having the experience of teaching the different 
subjects. 

There is nothing in the bye-laws which authorises the principal or 
the professor of a college to correspond with the 

The Syndicate should be . TT , . 

more in touch with the Syndicate on University matters,—as to point out 
colleges. any irregularity in the University questions, or to 

draw the attention of the Syndicate to the necessity of changing a text¬ 
book or syllabus, and such other things. I think that there should be 
a clause to that effect. At present the Syndicate is not sufficiently in 
touch with the colleges. I think more communication is necessary. 
The collegiate fellow may be allowed to keep up such correspondence. 

To effect these desirable changes and to recognize and develop the 
teaching function of the University, I think legis¬ 
lation will be necessary. But the number of the 
fellows of the Senate or the members of the Syndicate should not be 
fixed by legislation, nor the preponderance of any class or nationality 
should be effected by legislation. Our University should be above all 
such petty distinctions. 


Necessity of legislation. 


III.— The University to be a Teaching Body. 

When the Calcutta University was brought into existence by Act II 
of 1857 it was an examining body with the power of conferring degrees ; 
it is literally continuing to be so since that time. But its functions have 
developed steadily, and in many points it is partially a teaching body 
even now. According to the rules of the University a candidate has to 
attend a certain percentage of the lectures before he is allowed to appear 
at any examination. Thus a certain amount of training in the college is 
enforced. The professors of the colleges have actually to teach the 
students up to the standard of the examinations. Thus it is evident that 
the University has indirectly assumed the function of teaching ; and this 
function is capable of development. But if it is urged that, in order to 
be a teaching body, all the colleges of the University are to be concen- 

Conccntration of colleges trated in one town and to be under the direct manage- 
asd students impracticable, me nt of the Senate, and that there should be only 

one teaching staff maintained by the University and the whole army of 
students to be congested in one place, I must admit in that case that the 
idea is quite impracticable. 

But still I hold that without this congestion of students and colleges 
in one place, the Universities may be recognized by law as teaching 
bodies. In order to be a teaching body as well as an examining body, 
the teaching agencies of the University, the different colleges, should 
form parts and parcels of the whole University. At present the Uni¬ 
versity only comprises the Senate, and the colleges are affiliated to it; 

but if it develops to a teaching body, it should com- 

Combimilion of the two . .. n , . . , ,, . , . 

functions, teaching and prise tlie colleges also, which must be represented in 
examining. the Senate by their fellows. Thus, the two functions 

of teaching and examining can be easily combined and vested in the 
University by law. In this manner the different colleges and the Senate, 
connected with each other through the fellows and communicating with 
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each other on different educational points, and wherever possible by 
actual co-operation and also teaching, examining and conferring degrees, 
would constitute the composite body, one large organism, the University. 
With this easy change effected, His Excellency’s significant remark, 
“We teach you in your Indian Colleges and we examine you in the 
Indian Universities” may be realized in no time. 

IV. —Multiplicity of Subjects in the Lower Classes. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in one of his brilliant speeches remark¬ 
ed that the life of an Indian student is a series of endless examinations. 
That His Excellency’s remarks are most appropriate and true will be 
evident from the following list of text-books and .subjects for the 6th 
class of a grant-in-aid H. C. E. School in Bengal, where the unnecessary 
subjects have been introduced only recently according to the directions 
of the Educational Department 

(l) Royal Crown Reader III, (2) Grammar, (3) English com¬ 
position, (4) Mensuration, (5) Mercantile Arithmetic, (6) 
Arithmetic, (7) Geometry, (8) Bengali Prose, (9) Bengali 
Poetical Reader III, (10) Bengali Grammar, (11) History of 
India, (12) Geography, (13) Physics, and (14) Geology. 

The subjects and the books are more numerous than what are pres¬ 
cribed for the Entrance examination. The boys who generally read m 
the 6th class are between 8 and 10 years of age. The guardians have 
been consequently very anxious and alarmed by this change. I cannot 
understand how boys of such tender years will master geometry, men¬ 
suration, geology and physics, although they are written in Bengali. 

I am sure this multiplicity of subjects will come in 

It will foeUr cramming. \ . , 

the way of obtaining efficiency in language, and 
will foster cramming. 

In the lower classes of the schools of the Central Provinces, the sub¬ 
jects are not so numerous ; but still the teachers complain of the multipli¬ 
city the subjects and consequent inattention to language. I have often 
ma:Led that the boys in the school departments are not strong in Eng¬ 
lish. The members of the Universities Commission, the Hon’ble Justice 
Doctor Banerjee and the Reverend Doctor Mackichan, also noticed this. 

This deficiency in language can be attributed to two causes—(l) the 
multiplicity of the subjects, and (2) the shorter term for studying Eng¬ 
lish. 

While attempts are being made to stop cramming as much as possi¬ 
ble, it is very unfortunate that in Bengal subject have been introduced 
in the lower classes which will make cramming inevitable, and will tend 
to create a distaste for learning. “ The endless examinations” which 
a student has to pass have become more difficult, tedious and burden¬ 
some. I beg to draw most respectfully the attention of the most learn¬ 
ed members of the Commission to this point. Although it may not be 
directly within their province, still I hope that any system which affects 
the welfare of the boys of so tender age now, and who will come into our 
University after some years, should not escape the notice of the learned 
body now assembled. 
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V.—Stooested Changes in the Examinations. 

(a) For the B. A. Science course a full and complete syllabus of 

practical work to be done by the candidate should be j repared before¬ 
hand. Before the candidate sends his application for appearing at the 
examination, the certificate of the professor teaching the subject to the 
effect that the student has satisfactorily done the whole of the practical 
work, would be necessary before the application is accepted. With that 
ceitificate the student may be exempted from piactical examination'. 
Moreover, practical work in the laboratory would cieate a gcod deal of 
interest. The volume of the text-book may be much reduced and the 
questions would be such as to test whether the candidate has an in¬ 
telligent grasp of the general principles. The questions should not be 
very minute. The examination may be held by compartments. 

(b) In M. A. Science the attainments of the candidate shall be more 
thorough and deep and the standard should be raised. As this is the 
highest examination of the University the standard should be very high. 
Our aim should be to be on a level with the Cambridge Tripos examina¬ 
tions both in mathematical and practical portions. To master these sub¬ 
jects thoroughly the candidate may require more time, so the period 
between the B. A. and the M. A. degree may be increased. During the 
whole of this period the candidate should be in a college receiving system¬ 
atic training. The examination may be held by parts at shorter in¬ 
tervals, which would test whether the student has a thorough grasp of 
the subject. Regular work in the laboratory and the class would form 
the chief criterion of being qualified as au M. A. If this change bo 
introduced it is to be introduced slowly. 

(c) The subjects for the M. A. Sanskrit are too many to enable the 
student to have a deep knowledge in any. They may form entirely 
different groups, of which I beg to mention the following :— 

(1) Literature and Grammar, (2) Nyaya, (3) Other systems of 
Philosophy, (4) Metaphysics, (5) Upauishals, (6) Nirukta and a portion 
of some Veda, (7) Smriti. 


VI.— University Laboratory. 

Attached to the University there should be a splendid laboratory 
where professors and distinguished graduates may make experiments and 
researches. Every professor of the University should have easy access 
to this laboratory to carry on his own experiments. 

VII.— Astronomical Observatory. 

There should be a well-equipped observatory in connection with the 
University. 


VIII.— The Library. 

The necessity of a rich library in connection with the University 
cannot be too much insisted upon. 
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IX. —University Fund. 

For all these and other purposes not less important, Universities 
should be endowed with very rich funds. If the Government invite 
donors to richly endow the Universities, I believe many will come forward 
to help the Government in this noble object. I think municipalities 
and like other bodies should make some contributions, proportional to 
their income, towards the University. As those bodies are the insti¬ 
tution of the people, I think it quite legitimate that they should pay 
something fur the high education, in its truest sense, of the country. 

Our University are purely of English origin ; and although we 
have been deriving much good from them, we have not been as yet able 
to assimilate them completely to our own national and social systems. 
So the fostering care of the Government for the improvement of the 
Universities and the advancement of learning among the Indians is 
considered of supreme importance and necessity. 


X.— Guardianship of the Students. 

I think the time has come when the University should think 
seriously about the guardianship of the youths w T ho read in schools and 
colleges. I believe in this respect the University will receive active 
sympathy from the public and the Government. Students should live 
iu boarding-houses, or with recognised guardians. In large towns 
where there are many private clubs of students, it is extremely desirable 
that those clubs should be under the strict supervision of teachers 
and of some very respectable gentlemen of the locality. The sanitary 
condition and moral surroundings of the clubs should be examined by 
competent authorities. The Central Provinces Government have recent¬ 
ly issued a notification somewhat to that very effect, and I hope that every 
educational institution will completely agree with it. One point, in the 
boarding-house system at present existing, I want to touch upon, and 
which, I think, is capable of improvement. At present in every room 
in a boarding-house generally there is accommodation for four students. 
I don’t think the arrangement to be very convenient. Every student 
should have one compartment (which he can close againt any disturbance) 
for his study. 

For advanced students this is very necessary. 


XI. —Religious instruction necessary. 

One great deficiency in our educational system is that there is no 
arrangement for religious instruction, without which, I think, no amount 
of intellectual training is sufficient. For reasons which are very strong 
Government cannot interfere with the religious education of our young 
men. But I do not see why the University will not take it up. Being 
a Hindu myself, I can speak on behalf of Hindu students. But I think 
these remarks may be equally applicable to students of other creeds. 
The first thing, which is of greatest importance, is that students should 
have reverence for their own religion. If they find their own professors 
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and teachers observing their own religious rites with sincere regards, and 
making their worship with devotion, it is quite natural that the students 
will profit by the examples of their teacher. Professors and teachers, 
quite competent on account of their social positions and learning, may at 
times expound texts from religious books and thus may try to infuse 
religious tendency into the young hearts of the pupils. If, directly or 
indirectly due to the present system of education, the young men lose 
faith in, and reverence for, their own religion, it is no wonder that dis- 
i espectfulness and irreverence will be their prominent characteristics. 
The teachers, by their own practice, can mend matters and can improve 
the religious and moral condition of the students. I think the Univer¬ 
sity may encourage the professors and teachers to do so. In Hindu 
hostels, if there be provision made for performing pujas and the boys 
finds that their superiors arc performing pujas themselves, I think that 
very example will produce most wholesome effect. Our social system is 
such that we cannot hope to rise by casting off our faith in our own 
religion. In my opinion there is nothing in the text-books and the sub¬ 
jects taught in the schools and colleges which is antagonistic to the main 
principles of our religion. The religious education of our students should 
no longer be neglected. 


XII.—- Pro lessors. 

I quite agree with the Honourable Mr. Mehta “ that the European 
professors, however sympathetic and actuated by the best of intentions, 
are not able fully to appreciate the requirements and difficulties of the 
Indian students.” From the very creditable results of many colleges 
managed entirely by Indian professors, it appears that so far as the 
training up of students for the highest University examinations is con¬ 
cerned, the Indian professors are as good and efficient as the English 
professors ; but the former have the advantage of appreciating more 
quickly the difficulties of these students than the latter ; moreover, the 
Indian professors in a position to influence for the better the moral and 
religious development of the students ; while the European professors, 
on account of their foreign manners and customs, are not so. Even an 
Indian professor of English literature can appreciate more fully the 
difficuties of his students than an English professor. But still I hold 
that in central standard Government colleges there should be a large 
number of European professors who must be distinguised graduates of 
the Cambridge, the Oxford, or the Dublin Universities. Professors like 
Messrs. Eliot and Booth are always most welcome in any standard 
college. Apart from college professors, the University may create some 
chairs for original researches and also for lecturing on particular subjects. 
These chairs may be filled temporarily by experts, as is the case with 
the Tagore Law Lectures. 


XIII. —Appointment of Professors. 

In Government colleges the professors are appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernment ; in Mission colleges by the Missionary bodies, and in colleges 
under private management by the managing councils. In the colleges 
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of these three descriptions the professors are paid by the corresponding 
authorities. I do not see how the University can claim the right of 
appointing professors for whom it is not going to pay either in whole or 
in part. In many cases local appointments are far better and convenient. 
I need not mention the difficulties which the professors and the manag¬ 
ing body of a college under private management have to encounter, when 
all on a sudden the whole of the Government grant is withdrawn and the 
college has to struggle for its very existence. In such cases the inter¬ 
ference of the University, which is not going to pay anything for the 
professors, may do more harm than good. 


XIV. --Indian Vernaculars. 

The culture of vernaculars is very necessary ; they may be made 
second languages in connection with examination for the corresponding 
classics. It is not desirable that our young men should learn something 
of English and nothing of their own vernaculars. 


XV.—.Cost of Education. 

I believe that on no account University education should he made 
more costly. Already thd cost is high enough for the guardians to meet 
without considerable difficulty. The best students of the University 
generally come from families which are not very rich. If the high 
education be made very costly, the University is sure to lose its best 
students. Education was always very cheap and even profitable in 
India ; it should not be made very costly now. 


XVI.— The Necessity for a new University for the 
Central Provinces. 


From my many years’ experience of Nagpur and its students I have 
been able to form a very correct idea of the average merits of those who 
receive high education. They are intelligent, hard-working, always an¬ 
xious to learn, and have a ready grasp of the more difficult subjects. 
The average students are in no way inferior to those of Bengal where 
the high education was first introduced and where the people have 
utilised it to their best advantage and have proved true the almost pro¬ 
phetic* remarks in Lord Macaulay’s celebrated educational minute. This 
equality in intellect and love of learning seems to me to be quite natural. 
In both these provinces the highest classes of the society, who have a 
natural tendency towards intellectual pursuits and culture, appreciated 
the value of high education and the excellence of the European science 
and were the first to welcome them. It is no wonder, therefore, that in 
the Central Provinces students from families ever engaged with the 
Merits of Central Pro- * ntr i cac ’ es °f Panini and the subtleties and sublimities 
compared* Bo "** 18tud,,nt9 ° f Sanskrit philosophy and metaphysics, find pleasure 
' in working out problems of European mathematic and 

science. The merits of students may be compared to a certain extent by 
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their results in the higest examinations. The Nagpur students have twice 
beaten their friends of Calcutta in the Honours and in the M. A. examin¬ 
ation in Sanskrit. Twice again they have beaten Bengal in the B. L. 
examination. Only in the last M. A. examination one first class man 
came out of one of the Nagpur Colleges in Physical Science. I take 
pleasure in noting that this is the first time that a college under private 
management had such a good result in so difficult a subject. It is very 
rare that the standard Government colleges outside Calcutta show such 
results. We have no Premchand Roychand student as yet from these 
provinces; but we have ample compensation for this deficiency. One 
Nagpur graduate, educated in one of its colleges, passed very credit¬ 
ably the Mathematical Tripos of Cambric!ere and 

Nitjfpur Wrangler. 17 r , 

stood bracketed with one of the distinguished Cama 
brothers. The same student had to try for the Indian Civil Service 
examination and consequently his attention was divided; otherwise 
he would have done far better. But still I am proud to note that his 
career in Cambridge was more brilliant than that of the Premchand 
Roychand scholar of 1869- Thus in Cambridge, the central seat of the 
highest mathematical learning of the world, Nagpur yields only to 
Poona and to no other town of India, however advantageously placed. 

These brilliant results, in our own University and in England, will 
prove the correctness of my estimate of the merits of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces students. They prove also that the people of these provinces 
have appreciated high education and have profited by its instructions. 
There results have inspired them with confidence in their students and 
have prompted them to take measures for the furtherance of the high 
education and higher training. Thus, in order to perpetuate the memory 
of the glorious Queen-Empress, the loyal subjects of Her Majesty 
are going to establish at Nagpur a splendid physical and chemical 
laboratory which will afford ample opportunities for performing advanced 
experiments. The endowments to the different schools and colleges of 
the Central Provinces show how anxious the people are for high edu¬ 
cation. Although they have it to a good extent, still they are not satis¬ 
fied ; they are desirous of having more. They are conscious of what 
materials they have got in their student; they are aware of the advant¬ 
ages of the Bengal and Bombay Presidencies due to their seniority in 
education ; they are, therefore, all the more anxious to have a central 
seat of learning in these provinces. With a new University in these 
provinces the people hope to make up then’ deficiency, and by keeping 
Aip a high standard in their own University they aspire to be on a par 
with the sister provinces. Being under the same rule, the same system 
of Government and education, and similarly circumstanced in many ways, 
the people here do not see why they will ever remain more backward 
than the others. I quite believe that their wants and aspirations are 
reasonable and justified by facts, and thus I venture to lay them before 
the learned Commission and hope they will meet with the kindest con¬ 
sideration. I have every reason to hope that with a new University in 
these provinces, in the next quarter of a century we shall be able to 
make as good a progress as has been done in Calcutta and in Bombay. 
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Notwithstanding the ravaging effects of famine of the past several 
yeais the number of candidates going up for the different examinations 
has not much fallen ; and in the last Entrance examination of the Calcutta 
University, so many candidates appeared at the Hislop College centre 
that it was difficult to find accommodation for all of them. Within a 
few years it is quite probable that a separate examination hall will be 
Nece.sity of an Examina- necessary for these candidates, although all the High 
tl0 “ HaH ‘ Schools do not send up candidates for the Entrance 

examination of the Calcutta University. I may mention also the case 
of one school of Nagpur. In the Neill City School in August 1901 , there 
were 975 students on the roll, of whom 178 were in the Entrance class. 
The Mission School is also equally large. These facts tend to show that 
education is rapidly progressing in these provinces, and the demand for a 
separate University is getting stronger. 

Already we have four Arts Colleges and one Raj-Kumar College in 
the Central Provinces, teaching more than 300 students a year. There 
are 18 High Schools teaching about 900 students in the highest two 
classes. There are 70 Middle English Schools teaching more than 6,000 
students every year. There are Law Classes in the Morris College and 
in the Jubbulpore College. From the former alone 14 students passed 
the B. L. examination held in November last. I conclude from these 
^ ^ k numbers that there will be no lack of students in the 

new University, the foundation of which will give a 
new impetus and will necessarily raise many of the Middle English schools 
to the Entrance standard and some of the High Schools to 2nd grade 
colleges. A new college may be opened at Amraoti, the chief town of the 
Berars, and the two colleges of Indore are most likely to join the new Uni¬ 
versity. The Agricultur al School of Nagpur and the 
Umvemij. Engineering School of Jubbulpore may be united and 
developed to a Technical College with a branch of Forestry attached to it. 
Besides we shall have the splendid laboratory very soon. It is well- 
known that Nagpur is a seat of Sanskr it learning 5 the proposed new 
University may take advantage of this and may have a highly efficient 
Oriental Department in connection with one of its colleges. These will 
form a good nucleus of the new University, which, when brought into 
existence by the most benign power of the Supreme Government, will 
improve very rapidly and justify its own existence by promoting the high 
education in these provinces and always aiming at the high standard of 
learning in the oldest English and Indian University. We need not be 
discouraged at the comparative smallness of our number if we compare 
the following lists of the successful candidates of the Central Provinces 
with those of the whole Calcutta University in its earlier days, when its 
career commenced with 10 Arts Colleges in Bengal :— 

Central Provinces. 



M. A. 

B. A. 

B. Sc. 

F. A 

En¬ 

trance. 

School 

Final. 

■ 

B. L. 
LL.B. 

1899-1900 

4 ' 

■ 

16 

1 

35 

156 

20 

1 

4 

1898-1899 

. 

25 


63 

159 

18 


10 
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Calcutta University. 



M. A. 

B. A. 

B. Sc. 

F. A. 

En¬ 

trance. 

School 

Final. 

L.M.S. 

B. L. 
LL.B. 

1857 





162 




1858 

• • • 

2 



111 



11 

1859 

» « » 

10 



583 



3 

1860 

**» 

13 



419 



10 

1861 


15 


94 

477 



8 

1862 

* ■ » 

24 


99 

477 



9 

1863 

6 

25 


149 

690 



9 


Considering the vastness of the Calcutta University and the popu¬ 
lation of the rich provinces of Bengal, we may think that the progress in 
number of the candidates in the proposed University may not be equally 
fast; but I hope its deficiency in quantity will be made up by its profi¬ 
ciency in quality. When in the Punjab an University was started with 
five Colleges only, I do not see why we cannot have a new University 
here with a large number of institutions. The necessity of a separate 
University here seems to me to be most pressing. 

As far as funds are concerned, I fully believe from my experience 
here that the rich gentlemen of the Central Provinces are never back¬ 
ward in their liberality in any good cause. I have every hope, there¬ 
fore, that the rich gentry will come forward and co-operate with the 
Government in establishing this University, and most liberally endow it 
in the beginning of its career. In this last and most important point, I 
have tried to show that there are excellent materials in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces for the new University to work upon. It is asked for as a boon 
by the people appreciative of the rare merits of the high education. 
From the rapid progress in education which the provinces have made in 
such a short time, it is clear that they fully deserve to have a new Uni¬ 
versity the centre of learning in the Central Provinces. And from the 
philanthropic spirit of our rich men, I believe the Government will 
receive much help from the people in starting this University. If 
the origin of the new University can be traced to the sittings of this most 
learned body, then the appointment of the University Commission will 
be the most memorable event in the history of the Central Provinces. 

APPENDIX. 


Statistics of the successful candidates of the Madras University, 1857-65. 


Year. 

Matric. 

F. A. 

B. A. 

M. A. 

B. L. 

1857-58 ... 


36 


2 

• • • 

• • * 

1858-69 ... 

»*• 

30 


8 

4 4 4 

t«t 

1859-60 ... 

... 

23 

,, , 

5 


1 

1860-61 ... 

<<• 

48 

* • • 

6 

♦ •f 

3 

1861-62 ... 

• •• 

82 

» 4 « 

5 

• V • 

4 

1862-63 ... 

• • • 

105 

* * • 

8 

4 4 4 

2 

1863-64 ... 

• ■ ■ 

143 

23 

11 

• • • 

2 

1864-65 ... 


223 

50 

11 

... 

2 
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Statistics of the successful candidates of the Bombay University, 1859-65. 











Note of Evidence to be given before the University Commission. 

- 1»o»o« -... — 

One of the questions raised hy the Indian Universities Commission is 
whether steps should be taken to impart to the existing Universities the 
character of teaching Universities. 

Now the actual Indian Universities evidently are already teaching 
Universities in a certain sense; for they affiliate to themselves Colleges 
which undertake to impart instruction in those courses of study for j^ro- 
ficiency in which the University bestows degrees. I therefore can interpret 
the above question only as prompted by the conviction or feeling that 
the instruction given in our Colleges is not sufficiently high and thorough 
to be called University teaching in the true sense of the word, i. e., the 
sense attached to the term in the leading western countries. 

That the idea of Indian University teaching not coming up to the stand¬ 
ard of the older learned institutions of the world is by no means without 
justification I myself feel convinced, and I know that this conviction is shared 
by many persons acquainted with the aims and working of our present 
Universities. This holds good, more or less, I suppose with regard to all 
Indian Universities; in what follows, I shall however confine myself mainly 
to a consideration of that University with which I am best acquainted—I 
mean the University of Allahabad. 

That the teaching given in the Colleges of the United Provinces in 
preparation for the BA. degree is hardly to bo called University teaching 
in the proper sense of the term admits of no doubt. It may be somewhat 
difficult to assign its proper comparative rank to the teaching of the English 
language and Literature as carried on in our Colleges j the position these 
subjects hold in the Indian curricula is peculiar and can hardly be profitably 
compared with the study of languages in western countries. But in all 
other branches of study—notably the classical languages, History, Mathe¬ 
matics, Physical Science,—our present B, A. and B. Sc. courses are not 
higher than the courses of study in the best higher Schools in Europe—• 
England or the leading Continental countries—which prepare for a University 
career. The study of Philosophy as carried on in our B. A. Classes is an 
exception to this rule; but there are many who think, I myself among the 
rest, that the introduction of Philosophy into our B. A. stage is a decided 
mistake. 

An opportunity for continuing the different lines of study beyond the 
B. A. stage is no doubt offered by the M. A. courses which the University 
appoints and in which it offers to examine. But, as a look at the University 
Calendar will show, the University of Allahabad has achieved remarkably 
little in those higher fields of learning. The number of M. A.’s is small and 
the only branch of study, which is steadily represented in the M. A. lists 
by numbers of candidates not altogether negligible, is ‘ English literature.’ 
A beginining has of late years been made in Physical Science also ; but so far 
there is no ground for full confidence that this beginning will be steadily 
maintained and expanded. Apart from Science (with the restrictions just 
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mentioned) and ‘ English literature,’ there practically is no higher study worth 
mentioning in any of the great departments of knowledge recognised all the 
world over. 

Nor is this state of things difficult to account for. The people of 
these provinces have accustomed themselves to look upon that amount of 
knowledge which is represented by the B. A. degree as sufficient for all 
practical purposes. The B. A. degree is the door to all posts under 
Government, and any study going beyond it therefore is looked upon as a 
kind of luxury. Nor can the Colleges, as they are, do much to rouse higher 
ambitions. In almost all institutions of that class, the small staff of Pro¬ 
fessors is fully occupied with the instruction of the Intermediate and B. A, 
classes, and, moreover, only a limited section of the Professors possesses the 
qualifications required for lecturing with any degree of authority on the 
highest branches of the various disciplines. The circumstance that a fair 
number of candidates from several Colleges appear and manage to pass 
every year in the M. A. Examination in English literature neither 
proves that the staff posseses any very high qualifications, nor can it be 
urged—as is sometimes done—to prove that there is a real demand for higher 
instruction in that subjept only. There is a real demand for higher teaching 
in History, the Classics, and Philosophy ; but the students take up English 
Literature because their Colleges do not offer instruction in anything else. 
And while nobody will deny the importance of a study of English Literature, 
and while we admit that really excellent teaching in that branch of knowledge 
pre-supposes high ability and scholarship on the part of the Professors, we 
must acknowledge that there is something dilottantic and superficial about 
most (I do not say all) the M. A. studies in English in our Colleges. The great 
majority of the students reach nothing like real proficiency in that subject, 
and the teaching is undertaken, not always without success, by gentlemen 
not possessing any very deep going knowledge of any subject, but relying for 
the performance of their task, on the undeniable advantage of English being 
their mother tongue, and their possessing a fair general knowledge of English 
literature. It is mainly this almost exclusive limitation on the part of our more 
advanced students on the non-scientifie side to the study of English liter¬ 
ature which has thrown discredit on the entire “ humaniora" side of our 
Colleges. And whatever the case of English literature may be, the facf 
remains that we send forth from our Colleges no men or hardly any men 
possessing what according to the standard of European Universities would be 
called a scholarly knowledge of any of the main other branches of learning. The 
few passes which our University allows in studies, such as Philosophy, History, 
the Classical languages, are often nothing more than “ compassionate” passes 
granted with a view not to discourage higher studies altogether. 

I do not think that this is a satisfactory state of things. The question 
then arises how an improvement may be effected. 

Our Colleges, as at present constituted, clearly cannot be expected to do 
much to further any higher developments. To fit them for this, the staff every¬ 
where would have to be strengthened very considerably, and there appears 
no likelihood of this being done. The only effective plan to ensure a decided 
and permanent impetus being given to the higher studies in these Provinces, 
appears to me the establishment of a special institution—which may be called 
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a teaching University—making it its special task to supply all that higher 
instruction which our present Colleges fail to impart. What particular de¬ 
partments of knowledge should be cultivated by such a University, need not 
be detailed here—there certainly ought to be room for Science, Mathematics, 
History, Literature, Classical languages, Philosophy, Economies. And what 
should be the higher branches to be especially made over to a teaching Uni¬ 
versity, is of course obvious in the case of several subjects, as e,g. Mathematics 
and Physical Science. In the case of other disciplines, however, I wish to 
point out that a true Indian teaching University, as contemplated by me, 
should proceed on partly new lines. All the present Indian Universities 
and the courses of the instructions given under their auspices exhibit to my 
mind one grave defect—they fail adequately to recognise that higher instruc¬ 
tion in all those branches of knowledge which are not, like the principles of 
Mathematics and Physical Science, absolutely untouched by national differ¬ 
ences, should be for India of a type somewhat different from that of higher 
instruction in other countries. I may shortly illustrate my meaning by a 
reference to the study of Philosophy, which, as we know, has considerable 
attractions for the Indian mind. India possesses an important ancient phi¬ 
losophic literature of its own which continues to exercise a marked influence 
on modern Hindu thought, and in all probability will oontinue to do so for a 
longtime. No teaching of Philosophy in this country can be truly fruitful 
unless it recognises this fact, and attempts, somehow or other, to effect a 
co-ordination of Hindu and western thought. A certain guidance at any 
rate in this Department ought not to be withheld from the Indian student— 
how much this is needed is shown by the not infrequent crude relapses on 
the part of Indian youths who have received a western education into entire¬ 
ly Oriental modes of thought. No teaching of the kind advocated by me has 
ever been attempted in our Colleges, but it would be a task most worthy of, 
and in fact, not on any account to be declined by, a true Indian teaching 
University. Teaching of that kind would, of course, have to be entrusted to 
Professors of high and special qualifications. 

Another discipline in which a teaching University would be called 
upon to impart instruction of a kind essentially different from and superior 
to any given at present is History, more specially Indian History. Hardly 
anything of what modern research has accomplished and continues to 
accomplish in the latter Department—and I here take History in its widest 
sense, including the History of institutions, religions, literature, science, 
&c.—becomes known to our students; while, on the other hand, every 
young man, who has passed the B. A. Examination (with or without His¬ 
tory) is considered quite equal to the task of teaching Indian History 
to Entrance Classes. The absence of opportunities for acquiring com¬ 
petent knowledge is perhaps more striking and regrettable in this subject 
than in any other. 

It would be easy to extend these remarks to such sciences as Philology, 
economics, &c., but what I have said probably suffices to show in what 
sense I would assign to an Indian teaching University aims somewhat 
different from those our Colleges at present propose to themselves. But 
even if such a University aimed at nothing more than an extension of higher 
teaching on the present lines, the advantages of an institution of the kind being 
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established, appear to me altogether undeniable. For I presume that 
in any ease the Professors appointed to posts in such a University would 
be men specially fitted and selected for lecturing on definite departments of 
knowledge, possessing that authority which belongs io men themselves 
taking part in the research on which the life and progress of knowledge de¬ 
pend, and allowed that amount of leisure which participation in research 
and the duty of preparing advanced lectures demand. If a body, not neces¬ 
sarily large in the beginning, of such men were congregated somewhere in 
these Provinces, and if all students, who evince the desire and the capabi¬ 
lity of proceeding beyond the B. A. stage were placed in their charge, the 
cause of true culture and learning in this part of India would, I feel confident, 
receive a most marked and beneficial stimulus. Professors of that type 
should, of course, be allowed great liberty in teaching, they would settle their 
own courses unfettered by any prescribed Syllabus, and they would arrange for 
the examinations of their own pupils w T ith the co-peration, if deemed necessary, 
of Professors in similar institutions in other parts of India. The advantages, 
which would accrue to our most advanced students from not being scattered 
as now in isolated units or small groups, all over the Province, but coming 
into social and intellectual contact with one another, are obvious, and need not 
be dwelled on at length. 

As an alternative to the scheme of a central teaching University for these 
Provinces, claiming for itself all the work roughly answering to the present 
M. A. and D. Sc. teaching, there is advocated in some quarters the plan of the 
several leading Colleges specialising in different higher branches of study. 
This has in fact been talked about for years ; but no practical result has come 
of it. The so-called specialisation has everywhere resolved itself into small 
M. A. classes for English literature. Nor is any such plan likely to succeed 
in the future. The different Colleges evidently cannot afford to maintain 
Professorships for special lines of higher study, and without special appoint¬ 
ments of the kind there is no hope for any continued effort being main¬ 
tained on definite lines. And even, if specialisation of studies in different 
localities were actually accomplished, this would, in no way, be equal in value 
to a central institution with its larger number of Professors, its wider oppor¬ 
tunities for study and reading, and its greater power to stimulate the intellect 
and to rouse ambition of an elevated kind. 


It may appear premature to make proposals as to how the establishment 
in these Provinces of a Central teaching institution of the kind described might 
best be accomplished. But as I have definite views on this point, I may 
perhaps be allowed shortly to state them. No institution of the kind could 
be started or maintain itself for the present without Government initiative 
and support. We have one College in these Provinces —the Muir Central 
College—which already possesses five Professorships held by Europeans. If 
the number of Professorships in this College were raised to, let us say, eight 
to ten, with a small staff of Assistants in those branches where such are re¬ 
quired, we should have the nucleus of a teaching University ; with the stated 
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number of Professorships, it would, at any rate, be possible to provide for the 
representation of the more important branches of knowledge—important in 
themselves and with special reference tothis country. A transition to the new 
state of things might be effected by the Muir Central College at once disconti¬ 
nuing its Intermediate classes, and its B. A. classes later on, i. e., as soon as 
other Colleges at Allahabad would be ready and fit to undertake the local 
B. A. work. The College thus gradually transformed into a teaching Univer¬ 
sity would, in no way, interfere with the B. A. work carried on by the 
other Colleges in the United Provinces; nor also with the realization of any of 
the schemes at present discussed in various quarters, as to the different 
Colleges situated in one place combining towards a more effective discharge 
of their duties. Nor also would it be in the way of institutions of a 
similar type possibly being developed in other places in these Provinces, as 
e. g Aligarh. On the contrary, the establishment of an institution of 
higher position and claims at any one place, let us say, Allahabad 
would probably tend to rouse the ambitions and stimulate the efforts of 
other places. There is no reason why a territory as large as that of the 
United Provinces should not before long possess several centres [in which 
instruction of the highest type would be imparted. 

Apart from the Muir Central College with its present Professoriate 
seeming to form the natural nucleus for the development of a teaching Uni¬ 
versity, we also have to remember the existence of the fine new physical and 
chemical Laboratories here which can be fully and adequately utilized only in 
connection with the development of advanced teaching of Science on a large 
scale. And it also would hat e to be taken into account that Allahabad already 
is the seat of a Law College, and of a training College for teachers in 
higher Schools; the alumni of both these institutions might obviously derive 
various important benefits from the existence in the same place of a Teaching 
University. 

G. THIBAUT. 


Indian Press, Allahabad. 





Note of evidence to be given before the University Commission. 


1. European Models .—At present a University education does not exist 
in India except perhaps for the few students who read in a College for the 
M. A. degree. The B. A. in Mathematics of an Indian University knows 
less than an English School boy who enters Cambridge, intending to go up 
for the Mathematical tripos. Yet, Mathematic is generally considered in 
India the hardest subject. Our Colleges are really Schools. Unless it 
is intended to raise their level, it would be better that they should be 
called Schools, for, by giving the name of a University education to what 
is only a School education, the absence of a genuine University education 
is concealed. If, however, true Universities are to be established, there 
is need, not of a reform of the present system, but of a fresh start. Our 
models must be sought in the older European Universities. Now Oxford and 
Cambridge are independent of the Government and do not receive 
from it any financial assistance. In Germany, on the other hand, the Profes¬ 
sors draw their pay from the Government and are subordinate to the Minis¬ 
ter of education (cultus Minister). Higher education in India depends on 
the Government for pecuniary support, and must therefore be under the 
general control of the Government. In this respect then the circumstances 
in India are the same as in Germany. Moreover, the German Universi¬ 
ties obtain far better results than the English in proportion to the amount 
they cost. It seems then that in reorganising Indian Universities, the 
German Universities should be taken as models rather than Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

2. Relations between Government and Colleges. —While Professors must 
be subordinate to Government, there is no reason why they should be 
subordinate rather to the local than the Imperial Government. The local 
Government consists of the members of the Indian Civil Service. Now the 
examination for tho Indian Civil Service requires a good general knowledge 
of several subjects, but does not require scholarship in any one subject. Com¬ 
paratively few members of that service have distinguished themselves at 
Oxford or Cambridge. And some, like Sir Auckland Colvin, have not 
studied at any University. Moreover, the work of an Indian Civil servant 
allows him little leisure for further study after he has passed his examination. 
From want of knowledge of University education, the tendency of a local 
Government is to judge the efficiency of a College by the percentage of 
passes. This naturally leads to the belief that to procure passes is the chief 
object of teaching. Further, money has been unnecessarily spent on mere 
architecture, while the practical convenience of a College for teaching pur¬ 
poses has been disregarded. This, the Commission will see for themselves, has 
been the ease at the Muir College. Such a result might have been expected 
when the expenditure of money was under the control of men who had 
no personal knowledge of what was required. The most important consi¬ 
deration is, however, the effect of the present system on the recruitment 
of Professors. If genuine Universities are to be established in India, it will 
be necessary to obtain for the staff ths ablest men who can be induced to 
come to the country. Now, men of the highest eminence, such as Kelvin, 
Stokes or Maxwell, would not come under any circumstances. It would be 
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possible, however, with a better system to obtain men such as the College 
lecturers at Cambridge or the Professors of the Modern English Universities. 
At present, such men will not come. When men, who can obtain College lec¬ 
tureships, will not even enter the Civil Service, it is not likely that they will 
consent to accept a position subordinate to Indian Civil Servants. The ques¬ 
tion is not so much of pay as of independence. While, on the one hand, Pro¬ 
fessors ought to be liable to reprimand or dismissal if they neglect their duties 
or engage in political agitation, they ought, on the other hand, to have com¬ 
plete freedom in all matters relating to their scientific work. The Professors 
in Germany and the lecturers at Oxford and Cambridge have this freedom. 
Here, the Principal of a College is not trusted to spend Rs. 500 a year on 
books for the College Library. For every book he buys, he has to obtain the 
permission of the local Government, that is to say, of members of the Indian 
Civil Service. This is not a mere formality, for the permission is sometimes 
withheld. Yet a man who is by profession a student, might be expected to 
know more about books than men who are occupied with details of adminis¬ 
tration. Further, Professors are expected to vote on the Syndicate and the 
Seriate in accordance with the orders of the local Government. Another 
point is that no continuity of policy is to be expected from the local adminis¬ 
tration. Sir Alfred Lyall hoped to create a teaching University at 
Allahabad, and this would perhaps by now have been effected, but his 
policy was reversed by his successor, Sir Auckland Colvin. It seems then 
desirable that the control of University education should be in the hands of 
the Imperial Government. The Viceroy should be Chancellor of all the 
Indian Universities. The control of the Schools might still be left to the 
local Governments. The Inspectors of Schools and Director of Public 
Instruction would be officers of the local Government and have nothing to do 
with the Colleges. Even, as it is, the Director of Public Instruction is chiefly 
concerned witli the Schools, and is for this reason chosen from among the 
Inspectors of Schools. He cannot then be so well acquainted with the needs 
of the Colleges as the men who are actually working in them. Yet he is a 
member of the Syndicate and the Faculties, and takes part in tlm discussion 
of the courses for the B. A. and M. A. degrees. As the Professors are 
his subordinates, it is difficult for them to speak c n these subjects with 
the perfect freedom that ought to exist in all scientific discussions. 
Supposing, for instance, the Director of Public Instruction is a Botanist, 
the Professor of Botany, if he takes a different view from the Director, 
as to the manner in which Botany should be taught, must either sac¬ 
rifice his scientific conscience or run the chance of injuring his future 
prospects. But the chief evil is that the Professors are drawn away from 
the Colleges to become Inspectors of Schools in the hope pf rising to the 
highest position in the Department. Even, if such a man, as Lord Kelvin, 
had, by any chance, come to India, he could have done nothing to raise the 
level of scientific knowledge. His merits would have been judged by his 
percentage of passes. But, apart from this, he would soon have bepome an 
Inspector of Schools, and his special talents and knowledge would have been 
unutilised. It is useless to spend large sums on a Physical Laboratory as 
has recently been done at the Muir College unless able men are induced to 
accept and retain the appointment of Professor of Physics. 

3. Appointment of Fellows .—Only men of some academic distinction 
should be appointed. When Englishmen are appointed,they should, as a rule, 
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be men wlio have taken an Honours degree at Oxford or Cambridge. When 
Indians are appointed, they should have at least taken an M. A. degree at 
some Indian University. But it seems to me desirable that Indians, who 
have studied at some European University, should be perferred. On all 
genera] questions of education, the views of Indians unacquainted with any 
country, but their own, have little value. Thay do not know how far educa¬ 
tion in India falls short of what would be considered a tolerable standard in 
other countries. Hence, there is often to be noticed among Indians a ten¬ 
dency to lower the standard of examination with a view to obtain easy degrees 
for their sons. Any attempt to raise the age of admission also meets 
with opposition from the Indian community. But when there are more 
Indians who studied in Europe, it is to be hoped they will endeavour 
gradually to raise the level of their own Universities to that of tho European 
Universities. The present system of electing Fellows does not, I think, 
secure the best men. It is specially unfavourable to Indian Professors 
enagaged in teaching Mathematics or Physics, since their work, however 
good, does not attract attention. A better choice would, I think, be made 
by the Minister of Education. He would require local information, and 
this he should obtain from men engaged in teaching, not from the local 
Government. If the above qualifications were generally insisted on, and 
only men who took an interest in education were appointed, it would pro¬ 
bably be found that the number of Fellows was not too great. 

4. Constitution and function of Syndicate and Faculties. —In whatever 
way the Fellows are appointed, the Senate is not likely to deal 
satisfactorily with questions requiring technical knowledge. The Senate 
is a legislative body without party Government meeting only twice a year. 
Members often have not, before they come to the meeting, considered questions 
on which they have to vote. Sometimes they go away without know¬ 
ing what they have voted. Proposals may be thrown out merely because 
their effects are not understood. Such questions, as raising the age of 
admission to the University, ought, no doubt, to come before the Senate, but 
it is better that more technical questions should be dealt with by the 
Faculties. 

(a) The Syndicate. —The Principals of five Colleges are ex-officio 
members of the Syndicate. I see no reason why any man should be a 
member of the Syndicate apart his personal qualifications. At the time 
when I first came to India, only one of these five Principals was a scholar. 
The Syndicate often alters the courses of study recommended by the 
Faculties. In these matters the interest of the Principal conflicts 
with the duty of the member of the Syndicate. It is the interest of 
the Principal to obtain as many passes as possible. It is the duty 
of tho member of the Syndicate to maintain the standard of the 
examination. It is desirable that there should be some independent 
European members of the Syndicate since their presence ensures a 
freedom of discussion which would be impossible if all the members were 
Goyernment servants. This might be secured by appointing one or more 
Principals of non-Government Colleges, taking, however, into account, personal 
qualifications. Of course, some independent Indian members ought also to 
be on the Syndicate. Probably the best Syndicate would be obtained if 
members were appointed by the Minister of Education. 

(h) The Faculties .—No constitution would be satisfactory which does 
not secure that technical questions shall be dealt with by men 
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possessing technical knowledge. The fundamental defect of Indian 
education is that instead of specialists who confine themselves within 
their own range of studies, we have men who are not specially qualified 
in any subject and who interfere in all subjects. Unless this is 
remedied, any changes of form in the Universities will be useless to 
raise the level of education in India. Besides the special Faculties 
of Law, Medicine, and Engineering, there should be a Faculty of Science as 
well as a Faculty of Arts. For most of the members of the Faculty of 
Arts are incompetent to discuss scientific questions. These Faculties should, 
I think, be placed on a statutory basis, so that their constitution may not 
hereafter be altered by the Senate. They should only consist of experts 
in the subjects with which they deal. Each Faculty might elect its own 
members subject to the confirmation of the Minister of Education. All the 
Faculties conjointly might form the Senate The affiliation of Colleges in 
Science should be dealt with by the Faculty of Science. The Syndicate 
has, in the past, allowed Colleges to send up candidates in Physics and Che¬ 
mistry without inquiring whether these Colleges possessed the means of 
teaching experimental science properly. Examiners are now recommended 
to the Syndicate by Boards consisting of experts. As the Syndicate gene¬ 
rally accepts the recommendations of the Boards, the appointments are satis¬ 
factory. It would, however, be better for the Boards to be elected by and 
report to the respective Faculties. Courses of study should obviously be 
prescribed rather by the Faculties than by tho Syndicate, since this a matter 
which requires expert knowledge. 

5. Age of admission. —Students do not now enter European Univer¬ 
sities before the age of eighteen. Up to that age they acquire the restraints 
of School discipline. Moreover, intellectually they are not sufficiently 
mature to study tho higher parts of Mathematics or Physics. 

6. A teaching University —Every genuine University has a local habita¬ 
tion. Perhaps the simplest way of establishing such Universities in India 
would be to call most of the existing Colleges schools and make what 
is now the B. A. examination, an examination for admission. Each Univer¬ 
sity would then consist of a single College or of several Colleges situated 
in the same town. It may be however that the Commission will come to 
the conclusion that this is impossible in India. In that case something will 
still be gained if a list of recognised teachers is formed and candidates 
for the M. A. degree are required to attend the lectures of recognised 
teachers. The candidate should, before admission to the examination, be 
obliged to produce a certificate of attendance signed by the lecturer, and 
no exemption should be allowed. 

7. Minor defects. —I have not called the attention of the Commission 
to minor defects, such as the custom of prescribing text-books, for instance, 
since these will be remedied by internal action when the control of the 
Universities is placed in the hands of competent scholars subordinate only to 
the Imperial Government. With the present constitution there is little hope 
of any improvement. On the contrary, it is probable that as more Colleges 
become affiliated, the level of the University will gradually sink. 
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Me, E. G. HILL, 

Professor of Natural Science, Muir College, Allahabad. 


Centralization. 

In the report which my learned friend Professor Ward of 
Lucknow will put before this Commission, he will deal in a comprehen¬ 
sive manner with the need for centralizing this University and will 
prove the benefit of such centralization to the student, teacher and the 
State, It is possible that the measures suggested by Professor Ward 
will prove too drastic tor immediate adoption and I put forward some 
modifications of his proposals which are more feasible and which may yet 
accomplish some good purpose. 

I take it that the benefits of centralization may be summed up as 
follows :—• 

(1) . Increased mutual intercourse between students engaged in 

similar pursuits, 

(2) . Increased improved teaching facilities. 

(3) . The consequent atmosphere of learning which would naturally 

surround the true University. 

I do not attempt to prove these points ; it is, I think, unnecessary to 
do so. We agree that one of the greaUfaetors in University education 
is, or should be, this mutual intercourse between students (the word in¬ 
cludes the professor no less than the undergraduate). But when we look 
at the University as it is, we find it consists of a large number of scattered 
colleges, some small, some large, but all equally out of touch one with the 
other. 

The first step in university reform is, I submit, to abolish the small 
college. I append a table of colleges affiliated up to the B. A. standard, 
with the number of candidates sent up for examination during the last 
three years. 


College. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

Average. 

St. John’s, Agra 

26 

20 

19 

22") 4Q* 

Agra College 

28 

24 

20 

24/ 40 

Ajmer 

9 

7 

6 

7 

Aligarh 

30 

34 

34 

33* 

Muir College 

29 

66 

54 

44* 

Bareilly 

24 

16 

9 

16 

Benares 

20 

29 

18 

22* 

Christ Church, Cawnpore 

14 

14 

13 

14 

Jabalpur 

6 

8 

10 

8 

Jaipur .. ... ... ... 

4 

3 

3 

3 

Jodhpur ... ... ... ... 

2 

4 

3 

3 

Gwalior ... ... ... ... 

7 

14 

9 

10 

Lucknow CamiiDg College ... 

28 

35 

26 

SO') 

Christian College ... 

5 

10 

5 

7 f. 38* 

Women’s College ... 

2 

1 

1 

l) 

Meerut College ... ... ... 

13 

12 

5 

10 

Ujjain 

-- .. . — .> --—--—---—-- 

3 

6 

6 

4 


* Numbers at present at the 6 respective centres. 
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It will be seen from these figures that out of 18 colleges no less 
than half average not more than 10 candidates a year, while only one- 
third attain to an average of more than 20 students a year ; at Ajmer, 
Jaipur, Jodhpur and Ujjain the numbers are ridiculously small ; two of 
these colleges sending up three candidates per annum. 

Besides the fact that the broader educational value of college life 
depends, within limits, on the number of undergraduates at the college, 
as well as on the staff, the expense of education in these small colleges 
is an argument in favour of their disaffiliation. Most of these small 
“ Colleges ” are in reality schools with college classes (in itself a highly 
undesirable state of things), and the comparatively large amount of time 
and money spent on “ University ” work would be infinitely better 
employed in raising the quality of teaching in the school departments. 

My table goes back only as far as 1900, but taking the year 1897 
I find that in that year 9 candidates appeared from Jaipur, 11 from 
Ujjain, 7 from Gwalior, 4 from Ajmer. Numbers are of course bound to 
vary slightly from year to year, but the average for each of these colleges 
for the three years ending 1899 is in each case higher than the average 
for the three following years. 

This gives additional evidence that the colleges are not really re¬ 
quired. Let them teach only as far as the intermediate standard. 

Two other colleges merit similar treatment, viz. Bareilly and 
Meerut. The numbers at Bareilly have fluctuated very much, but have 
in the last three years fallen from 24 to 9, while at Meerut the numbers 
for the last four years have been 14, 13, 12, and 5 respectively. Such a 
decline invites a merciful annihilation. The small numbers at Christ 
Church, Cawnpore, which is situated at so large and important a centre, 
are doubtless due to the sectarian character of the institution, but the fact 
of its being sectarian does not justify its existence, especially with the 
new Christian College and Christian Hostel at Allahabad. Broadly, 
then, my idea is to leave only 5 centres, each with a system of intercol¬ 
legiate lectures. At each centre there would be several colleges as 
below :— 

Agra ... ... 3 Colleges. 

Aligarh ... ... the M. A. O, College. 

Allahabad ... ... 3 Colleges. 

Benares ... ... 2 Colleges. 

Lucknow ... ... 3 Colleges. 

These centres would then arrange lectures on an intercollegiate 
system. 

I do not wish it to be thought that I advocate disaffiliation simply on 
the grounds of a college being small. It is because the numbers at the 
centre are small that I wish to see that centre removed from the affiliat¬ 
ed list; for the future the University should deal with the affiliation not 
of colleges but of centres, each of which should itself, in the ideal, be a 
small teaching University. 

So far my remarks have been confined to the B. A. standard. There 
is most unfortunately a certain amount of finality about the examinations 
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for this degree. On the whole I think we should either make the 
examination easier than it is at present and let the course stretch over 
three years instead of four, or make it very much harder indeed, and 
try to make it correspond more to the examinations for the similar degree 
in European Universities. 

With our existing institutions I think the former course presents the 
least difficulty, and the degree of B. A. would mean that a young man 
has reached the age of 19, that he possesses a fair knowledge of the 
English Language and a slight acquaintance with History, a Classical 
Language or some branch of Natural Science with Mathematics. All 
speculative subjects and English Literature should certainly be reserved 
for the M. A. courses in the university proper. With regard to higher 
work there can hardly be two opinions, and I heartily agree with the 
proposals made by Dr. Thibaut and Professor Ward that all this should 
be centralised in Allahabad. 

These United Provinces present an almost ludicrous example of the 
extent to which decentralization can be carried. We have engineering 
at Roorkee, medicine at Agra, agriculture at Cawnpore, physics and che¬ 
mistry in Allahabad, to mention science subjects only. The University 
has no examinations in biology, botany, physiology or agriculture, or any 
form of applied Science. Let the habitat of the University be where it 
may, if any spirit of research, any breath, of the real University life is to 
be fostered, it will only be done where, in one place and with one aim, 
learned men are grouped together. 


Science in Schools. 

This University rightly demands that candicates for the B. Sc., 
degree should have passed that Intermediate examination in the B. course. 
There is no such rule enforcing candidates for the Intermediate to study 
science in schools; consequently many of them begin their science at 
colleges. We have thus in the Intermediate classes some boys who 
have learned science at school and many who have not done so, and we 
might expect the former to show considerably more facility for their 
work than the latter. Speaking from experience I deny that this is the 
case ; the reverse is often true. The boys have too frequently been 
taught to learn in quite the wrong way and cannot adapt themselves 
readily to a new method. This deduction is entirely borne out by the 
examiners in the school final examination whose remarks are always to 
the effect that the boys know “ the book,” that they know nothing of 
“ the subject,” that they have been badly taught. 

The Inspectors of schools admit this. In some cases they confess 
their own inabilty to superintend science teaching and submit the impos¬ 
sibility of getting good teachers on the available salaries. 

The question then arises as to the desirability of teaching science in 
schools at all; if it is taught as to what science should be taught, and as 
to how the present teaching can be improved. 

The peculiarly unscientific temperament of the people of this 
country, and their absolute ignorance of the explanation of simple natural 
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phenomena is quite a sufficient reason for the continuance of some form 
of science teaching, and to my mind goes far to answer the question 
as to what Science should be taught. This should not consist in accurate 
measurement carried to an extreme, but rather in the enfolding of the 
secrets of nature with regard to the common objects of every day life, 
and the knowledge of method employed in the demonstrations. There is 
an excellent syllabus for an elementary course of physics and chemistry 
issued by the Council of the Incorporated Association of Head Masters 
which might be modified to suit our Indian Schools with the consequent 
abolition of the text-book. 

The University of Allahabad has always been to the fore in urging 
the importance of the practical side of scientific studies. To conduct 
practical examinations in the schools otherwise than ,by the Government 
Inspectors is however impossible. My proposals therefore with regard 
to improving science teaching in schools include :— 

(1) . Improving the teachers. 

(2) . Provision for suitable and thorough inspection. 

I am told that the teachers are underpaid. It ought to be possible 
to get satisfactory men at Rs. 40—Rs. 50. This is large pay compared 
with that of English board school masters to whom our school masters 
correspond. In those Provinces our school teachers pass through an 
excellent course at the Training College, an institution the importance 
of which cannot be over-estimated. It would be well if other provinces 
copied us in this respect. But it must be remembered that the science 
master is cut off from his fellow scientists almost entirely, and unless his 
enthusiasm is wonderfully greater than that of any native teacher I have 
had the honour of meeting, a few years will see the advantage gained at 
the Training College completely lost, and the last state of that man will 
be worse than the first. I suggest that every science master should 
come in to Allahabad for an annual or biennial course of say 4 or 5 weeks 
at the Training College, or for a course of University extension lectures 
at the Muir College. This course might be on the lines of the prescribed 
course in the schools and be open to all other teachers who could attend 
it, I am convinced that such supplementary and regular training would 
soon have its effect in the schools. It is equally essential that a Science 
Inspector, a European, should at least biennially inspect all schools in 
which science is taught. 


Boarding Houses. 

Bound up to some degree with the idea of centralization is the idea 
of hostel or boarding-house accommodation for students. In our colleges 
students meet for a few minutes between lectures, but that is about all, 
There is no common life, and no thought of sharing in anything but the 
assimilation of matter which will enable them to pass prescribed examin¬ 
ations. The discipline of College life is very slight, and nothing is 
done at all by the University for the moral welfare of its undergraduates. 

All that the University can do in this respect is to insist that under¬ 
graduates who are not living with their parents must live in boarding 
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houses recognised by the University and the colleges for which they 
provide accommodation. Unfortunately the representative Government 
institution in these Provinces has done little or nothing for its alumni in 
the provision of hostels, and it may be safely said that hitherto the lack 
of such accommodation has been little short of scandalous. 

The simplest way in which reform can be brought about is for the 
University to pass some rule which will make residence in college hostels 
an essential qualification for its degrees. This should be done at once, 
and the rule should come into effect in say two years’ time. 

As regards the relation of these boarding houses to the University, 
this must surely depend upon, and be inseparably connected with, their 
relation to the colleges. 

We already have colleges, and we cannot create another kind of 
affiliated institution so long as these colleges exist. We really need 
residential colleges and provision for the need should be made by the 
colleges which desire affiliation. 

Private enterprise in the erection of hostels should be welcome, if 
on no other ground than that the induced competition will promote a 
high standard of excellence, but these hostels must be responsible to the 
college or colleges for which they provide accommodation. Recognition 
by the University should be granted through the Principal of the College, 
and the Principal of the College should be the only representative in 
the University of these hostels. 

European superintendence, though desirable, is by no means a neces¬ 
sity, since the Principal or his deputy will have plenary power over 
every hostel affiliated to his college. 

The University should frame a set of rules to which all recognised 
boarding houses must conform, these including accommodation, night 
rules, &c. Minor rules would be framed by the Principals or Wardens 
of the hostels subjeot to the Principal’s countersignature. 

The protected hostel system seems to fail; and it is undesirable 
that any more hostels on the lines of the Muhammadan boarding house 
should be allowed to spring into existence. The more open the competi¬ 
tion between such institutions the better. 





PANDIT ADITYA RAM BHATTARCHARYA, M.A., PROFESSOR OF 
SANSKRIT, MUIR CENTRAL COLLEGE. 


A few notes submitted to the Universities Commission in connection with 
educational matters in general and with the subject of Sanskrit in particular. 

In submitting a few notes in connection with educational matters in general 
and with the subject of Sanskrit in particular, I have to go back retrospectively 
to the state of things as they existed before the establishment of the Allahabad 
University in 1887. 

For about a quarter of century before that year the schools and colleges were 
affiliated to the Calcutta University and the school and college going youths of 
these Provinces had to go through the same training as the alumni of the 
educational institutions of Bengal. As a rule, our students always stood second 
best in the higher examinations, partly because the teaching staff in the colleges 
here were inadequate to cope with the variety of subjects that the students 
had to take up for their examinations and partly because the colleges of 
Bengal had taken a long start before the affiliation of the North-Western 
Provinces colleges and better equipped colleges like the Presidency college 
and other institutions enabled their students to keep ahead in the race ; and 
partly because their proximity with the seat of the University as also the 
examinations being conducted chiefly by the Bengal professors gave their 
students certain advantages over the candidates who appeared from the remoter 
colleges of Upper India. In the Councils of the Calcutta University there was 
a very inadequate representations from the Upper Provinces and the few who 
were appointed Fellows hardly ever attended the Faculty or the Senate meetings, 
both on account of the distance and a feeling of strangeness which had always 
prevented their relationship with the Bengal people from growing into intimacy. 
This state of things could not last long. And though the idea was brewing 
from the Lieutenant-Governorship of Sir William Muir and the Directorship of 
Mr. M. Kempson, the severance actually took place during the satrapy of Sir 
Alfred Lyall and the Directorship of Mr. Edmund White, C.S. The desire to 
have the direction of education in their own bands led the head of the Local 
Government and the head of the Department of Public Instruction to secede 
from the Calcutta University. It was not from any serious dissatisfaction with 
the system of education that was in vogue with the Calcutta University. 
However, to make their case strong enough for severance, it was stated by the 
first Chancellor of the new University that oriental studies would find greater 
consideration at the hands of the seceders. But the ink of the Chancellor 
writing was scarcely dry before the men who took the leading part in the 
working of the new University gave the gobye to the classical languages of the 
Province and followed the Calcutta system by preferring English philosophy to 
oriental classics in the bifurcation scheme. The cause of the secession of Punjab 
a few years earlier was very different. There that orientalist, the late Dr. Leitner, 
had chalked out a scheme of his own and had urged the separation of the 
Punjab from Calcutta to carry out a distinct scheme of education—whether 
good or bad it may be judged from its results. 

But the Allahabad University bodily adopted the Calcutta curriculum 
with some exceptions. One of these exceptions was an improvement on the 
Calcutta plan. There the classical language second paper of the Entrance 
Examination used to be a translation from English into the vernacular and vice 
versa. The result of such a system was at times embarrassing to the college 
professors. He would sometimes find a student admitted to the first year 
class quite innocent of Sanskrit, but who had managed to secure the total 
pass-mark in the vernacular translation paper. To prepare such a student for 
the Intermediate Examination in Sanskrit was an up-hill work. Our own system 
here requires in the second Sanskrit paper translation of unseen passages from 
the classical languages into English and vice versa. Beyond this the new 
University has done nothing that can be compared favourably with tbe older one. 
Rather, on the other hand, by reducing the number of papers in the classical 
languages from two to one in the Intermediate and from six to four in the 
M.A. Examinations it made the test less thorough. These defects have at last 
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recently been corrected on the representation by the Sanskrit Board of Studies 
which was long resisted by the Syndicate on Snancial grounds. Except the 
changes mentioned above, the Allahabad University has simply worked on the 
lines of the older University. The Calcutta University in spite of its many 
defects has done something for Sanskrit which will ever be remembered with 
gratitude by all its well-wishers, specially by those who have benefited by the 
reform which the University inaugurated long ago. In 1865 the University 
made Sanskrit compulsory for the First Arts Examination, and immediately 
afterwards for the Entrance and B.A. Examinations. By doing so the 
University has given Sanskrit a larger number of students than it had before. 
Before that period hardly any one outside the Sanskrit college of Calcutta and 
the Anglo-Sanskrit Department of the Benares college studied Sanskrit along 
with his English courses. Now several thousand youths get a knowledge of it 
which, however smattering, yet can form the foundation of a higher knowledge if 
the student cares to lay on it in his higher examinations. Some of the present 
leaders of native opinion in Calcutta are in favour of abolishing Sanskrit and 
of placing Bengali in its stead. A more suicidal policy cannot be thought of. 
They may demand a knowledge of the vernacular in their scheme of examin¬ 
ation. But to kill the mother that the child may get greater attention is hardly 
an action of wisdom. Bengali literature, of whose interests they are so solicitous, 
is from the beginning of its creation up to the present time permeated with 
classical thoughts and ideas. And no one, I venture to observe, would deny 
that Bengali has greatly gained by it and would not have been what it is but 
for this permeation. But by abolishing Sanskrit they will cut asunder the 
source of the fountain which has afforded such a perennial nourishment to it. 
What is wanted for the realisation of their wishes is, in my humble opinion, if 
not the keeping up a profound study of Sanskrit, but at least a familiarity with 
ancient and national traditions. I hope and trust that no man of light and 
leading up here in these provinces entertains like notions to which 1 have 
animadverted above. For the interests of vernacular education we have added 
a vernacular paper in our new scheme of matriculation examination. 

I have already mentioned that in the bifurcation scheme the new University 
preferred English philosophy to oriental classics in imitation of the Calcutta 
system, thereby relegating the latter to an inferior place, making it alternative 
with history, the compulsory subjects being English literature and philosophy. 
When later on English philosophy was dethroned to give place to political 
science, the claim of the classical language was again lost sight of. It was not 
until very lately that by a resolution of the Faculty of Arts which has been 
accepted by the Syndicate and Senate, that the classical languages have been 
made a compulsory subject in the B.A., for those who would not take up 
Mathematics. This is a step in the right direction. But the more perfect 
scheme would be to make classical language compulsory for every one on the 
Arts side. Mathematics in the higher examinations should be exclusively 
reckoned as a subject of the Science Faculty. I may mention parenthetically 
here—though it may appear out of the place—that the creation of this Science 
Faculty was a later idea and the outcome of the activities of some of its 
leading and gifted members. There was no such notion present of a distinct 
Science Faculty in the minds of the founders of the new University who had 
adopted the B.A. course of the Calcutta University system as their science side 
and continued the system for a number of years. But this by the way. I 
should now return to Sanskrit. 

The adoption of the proposal which gives precedence to Sanskrit over 
some subjects in the B.A. course, which were usually preferred, because their 
study did not demand so much labour as that of Sanskrit, will, however, take 
many years to attain any perceptible result in the increase of students in the 
Sanskrit classes, because the bifurcation system of the Arts and Science courses 
beginning from the lower examinations since the institution of the School Final 
Examination system has reduced the number of Sanskrit students in the schools 
and colleges very much. 

But, while on the one hand, the educational schemes of the University and 
of the Department of Public Instruction have thinned the Sanskrit classes in the 
schools and colleges of these provinces, the main cause of the present 
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impoverished condition of Sanskrit as a second language in the University system 
of education is to be traced to another circumstance. Sanskrit as a second 
language does not pay in these provinces. The court language is Urdu. Hence 
Persian is preferred to Sanskrit by candidates for the Judicial and Executive 
subordinate services and for the Law, Roorkee Engineering and the Lahore 
Medical College Examinations. All demand or till lately demanded a knowledge 
of Urdu. The study of Sanskrit does not benefit them. I believe an old order 
of the Local Government required the passing of the Middle Class Examination 
with Urdu as a qualification for services of Rs. 10 and upwards. All these 
ukases of the Heads of Departments and institutions have made Urdu and 

Persian the favourite second language and Hindi and Sanskrit have been going 
to the wall. It is simply owing to the tenacity of life of the sacred language 

and of the spoken tongue of the Hindus of these Provinces that we still find 

them living in however decrepid a condition. The wonder is that they still live 
in the curriculum of studies. For the reasons stated above, Hindu students 
largely flock to the Persian and Urdu classes. For these reasons the Allahabad 
University counts smaller number of Sanskrit students than the Universities of 
Calcutta and Bombay. 

Over and above these local circumstances which have made the study of 
Sanskrit unpopular in comparison with Persian there is its inherent 

difficulty of acquiring a knowledge of it. Sanskrit has the most intricate system 
of grammar, the study of which is repellent to students whose chief aim of 
University education is to attach the two coveted letters after their names, and 
thereby to qualify for Deputy Collectorships and Munsifships or a professional 
career. They want to reach this goal by the shortest and easiest route. 
The comparative ease with which Persian can be learnt is another great attraction 
to its class besides the official privileges it offers to its students. For the 
M.A. Examination in Sanskrit one of the most difficult text-books in Sanskrit 
rhetoric written about a thousand years ago is a text-book as also equally 
difficult and standard text-books in the different systems of philosophy. 
Selections from the old archaic Rigveda have to be mastered—a branch of study 
which even most modern pandits are not conversant with. Where is such 
a variety and comprehensiveness in the Persian course? Why even the 
English M.A. curriculum is confined to literature proper. 

The Sanskrit examination demands a study of philosophical text-books, 
together with that of prose, poetry and drama. And yet strangely enough the 
easier Persian has all along been placed on an equal footing with the difficult 
Sanskrit in the University system of examination. It is only very lately that the 
University has become alive to this inequality and to the danger of the facility 
which Persian offers to the B.A. candidate over history and other alternative 
subjects, and that a medium of Arabic has been added to it to keep up the 
balance of studies. I have been forced to make these observations touching the 
popularity of Persian with the majority of Hindu students in order to trace the 
causes which have landed the study of Sanskrit in this University to its present 
plight. I should have fain avoided making these observations, for they are likely 
to be viewed as a covert attack upon Persian which may hurt the susceptibilities, 
of my Mahomedan fellow subjects who have come to view Persian as their 
classical language. But here I will remind them that their true classical 
language Arabic is as much in the danger of being ousted from the schools and 
colleges as Sanskrit. If Persian has reduced many Hindus from the pursuit of 
Sanskrit, it has also drawn away many Mohamedans from the study of Arabic. 
Hay, more, fewer Mohamedans take up Arabic than Hindus take up 
Sanskrit. If then the study of the two great classical languages is to be 
encouraged, something ought to be done to readjust their status and to set a 
premium to their study. This brings me to the subjects of suggestions as to 
how to prevent the disappearance of Sanskrit from the schools and colleges of 
these Provinces. 

i. For every examination on the Art side of the University the two classi¬ 
cal languages must be made compulsory subjects. 

a. Special scholarships and fellowships to be created for the promotion of 
Sanskrit and Arabic studies. 
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3. Civic honours (for example a seat in the Durbar) to be bestowed up 
Sanskrit and Arabic M.As. 

4. Graduates taking up Sanskrit should have certain facilities offered them 
to enter the services and the professions by a slight relaxation of the rule which 
require an Urdu certificate from them. The suggestions made above are not 
exhaustive. 

I have hitherto confined my remarks on the study of Sanskrit in its relation 
to the English schools and colleges under the University. If it be not foreign 
to the subject, I may be allowed to make some observations on the preservation 
of Sanskrit learning in the country. Sanskrit learning cannot be preserved 
simply by the agencies of English schools and colleges affiliated to the Uni¬ 
versity, where Sanskrit has to be studied as a ' second ’ language. Sanskrit 
demands a whole heart, an entire devotion from its votaries. A study of Sanskrit 
to be thorough must be carried on in the traditional methods of the pandits, 
such as is in vogue in the Sanskrit College, Benares. The old method of course 
is open to improvement. A critical and historical study of Sanskrit literature on 
European methods may be introduced, so that the future pandit may be posted 
up to up-to-date Western criticisms. But let me raise a warning voice against the 
introduction of any system which may encourage cram. Lest the written 
examination system that has been introduced by the Benares Sanskrit College 
degenerate into cram the old viva voce system should be supplemented to the 
examinations on paper. Not that I give preference to the wranglings of the 
pandits and to their intellectual gymnastics in the arena of their sabhas, but 
a thorough oral examination is a superior test of scholarship which must be 
insisted upon. Too many subjects should not be allowed to be taken up. 
Speciality was the characteristic of the old system and it should continue. 
Such speciality not to begin until the student has acquired a knowledge of the 
language sufficiently well to intelligently study his special subject. 

But what about the prospects in life of these would-be pandits ? Emolu¬ 
ments and honours to learned Brahmins are day by day on the decrease. The 
channels of Indian generosity of these days have taken other outlets to spend 
themselves. Even the illiterate and militant Pandas of the sacred places of 
pilgrimage are pampered by the well-to-do of the land, and only a small quota 
of & their charity goes to support the learned class. Unless Government sets 
apart a special fund for the preservation of Sanskrit learning and until Indian 
patriots of the Carnegie Cecil Rhodes type arise in the land, the future prospects 
of the Sanskrit pandits is very gloomy. This concludes my notes on the special 
points which I have been asked to consider. 

I now take up certain points to deal with in connection with the constitu¬ 
tion of the University, If the Allahabad new University adopted generally the 
system of education of the Calcutta University, it did not adopt its constitution. 
The new University avoided some of the defects of the older one. At least the 
constitution of the Syndicate is more representative of colleges than that of the 
Calcutta University. Those who work within it know that the Principals and 
Professors of Government Colleges and the Inspector of Schools will, as a rule, 
vote with their chief, the Director of Public Instruction. In tacitly commending 
the votes of the men of the department he is supposed to be acting the tyrant. 
But he himself is sometimes coerced by his superiors whose mandate he has 
to carry out. And how can he perform this work if he does not command 
both the willing and unwilling members of the service ? How many times have 
I not wished in my heart of hearts that a rule had been laid down clearly that 
fellows who enter the Senate room did so, not as an employe of the State, but as 
a scholar or a specialist, or a member of the republic of letters ? Official etiquette 
requites an implicit obedience on the part of the subordinate to his superior in 
office. The call of duty, however, to his convictions may demand a different 
course of action. What is he to do when he is thrown between this Scylla and 
Charybdis? If the Universities Commission advised Government to lay down a 
distinct line of actions for the guidance of its servants, a good thing would be 
achieved. 

From the Syndicate to come now to the Faculty of Arts. The constitution 
of this body in this University is not an improvement, I fear, on the Calcutta 
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plan. I have often observed that the Boards of Studies, which are formed out 
of the Faculty of Arts, cannot find an adequate number of members owing to 
the smallness of the Faculty of Arts itself. The services of members in the 
Senate could not be utilised in the Board of Studies, because they were not 
members of the Faculty. I am of opinion that every Fellow should be a member 
of a Faculty and no one to be elected a Fellow who is not competent to sit in 
a Faculty. 

As to the charge of having too many Fellows in the Senate and those too 
not always good, I fear the Government is more to blame than the fellow-electors 
of the University, The elected Fellows of our University are not so bad as 
some of the Government nominees. But whether nominated by the Govern¬ 
ment or elected by the Fellows, let there be no sleeping Fellows outside the 
Faculty. These Fellows take no active part in the affairs of the University 
in the course of the year, but embarrass the Syndicate and the Faculty of Arts 
by their hostile votes and swamp the regular workers in the meetings of the 
Senate. 

The burning question of a teaching University 'versus an examining University 
demands a few remarks. If teaching Universities —-1 use the plural number 
purposely, for a large territory like that of the Allahabad University needs more 
than one seat of learning to meet the requirements of about sixty millions of its 
population—be feasible, nothing can be a better scheme for the imparting of the 
highest education to the Indian youths. We ought to have one or more centres 
of learning where the highest standard of education can be reached by the 
youths of these Provinces. We are at present producing mediocres and no 
nation can be great whose youths cannot rise above mediocrity. But it is often 
forgotten that mediocres can but produce mediocres. Where Government or 
private colleges have imported the best teachers from Europe, the scholars 
turned out by them have been of a better stamp. It all depends on the action 
of Government and Educational bodies W'ho are managing colleges and it means 
cost. But if high education means cost; let it fall on the State and on the rich 
men of the land. If highest education means the greatest cost to the people, you 
place an impediment in the way of poor students of India. The Brahmin has 
always been poor in his purse, but rich in bis intellect. The descendant of the 
ancient Rishis are being turned into hewers of wood and drawers of water, while 
the sons of the richer Khansama and the Babarchi of the Collector and the 
Commissioner Sahib are become B.As. and M.As. Is such a social revolution 
desirable ? In ancient India and till now in indigenous Pathsala the highest 
education is obtained gratis, or by voluntary payment after the education of the 
student had been completed. The doors of the temple of learning were not 
closed to anyone, because he had no money to pay for entrance and stay therein. 
For the advancement of learning the cost to its devotees should be made as 
small as possible. 
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M. S. AMJAD ALl M. A. 

PROFESSOR OF ARABIC AND PERSIAN, 

Muir Central College, 

Allahabad. 


I 

Boarding House. 

It is desirable that there should be Boarding Houses for Hindu and Moham- 
madnn students. Study at Colleges is comparatively of little value to students 
without a common social life. It is, further, desirable that there should be some 
place like the Union at Oxford or Cambridge where all students may meet. 

II 

University Professors and Lecturers. 

Most of the present teachers of Arabic do not know the language sufficiently 
and many do not even know English. They can hardly speak, write or even 
grasp the sense of any Arabic work they have not specially studied, and he who 
cannot do even as much can hardly be said to have made any great progress in it, 
even though he should be familiar with some writings of the most difficult authors: 
for how can the beauties of a polished style be perceived without a previous know¬ 
ledge of that which is plain and unadorned ? It is therefore highly desirable that 
a list of University teachers should be formed and the candidates for M. A. should 
be required to attend the lectures of a recognised teacher. 

III 

School of Theology. 

This subject cannot be taught in India without exciting religious animosi¬ 
ties. It is worth while to remember what Sir Jiion Stracbey has said in his India 
“ That education should be severed from religion is an idea as repugnant to a good 
Mohammadan as it is to many Christians. There is now little use in discussing 
whether we have not carried out too rigidly in India the principle of holding 
ourselves aloof from all concern with the religious education of Mohaiumadans. 
No similar questions arise with Hindus, for their religion is not one that can be 
taught, or that they desire to see taught; it has no fixed dogmas and tenets; in 
Sir Alfred Lvall’s words, ‘it is a troubled sea , without shore or visible horizon, driven 
to and fro by the winds of boundless credulity and grotesque invention.’ It may 
be true that it would have been right and politically wise to show greater sympathy 
with the belief and habits of thought of our Mohammadan subjects, and to treat 
more respectfully a literature and philosophy which they highly and naturally 
prize, but it was and is practically impossible for any English Government to act 
in these matters on any other rule than that which has been adopted. We cannot 
teach the doctrines of Islam.” 
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IV 


Urdu. 

A good knowledge of Urdu is indispensable for all inhabitants of these Prov¬ 
inces, who wish to enter Government Service or adopt a learned profession. This 
knowledge should, however, be acquired at school and not at the University. It 
falls within the province of the Director of Public Instruction and Inspectors and 
not the University, to see that the schools are efficient in this respect. 

Although the basis of the Urdu language lies in Hindi yet it is so full of 
Persian words, Phrases and even thoughts as to make the full grasp of it nearly 
impossible unless one has a good knowledge of the Persian language. It has 
adopted the Persian character and Persian Alphabet with some additional consonant 
sounds that are represented by Persian Consonants of analogous character, by the 
additions of either dotts, technically called nuqtas, or short lines at the top, 
technically called markazes. Therefore it is very essential that a good Urdu 
speaker should know some Persian as well. 

V 

Classical Language. 

The proper classical language for Mohammadans, 1 feel convinced, is Arabic 
and no other. The Persian language is quite modern in its grammatical structure 
and moreover Persian literature is far from being of the same value as Arabic. 
The moral tone of Persian literature is often revolting to human nature. Among 
modern languages the study of the English language is more desirable than that 
of Persian. It should never be called a classical language. Among the modern 
languages English and Persian surpass all others in the simplicity of their grammars 
and Persian is even simpler of the two. I think then that if students are allowed 
to take up Persian at all, they should be required to take up some Arabic at the 
same time. Moreover Persian scholarship demands some knowledge of the Arabic 
language not only for its vocabulory but for the very ideals, allusions &c. &c. Some 
of the Persian works (in Prose as well as in Poetry) which no true Persian scholar 
can neglect, can not, without some knowledge of Arabic, be throughly grasped, 
not to speak of the Persian language being so deeply tinged with Arabian thoughts 
and over flooded with Arabic words and phrases. It is therefore necessary that 
the Persian teaching in our Universities should include a little of the elementary 
Arabic, consisting partly of its grammar and partly of easy selections from Arabic 
prose and poetry. This combination will tend to equalize the Persian optional 
with its alternative Ancient languages. Otherwise very few may be attracted to 
the study of any other of the Ancient languages. Experience has thoroughly proved 
the truth of this very undesirable result. This combination is further expected at 
least to minimise the often talked of complaint that the Indian Universities do not 
produce true scholars uud that the able graduates owe their ability in Persian rather 
to tlie teachings they had had at home, and not to their acquisitions in our schools 
or colleges. 

VI 

Standard in Arabic. 

Oriental scholars have always recognized the great importance of the study 
of the Arabic, not only in respect of philological and aiitiquarean rescarchas, but 
also as the best means of acquiring a correct knowledge of the bent and develop¬ 
ment of the eastern mind. It is undoubtedly, the most perfect of Oriental tongues, 
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possessing a vast literature —albeit now somewhat antiquated—in almost every 
department of science, Arabic is, further more, the sacred language of the Muslims 
throughout the world, and since the early conquest of Islam has formed an integral 
part of several of the living languages of the East. The modern Persian, Turkish, 
Pushto and Hindustani are so permeated with it that a thorough mastery of those 
tongues can hardly be attained without a competent acquaintance with Arabic. 
In spite of this it has been very much neglected. It is therefore very desirable 
that it should he encourged by the Imperial Government. 

Arabic literature may be divided into periods; Pre Islamic, Transition, Isla¬ 
mic, Early Post-Islamic and Late Post-Islamic. The Transition period is the Period 
of the contemporaries of the Arabian Prophet and the Islamic Period ends about a 
hundred years after the Prophet’s death. Each of these periods offers a number 
of authors at least equal to the number of good authors that any of the Ancient 
Languages do now possess. 

Of these Periods the 1st three should be specially studied but some of the most 
famous of the latter two may also be read. 

B. A. 


(«) 

The student should have enough grammatical knowledge to be able to use an 
Arabic Dictionary. He should he able to translate passages of about the same 
difficulty as Hadiqatul Afrah into English at sight and he should also be able to 
translate simple English into simple Arabic. A Book of selections from the 1st 
four Periods should he made. 

% M. A. 

w 

A more accurate knowledge of Grammar together with a knowledge of His¬ 
tory, Rhetoric and Prosody of the language should he required. In addition to 
this the student may be expected to write an Essay or a translation in rhythmical 
prose in the examination hall. He should now be acquainted with the more diffi¬ 
cult Arabic writings, such as Imraul Qais, Labid, Farazdoq, Abu Tammam, Hariri 
Ac. 


VII 

Pay and prospects of an Indian Professor. 

In no department are the Pay and prospects so poor as in the Education 
Department. A young man who becomes an Engineer or a Daputy Collector may 
earn more in a few years than a Professor after twenty year’s service. Hence the 
best men are unwilling to enter the Education Department. The Arabic language 
can only be acquired by men of more than average industry and ability and at 
present the prospects are wholly insufficient to attract such men. In consequence 
the teachers of Arabic are insufficiently qualified. There will be no improvement 
in this respect until the Indians who join the Education Department receive as 
favourable a treatment as in other Departments. 


An war Ahmadi Press, Allahabad. 
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MR. C. F. de la FOSSE, INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS, THIRD CIRCLE. 


The courses of reading for Matriculation and School Final 

Examinations. 

i. English .—The statement that many students begin their University 
course without sufficient knowledge of English to profit by the lectures they 
attend is true to the extent that they often fail to follpw what is said from this 
cause. It is due partly to their meagre knowledge of the language, but more 
especially to their unfamiliarity with it as a spoken language. The remedy fo.r 
.the latter lies, I think, in selecting as Head Masters and Teachers in the High 
.Sections of Schools only such men as have a good colloquial knowledge of Eng. 
•lish, and who speak it fluently and idiomatically with proper intonation and 
accent. For this reason I am favour of employing European and Eurasian 
Head Masters in larger numbers. I do not think the possession of 'a high 
degree so important as a good knowledge of English. The Universities when 
considering applications from schools for recognition should make careful enquiry, 
not only into the academic qualifications of teachers, but as to their ability to 
speak English. 

I do not think, however, that there is any truth in the statement so fre¬ 
quently made that English is not so well taught as it used to be. The fact 
that middle aged graduates know more English than graduates fresh from the 
Universities,is due to their having had a longer acquaintance with it. They did 
not, when they left college, know English any better than the younger men— 
probably not so well. 

As to the course of reading, I would test the candidates in set books as at 
present, for unless they have some text-books prescribed, they probably will read 
nothing carefully and may acquire slovenly habits of study. In addition to 
learning a good deal of English from the close study of a text-book, they learn 
best by this means under a capable teacher how to approach the solution of 
difficulties of language and how to explain them away. But to prevent cram¬ 
ming unseen passages should be given for explanation in the paper on set books 
and should carry half the marks. Grammar questions should be set on the text in 
both parts of the paper. I am against a separate paper on Grammar. There 
should be a second paper to include dictation and translation from Vernacular 
into English. The time allowed for, and the marks assigned to, each paper 
should be the same, and candidates should be required to obtain 33 per cent, 
of the marks in each paper for a pass. 

2. Oriental Classical Languages .—These should be studied on Western lines, 
and the teachers should be men trained on those lines. The present system of 
entrusting this part of the work to poorly paid pundits and moulvies, usually 
men who know their classical language well, but almost nothing else, is not 
suitable for English schools. Such men require unlimited time to impart their 
knowledge. Though much respected, their discipline is generally at fault, and 
their pupils are apt to regard the classical period as a welcome relaxation during 
school hours. I am not in favour of excluding Persian from the course. A 
knowledge of it is useful, if not even essential, to a thorough study of Urdu, and 
it is a language which Hindus and Muhammadans are accustomed to study in 
common, in this respect being unlike Sanskrit or Arabic. 

3. Mathematics.—I do not think that the state of the teaching in this sub¬ 
ject of the courses call for special enquiry. 

4. Physics and Chemistry .—Instruction in these subjects may and some¬ 
times does consist merely in imparting book knowledge for the purposes of the 
School Final Examination. To my knowledge students have passed the School 
Final Examination in the first division and even obtained scholarships by cram¬ 
ming up their text-books. It should not be impossible to arrange for an exam¬ 
ination in practical work, if centres for the examination of science candidates 
were selected in which competent examiners and properly equipped laboratories 
were available. Four or five such centres would serve the. needs of the United 
Provinces. An examination in practical work appears to me essential as a test 
of the knowledge of candidates in these subjects. 



5. History and Geography,— Undoubtedly the results in both these subjects 
are unsatisfactory. It is my experience that the teaching is perfunctory and 
little or no interest is taken in either. It is a prevailing impression that these 
are the kinds of subjects which may be best left to students to get up by them¬ 
selves for examination purposes in keys and guides when the time of examin¬ 
ation draws near, and I am afraid it must be admitted that the result justifies 
the impression. It is not easy to suggest a remedy ; for it is almost impossible 
to set questions which will discourage cramming, when only an elementary- 
knowledge is required of candidates and their answers must be brief. It has 
been suggested that these subjects should be studied in vernacular; but there rs 
the weighty objection that it would weaken the study of English; and I have 
not found any better results when I have examined vernacular school-boys in 
them, on the contrary, the cramming of history and geography is even more 
marked among them. Better and more conscientious teaching is what is 
wanted. 

6. Spheres of influence of Universities, —In the year 1901 nearly 300 
candidates from these Provinces sat for the Entrance Examination of the Punjab 
University and 201 less candidates sat for our Entrance and School Final Exam- 
nations than in the previous year. It is hardly necessary to point out what a 
serious diminution in fee income this has meant to the Allahabad University. It 
is due, I believe, mainly to two causes—(1) the fixing of an age limit of 16 years 
for admission to the Entrance and School Final Examinations of the Allahahad 
University, and (2) a general impression that it is easier to pass the Punjab 
Entrance Examination. It is not likely that many candidates find it more convenient 
to be examined at a centre in Punjab than at one in the United Provinces. 
When the standard of Matriculation for the Allahabad University is raised in 
1904 it is probable that a much larger number of Entrance candidates will 
resort to the Punjab from the United Provinces. The majority of those who 
pass, it may be presumed, will return to the United Provinces and take their 
admissions into the first year classes of various colleges, quite unfitted to profit 
by the lectures they attend. The University’s income, already barely sufficient 
to meet current expenditure, will be thereby much reduced, and its efforts to 
prevent immature and ill-prepared students gaining admission to its colleges 
rendered futile. The question of discipline is also to be considered in this 
connection. Neither the Punjab nor the Allahabad University will be able 
to exercise any control over these numerous private candidates, and the 
colleges of the Allahabad University will have to admit a number of young men 
who have never known the influence of school discipline. It is possible that 
schools in the United Provinces may take to preparing candidates for the Punjab 
University Entrance Examination, but such schools could not be inspected by the 
Punjab Inspectors of Schools and would, on the other hand, not be bound by the 
Provincial Inter-School rules. Looked at from all points of view,, the apportion¬ 
ing to Universities of spheres of influence seems eminently desirable. 

7. Rules under which schools are recognised. —Bye-law 40 of the Bye-laws 
of the Syndicate, page 98 of the University Calendar, sets out the rules for the 
recognition of schools preparing candidates for the Entrance Examination. 

It has been recognized that the rules are not strict enough, since they do. 
not secure thorough efficiency in all cases. The question of their amendment 
is now before the Syndicate in connection with the new Matriculation Examin¬ 
ation. It is proposed to make them more stringent and to require all schools,. 
State, Aided and Private, which wish for recognition to. make applications to the 
Syndicate direct. The application which must be accompanied by a return giving 
full particulars regarding staff, buildings, etc., subjects of instruction, desirability 
of the institution, managing committee, scale of fees and financial stability,, 
must be submitted through an Inspector of Schools with his remarks thereon. 
It is further proposed to insist upon none but recognised teachers being 
employed in recognised schools. By a recognised teacher is meant one who is 
certified by the Education Department to be capable of teaching in the section 
of the school in which he is employed. The results of these changes in the 
rules will, l think, be that several schools now recognised will fail to get their 
recognition renewed and others not yet recognised will be unable to come up to 
the required standard of efficiency. This will reduce competition where it is. 
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too keen and drive students into the better schools. As < efficiency is mainly a 
question of funds, the better schools with an increased income from fees will 
probably spend more on tuition and so grow more efficient. What at present 
does more harm probably to English education than anything else and impairs 
its efficiency is over-competition. Inefficient and poorly equipped schools by 
charging lower fees, giving promotion to unfit boys, breaking the inter-school 
rules, and almost dispensing with discipline, are able to compete successfully 
with efficient rivals and sometimes almost ruin them by enticing away large 
numbers of their scholars. In towns in which over-competition exists, Head 
Masters are at the mercy of boys and the parents and guardians of boys. They 
dare not punish adequately for fear the delinquents may be withdrawn from school 
to take his admission in a rival institution, and his fee be thus lost to the school 
exchequer. Several such defections may mean that the pay of some mem¬ 
ber of the teaching staff will have to be reduced for want of funds. 

The rule regarding the admission of private candidates to the Entrance 
Examination is so loosely interpreted by the University that unrecognised schools, 
subject to no restrictions, send up their pupils privately under it. The mischief 
brought to discipline and efficiency by these private schools has long been 
recognised, but till lately no serious attempt has been made to deal with it. An 
attempt was made to discourage private candidates a couple of years ago by a 
wholly inadequate addition of Rs. 6 to the amount paid for admission by them 
to the University Examination, and a proposal is now before the Syndiccate to 
define more clearly private candidates. It is high time that some steps were 
taken to deal with the evil, for otherwise any attempts to make the rules of 
recognition more stringent will merely encourage unrecognised schools, and 
cause an increase in the numbers of so-called ‘ private candidates.’ 

8 , Recent improvement in the English Course .—The Allahabad University 
has lately given much consideration to the means of improving the courses in 
English for the Matriculation, Intermediate and B. A, Examinations, and the 
reforms soon to be introduced are designed to secure from the candidates a 
more practical acquaintance with English than they possess at present. This 
can be best understood by comparing the present courses with those which will 
shortly replace them :— 

Matriculation, 1905. 

1st paper—{a) Prescribed Prose course. 

*(£) Grammar applied to same. 
and paper—{a) Prescribed Poetry course. 

*{b) Grammar applied to same, 
(c) Unseen Prose passages. 

3rd paper— -Translation from Vernacular 
into English. 

4thapper — *{a) Translation from pres¬ 
cribed English course into 
Vernacular. 

*{b) Translation from unseen 
passages into Vernacular. 
*{c) Vernacular paraphrase and 
Vernacular composition. 

* Nevr from 1905. 

Intermediate. 

/st paper — (a) Prescribed Prose course. 

(b) Grammar applied to same (new since 1902). 

2nd paper — {a) Prescribed Poetry course. 

(b) Grammar applied to same (new since 1902)). 

(c) Unseen passages, Prose and Poetry. 

3rd paper —Translation from Vernacular into English. 
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BA, 

general Section. 

tst paper—{a) Unseen modern Prose passages (new from 1902). 

(£) Grammar applied to same (new from 1903). 

2nd paper—\a) Essay on subject of general interest (new from 1903), 
Vivd voce —Conversational and grammatical. 

Special Section. 

1st paper—[a) Prescribed Prose course. 

(6) Literary History of English Prose. 

and paper—{a) Prescribed Poetry course. 

[b) Literary History of English Poetry. 
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GYANENDRA NATH CHAKRAVARTI, M.A., LL.B., 

Inspector of Schools, Second Circle. 


Historical Retrospect . 

The Commission have no doubt been made aware during their stay in Benares 
of the existence in that city of two flourishing Sanskrit Colleges, besides the 
Government Sanskrit Colleges attached to the Queen’s College. I refer to the 
colleges maintained by the Maharajas of Kashmir and Durbhanga respectively. 
The one kept up by the Maharaja of Kashmir has now been made over to the 
authorities of the Central Hindu College for management. It is my purpose to 
bring to the notice of the Commission certain colleges in which higher education 
in Arabic is given. The most important institution of this kind within my know¬ 
ledge is the Madrassa-Islami-Arabi at Deoband in the Saharanpur District. 
This is a kind of Arabi University that has been in existence for the last 36 years 
and draws students from all parts of India as also from Bokhara, Baghdad and 
Kabul. There is a boarding house attached to the school. The number of 
boarders is 120, and all of them are supplied with food and clothing by the college. 
It is managed by a committee of respectable Indian gentlemen and the annual 
expenditure comes up to Rs. 5,000, Instruction is given in Literature, Grammar, 
Medicine and Astronomy, but special attention is paid to Theology. It grants its 
own Sanads to its graduates. 

In Lucknow itself there are several institutions somewhat similar to the 
Deoband College, in which instruction of a pretty advanced character is imparted 
in Arabic, but the principal object of all these colleges is the teaching of Musal- 
mant heology, either Shiah or Sunni. Details regarding some of these institutions—• 
including the Deoband College—are given in the annexed* table, which is by no 
means exhaustive. There are two or three other Arabic Colleges of importance 
(leaving out of account the efficient Arabic department of the Canning College), 
about which I have not had the chance 6f getting complete information, which, 
however, I shall be glad to furnish if the Commission so desire. 1 have personally 
visited some of these colleges and had a talk with the Moulvies as also the 
governing bodies. As far as I have been able to ascertain, they would be only too 
glad if their system of education receives some kind of recognition at the hands of 
the University. They would also be willing to form themselves into Boards for the 
determination of the best means of improving the system of teaching and of 
encouraging the study of Arabic, provided no attempt is made to interfere with 
their method of religious education. Such a body of learned men would be found 
very useful to the University for giving advice on the courses of study to be 
prescribed for the Arts’ Examinations also. 

Teaching University. 

I do not think it is practicable to convert our University into a regular teaching 
body so far as the B.A. and B.Sc. degrees are concerned. At the same 
time it is both feasible and desirable that the University should be in closer touch 
with and exercise greater control over the affiliated institutions. Before affiliating 
a college the Syndicate or some officer deputed by it should make a detailed 
enquiry regarding the qualification of each member of the teaching staff, the 
constitution of the governing body and the funds at its disposal, the sufficiency of 
accommodation apparatus and appliances, the provision for the lodging and 
supervision of boarders and the nature of the general influence exercised by the 
institution. No affiliated institution should be permitted to make any change in 
its administrative policy or the personnel of its staff without the sanction of the 
Syndicate. 

With regard to the M. A. degree, the University ought, in my opinion, to assume 
the responsibilities of a teaching body. It is not always possible for the various 
Mufassil Colleges to maintain a staff competent to help a student in his special¬ 
ised study for M.A., and it would be a distinct advantage if all the graduates 
studying the same subject could be brought together in the same place. Such a 
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course would not only secure for all of them uniformly the benefits of the best 
lectures on the subject, but would stimulate effort in the students themselves and 
afford opportunities for mutual help. In connection with this degree there are not 
the same difficulties in the way of centralisation as exist in the case of the B.A. 
degree. Only a small percentage of graduates attempt the M.A. course, and 
these have generally the means of spending another year or two at an educational 
centre before entering into professional study. And then there would be no hard¬ 
ship on those who have not the means to do so, as this degree is not a sine qud 
non for any of the professions in the same way as the B.A. is. Moreover, the 
M A. classes will not be too large for convenient lecturing. I am, however, of 
opinion that teaching in all subjects should not be concentrated in one place. 
Places may be chosen according to the facilities they afford for a thorough study 
of any particular subject. For instance, Sanskrit may be taught in Benares, 
Physical Science in Allahabad, Arabic in Lucknow, and soon. In order to obtain 
the M.A. degree, I would make residence for two years at the place of study 
compulsory. The remarks made about the M.A. degree are intended to apply 
to the D.Sc. degree also. 

Affiliated colleges should be required to make satisfactory arrangements for 
the lodging and supervision of all students who live away from their homes, and 
these students should be compelled to live in the boarding houses provided by 
the colleges. 


Constitution of the Senate. 

On the whole, the work of the Senate of our University has been carried 
on smoothly and efficiently, and there are not many grounds for complaint regard¬ 
ing its constitution. There are, however, Fellows who never attend a meeting 
of the Senate, and it is desirable to have some provision for the elimination of 
Fellows of this class. I think the object will be achieved by having a rule similar 
to the one we have for the Faculties under which a member not attending any 
meeting for two consecutive years ceases to be a member, but is eligible for 
re-election. Some change in the list of ex-officio members seems also to be 
called for. As far as my experience goes, not one of the Fellows of this class, 
with the exception of the Director of Public Instruction and the Principals of the 
Muir Central and the Queen’s Colleges, attends the meetings of the Senate, 
except on rare occasions. Perhaps it may be a better plan to reserve a 
number of places for State officials known to take interest in education, who 
should be nominated by the Chancellor for a period of two years. 

I would also give the graduates of this University who possess a degree 
higher than that of the Bachelor’s the privilege of electing a Fellow every year. 
But both with regard to this election and the election by the Senate itself,. 
I would strongly discourage “ canvassing.” It is hardly consistent with the 
dignity of a learned body like the Senate of a University that an aspirant for a 
seat in it should solicit the patronage of other people and not rely on his own 
merit. But apart from the question of sentiment, I have known cases in which 
a person of inferior qualifications has by active canvassing been elected in 
preference to rival candidates of immensely superior attainments. The 
Fellow or Fellows nominating a candidate should mention in detail his quali¬ 
fications and votes should be given altogether on the respective merits of the 
candidates. I would suggest that canvassing directly or indirectly should be 
held to disqualify a candidate for election. 


B.A. and. C.Sc. Degrees. 

I am in favour of having a three years’ course for these degrees, as also of 
the abolition of the Intermediate Examination. The changes made in the standard 
of the Matriculation Examination render it a severer and more thorough test of 
the candidate’s fitness to profit by the teaching at college; and as he would enter 
it with much better preparation than hithertofore, a three years’ course leading 
directly up to the Degree Examination would seem to meet the requirements of 
the case. The age-limit which, after due deliberation, we have now prescribed 
for the Matriculation Examination also furnishes a very cogent reason for my 



recommending a three-year instead of a four*year course. While I am deeply 
impressed with the necessity for the age-rule and consider it admirably calculated 
to raise the tone of education in these Provinces, I am at the same time anxious 
to prevent certain hardships that are likely to follow, if a four years’ course is 
insisted upon. Leaving out of account the fact that in this country young men 
enter life and have domestic responsibilities earlier than in the West, I may 
illustrate my point by working out the details of its practical working in certain 
cases. 

It is well known that it is the ambition of an appreciable percentage of our 
graduates to join the subordinate judicial service. According to the rules in 
force, a young man must be a practising Vakil of the High Court and under the 
age of 25 years to be eligible for enrolment as a candidate for Munslfship. Arid 
in order to be a practising Vakil he must have put in a couple of years’ practice 
at a subordinate Court, so that he must get his LL.B. degree before he is 23 
years’ old. And as two years’ study in law is necessary, after passing the B,A. 
Examination, it follows that an aspirant for Munsifship must be less than 21 years 
of age when he obtains his B A. degree. With a four years’ course he must be 
above 20; so it will be seen that no margin is left for accidents of any kind. 
Again, the rules of the Civil Engineering College at Roorkee, which draws a fair 
number of our cleverest graduates, require candidates for admission to be within 
the maximum limit of 21 years of age at the date of entry into college. And 
when it is remembered that they have to pass an Entrance Examination in June, 
the difficulty in the way of graduates of this University who must, under the 
present rules, be over 20 years old in the preceding March is simply insurmount¬ 
able. Unless the four years’ course is cut down to one of three years, the doors 
of this very lucrative and useful profession will be practically shut against the 
graduates of this University. 


Spheres of influence of Universities. 

I am distinctly in favour of each University having a definite sphere of acti¬ 
vity extending over a clearly defined area. With the greater control over affi¬ 
liated institutions which it is now proposed to give to the Universities, it is all the 
more necessary that their territorial jurisdiction should not overlap. Under the 
existing state of affairs it is by no means uncommon to find a boy trying to 
escape the consequences of his inattention or misbehaviour by seeking admis¬ 
sion into the University of another Province, and it is obvious that the mere exist¬ 
ence of such a loop-hole for escape tells upon the discipline of educational 
institutions. Moreover, each University must be presumed to provide best for 
local wants, and it is highly undesirable that it should be possible to circumvent 
the provisions of the local University, thus stultifying the object for which they 
were framed. 

Exigencies of public service, however, frequently involve transfer of guar¬ 
dians from one Province into another. For this reason, as also for other reasons, 
I would recommend that the standards fixed by different Universities should b< 
as nearly uniform as is consistent with the peculiar condition and requirements 0 
each Province. 


Matriculation Examination. 

A minimum age-limit for this examination is, in my opinion, very desirable. 
As this measure in the United Provinces has not met with the approval of a large 
number of my country men, I may be allowed to state very briefly why I have 
all along felt that the effect of such a restriction could not but be salutary both in 
the school and the college. To me it seems that not only will the age-limit pro¬ 
vide us with some guarantee that a candidate seeking entrance within the por¬ 
tals of the University has his brain sufficiently developed and his character com¬ 
paratively formed to profit by the more bracing mental and moral atmosphere of 
collegiate life, but its result on the general discipline of schools and its influence 
in improving the character of school education are likely to be healthy and far- 
reaching. Everyone connected with the work of education in India is aware 
of the feverish anxiety betrayed by an Indian parent (not to speak of the boy 



himself) in seeking to rush a boy through the various classes in school, regard¬ 
less of the pernicious effect of an unduly severe strain on the intellect of the boy 
at an early stage of its development. An age-limit is calculated to smoother all 
such senseless attempts on the part of the parent and to lessen considerably the 
enormous number of applications at present made for undue promotion. Tne 
parent of a clever boy who can master the prescribed work of the class sooner 
than the rest will, with the age-limit staring him in the face, abandon the de¬ 
sire of driving the boy in an exhausting race, and would try instead to direct his 
intellectual activity on more profitable and invigorating lines, thus developing in; 
him a taste for study out of the groove cut out by the school curriculum, and en¬ 
couraging him to strike out new plans of work for which he finds a special apti¬ 
tude in himself. 1 am hopeful that one of the effects of the age-rule would be 
to afford greater facilities for the growth, in the cleverer sort of boys, of those 
faculties that make for a distinguished career of original work. I have a lurking 
suspicion in my mind that the premature forcing of intellect is a powerful factor 
in bringing about that lack of originality which is so often regarded as a character¬ 
istic of our University education. 

I would advocate giving the headmasters of schools the power of disallow¬ 
ing a student of the top class from appearing at the Matriculation Examination 
for sufficient reason. At present headmasters in the United Provinces are com¬ 
pelled to send up all the boys in the class who have put in the required percent¬ 
age. A change in this rule towards strengthening the hands of the headmasters 
is necessary both in the interests of discipline and steady work. In order to pro¬ 
vide a safeguard against the practice of weeding, which experience has shown to 
be liable to abuse, the exercise of the power may be made subject to the control 
of the Circle Inspector. 

An urgent reform in the method of conducting the Matriculation Examin¬ 
ation, as a test of efficiency, is to assign both maximum and minimum number of 
marks to each subdivision of a subject comprised in one question-paper. In 
order to illustrate the necessity for such a course, it may be mentioned that one of 
the three papers in English set at the Entrance Examination of this University con¬ 
sists of passages in the vernacular to be translated into English. There can be no 
better test of acanditate’s practical knowledge of English and his power of express¬ 
ing his thoughts in decent style than this work of translation, and yet, unless the 
passing in this paper is made compulsory, a boy can easily evade this test by work¬ 
ing up the text-books and securing the required percentage of marks in the other 
papers. The same remarks apply mutatis mutandis to other groups of subjects, 
and 1 have often heard complaints from headmasters that boys neglect Geogra¬ 
phy, because they hope to secure the necessary minimum in history and vice 
versa. 

It would also be desirable to depart from the ordinary practice of requiring 
all explanations of passages from the English text-book to be expressed in English 
by calling upon the candidate to explain some of the passages in his own verna¬ 
cular. 1 make this suggestion not so much on the ground of the difficulty an 
Indian student finds in expressing himself in a foreign tongue—for this difficulty, 
if natural, is not altogether insurmountable—as for the far more obvious reason of 
the explanations affording the examiner the assurance that the candidate does 
really understand the passage he is trying to explain. Incredible as it may seem 
it is a common experience with me, while inspecting schools, to find that a boy who 
has explained a passage in faultless English has not taken in the full sense of the 
passage, and in some cases has not even made an approach to the comprehension 
of ideas that he has formulated in long strings of English words and phrases. In such 
cases the boy merely commits to memory the English meanings from a key or a 
dictionary or the notes dictated by the teacher without understanding their full 
significance; and the degree of my suspicion about the ignorance of the boy is al¬ 
ways in proportion to the perfection of the language used in explanation. Once 
my suspicion is aroused, I insist upon the boy’s explaining the same passage in 
the vernacular, and in nine cases out of ten I discover that my suspicions were 
well grounded. So completely do some of the boys rely on the set phrases they 
have learnt in explanation without understanding the meaning that they break 
down miserably when called upon to express the same ideas in their own mother- 
tongue. But for this searching test I would never have found out the ignorance 



of the boys, about the meaning of what they were explaining If some of the 
passages set in the question paper are required to be explained in the vernacu¬ 
lar, the boys will know the meanings of the text-book both in English and the ver¬ 
nacular—the vernacular test furnishing a safeguard against the boys writing out 
elaborate explanations without understanding the sense. 


The recognition of various kinds of Anglo-Vernacular Schools and their efficiency. 

Under the rules in force at present—'Rule 40 (d) of the Bye-laws of the 
Syndicate—all the Government and Aided Schools, as such, are recognised by the 
University as competent to send up candidates for the Entrance Examination, 
and a list of such schools is forwarded annually to the Registrar by the Direc¬ 
tor of Public Instruction. I propose no change in this procedure, although I 
would suggest that Managers of Aided Schools should be required to appoint 
teachers in consultation with the Inspector. Generally speaking, appointments 
are not open to any serious objection, having in view the limitations in the 
matter of funds and the number of qualified men available, but instances are not 
wanting in which persons of an inferior stamp in point of intellectual attainment 
and moral character have been preferred to more deserving men, merely because 
the former happened to have some personal influence with the Manager. Of 
course the Inspector could resort to the drastic remedy of stopping the grant, 
but this cannot be done in all cases without unnecessary hardship, and no steps 
could be taken anyhow till the Inspector pays his annual visit to the school. 
According to Government orders, only trained teachers can be appointed, but 
the demand for such teachers is far in excess of the supply, and as a large 
majority of them are taken in Government service, very few are left for employ¬ 
ment in other classes of schools. 

As a rule, the Government Schools are more efficient and popular than 
Aided Schools, although there are exceptions to this rule. The chief cause of 
this is the more efficient staff employed in Government Schools and the better 
control exercised therein. I must, however, confess that the staff in some of 
the Government Schools is also ill-paid and not up to the required level of 
efficiency, being, in a few cases, barely competent to teach up to the Entrance 
standard. But a steady effort is being made to replace incompetent men by 
more qualified, and, as far as possible, trained teachers. The great obstacle 
in the way of getting men of superior attainments for our schools—whether 
State or otherwise—is the poor salary that is offered. I am of opinion that with 
a slightly more liberal pay it would be possible to recruit our teachers from 
a class gifted with a higher intellectual calibre than that possessed by the majority 
of our present teachers. 

It will also be very desirable to affiliate the training college to the 
University, as such a step is almost sure to give an impetus to its popularity by 
enhancing its value in the eyes of the public as also in those of the teachers 
themselves. 

For the recognition of Unaided Schools the Inspector sends in, under 
Bye-law 40 ( c ) of the Bye-laws of the Syndicate, a list of schools which, in his 
opinion, employ a staff competent to teach up to the Entrance standard, which 
is accepted by the Registrar. I do not propose any change in this procedure 
"either as the schools are too numerous for the Syndicate to employ an 
efficient machinery of its own for the determination of questions which come 
within the range of the Inspector’s ordinary duties, I would, however, lay 
greater stress on the care and discrimination with which schools should 
be placed on the recognised list, and the Inspectors should be required to 
satisfy themselves, not only regarding the competence of the staff, but the 
•efficiency of management, the moral tone of the school, the influence it exercises 
on other schools, the sufficiency of accommodation and appliances and other 
cognate matters before recommending a school for recognition. But provided 
a recognised school maintains a high standard of efficiency in all details and 
exercises a healthy influence all round, I am in favour of its allowed a certain 
amount of latitude in the scale of fees to be levied at the institution. This 



elasticity in the rate of fees would then come to be regarded as the principal 
feature differentiating schools not receiving any State aid from those that do 
receive such aid, for, in all matters regarding discipline and efficient management, 
they would be placed on the same footing. I may mention that Aided Schools 
in the United Provinces are bound to charge fees at a rate not less than f of the 
rate fixed for State Schools, subject, of course, to the concessions allowed 
regarding free and § rate scholars. * 

The rule under which schools sending up candidates for the Entrance 
Examination of another University or ipso facto recognised Bye-law 40 ( a ) should 
be altered into its exact opposite, for it is undesirable in the interests of discipline 
to allow the same school the choice of different Universities. 

A necessary safeguard against the illegitimate avoidance of the stricter 
discipline of schools ought to be provided by making the rules regarding the 
admission of private candidates to the Matriculation Examination more stringent 
At present a large number of candidates who appear in this category are not bond 
fide private candidates at all, but are merely school-boys who for some reason or 
other find it convenient to withdraw themselves from the discipline of a school 
a few months or a year before the examination. Lazy boys to whom promotion 
is refused from the Preparatory Entrance Class often resort to this device in order 
to be in a position to indulge in the luxury of sitting at a University Examination 
without working for it. The result is that very few of such boys are successful, 
only 11 per cent, of the total number of candidates passed last year. I am of 
opinion that only such persons as have not for two years previous to the 
examination attended a school should be allowed to go up as privat e candidates. 



NOTE OF EVIDENCE BEFORE THE UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION. 


Teaching University .—The Allahabad University is not merely an exa* 
mining body, but is also a teaching body through the affiliated colleges 
over which the University exercises control. It would not be possible to 
have all these colleges concentrated in one place.. They are scattered over 
a very large area. The University has its affiliated colleges not only 
in the United Provinces, but also in Rnjputnna, Central India and 
Central Provinces, where they are doing useful work in the spread of higher 
education. Now, if the work of these colleges hi superseded or in any way 
interfered with, a large portion of those that are now enjoying the benefits 
of higher education will go without it. 

Senate —X would like to see some changes in the constitution of the 
Senate and of the Syndicate that would secure proper representation of the 
fltajputana and Central India college 0 . An impression prevails that these 
colleges are not at all cared for by the University, and the fact that 
no one from among their professorial staff has ever been ap¬ 
pointed a Fellow of the University or an examiner in any of the various 
University examinations, goes much to strengthen th ; s impression. In order 
that the Allahabad Senate may not grow unwieldy, I would like to limit its 
strength to 100 , including the cx officio Fellows, but excluding the Honorary 
Fellows. The cx-officio Fellowships should also he reduced^ as the attend¬ 
ance test cannot be applied to them. Their number should not exceed 
ten. They should be confined only to the beads of several departments. 
The Chief Justice of the High Court, the Chief Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment, the heads of Administration of Central Provinces, Rnjputana and 
Central India, the Director of Pub ic Instruction, United Provinces, and 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lucknow should be tx-officio Fellows. 
At present some of the ex-offiC'O Fellows are also either elected or appointed 
Fellows The attendance test will eliminate those Fellows that do not take 
interest in the University affairs, however qualified they might be in other res¬ 
pects. I would, however, suggest that if an,ordinary Fellow, who has faithful¬ 
ly served the University fora long time, cannot, on account of old age or for 
any other reasons, attend its meetings or take any active interest in its affairs 
he should be made an Honorary Fellow, if two-thirds of the Fellows present 
at a meeting agree to it. I would like to give the colleges-lecturers and 
the graduates of the University—B. A.’s or corresponding degree holders 
of ten years standing and M. A.’s or corresponding degree holders of 
five years standing—some voice in the University affairs. They should be 
entitled to have their names registered and form into a body. They should 
have the privilege of returning a certain number of Fellows to the Senate. 
I would distribute the Fellows in the following proportion 

10 , ex-officio. 

40 , appointed by Government. 

40 , elected by the Senate. 

10 , elected by the Association of college-lecturers and graduates. 

Syndicate :—The conslituion of the Syndicate has not given unqua¬ 
lified satisfaction to all parties connected with the University. It does 
not properly represent the educational interests of all the pro¬ 
vinces over which the University extends. The colleges in Rnjputana 
and Central India, most of which are situated in Native States, labour under 
some disabilities. The colleges that are represented on the Syndicate have 
an advantage over those that are not. The students of the former may get 
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information about any impending changes tong before they are formally an¬ 
nounced, and tins is liable to give rise to heart-burnings. 1 remember a case 
in which Mr Sharp, then Principal of the Jubbulpore College, complained of 
it in the Pioneer (April 3 , 1 * 897 ; ; and 1 am sorry to say, that was not a 
solitary instance. State Education is very strongly represented, while the 
representation of the Private colleges is wholly inadequate. The Muir 
Central College is so strongly repreueutated that practically it can govern 
the University, as it can oft“n command a majority of votes in the Syndi¬ 
cate meeting. The Allahabad tyndicute is too official and educational. 1 c 
does not contain a fan’ proportion of independent members that are neither of¬ 
ficials nor educationists to conteract the one-sided views of the latter. If there 
be too many college professors on the syndicate, there will be a danger of its 
being unduly buised in one direction, quite unconsciously of course. Of the 
19 .Syndics, 14 are educationists, of whom only,*** belongs to an Unaided 
college and six to the Muir Central College; I Judge of the High Court; 
2 Seer taries to N. W. P. Government; 2 elected by the Law Faculty, who 
are the only non-official and non-educational members of the Syndicate. 
To take another point of view, of the 19 syndics, 13 are Government 
officers, jf belong to Aided colleges, and 3 are non-officials of whom 
enty end to « neai offi c ia l: e duc at i onist. Again, from a third point 
of view, the Muffassalites are at a disadvantage. Uf the 19 syndics, 
13 are residents of Allahabad and six belong to Muffassil. Of tbe six, 5 
are ex-officio syndics, who, being tx-officio, have little inducement to care 
for the general interests of tbe other Muffassil colleges except those of the 
special colleges with which they are connected. The sixth member, being 
an elected member, .is the only one who has any reasonable motive to repre¬ 
sent tbe general M'ufassil interests. 1 would like to see the cx-officio syndics 
reduced, and apply the attendance test to all. At present the attendance test 
( Rule 47 of tbe University Rules) is applicable only to tbe elected members. 
The Director of Public Instruction of the United Provinces should be the 
only ex-officio member of the Syndicate. The six colleges, whose beads are 
now the ex-officio syndics, were the only colleges of importance when the 
University was founded. The University haB now outgrown the require¬ 
ments of its infancy At present there ure 17 higher grade colleges of (he 
University, and the syndieships should be open to all of them. The Private 
colleges and the colleges outside the United Provinces should have a more 
fair representation thau they have now. lhe ex officio and official members 
are too numerous, and are likely to unduly influence the Syndicate. Jit 
should be rilled that no college should have more than 2 members of its 
staff on the Syndicate. Rule 45 of the University Rules relating to the 
Syndicate should be amended. I would suggest the fdtowing amendment:— 

45 . The Syndicate shall consist of tire Vice Chancellor, the Director 
of Public Instruction and the following members elected by the Senate.— 

4 Members of the Arts Faculty. 

2 „ „ Science Faculty. 

2 „ „ Law Faculty. 

1 „ „ Engineering Faculty. 

XI ether Fellows of the University, of which three must be from 
Rajputana, Central India and Central Provinces respectively. 

Faculties .—In the Faculties also some changes are necessary. The 
Faculties should largely consist of specialists <md experts in the subjects. 
Under the present rules all Principals of affiliated colleges, who are 
Fellows of the University, are ex-officio members. Now there are 4 &©olleges 
affiliated to the University, while ihe maximum number in the Arts Faculty 
is 35 and in the Science Faculty 20 . There is thus a possibility of the Reads 
of institutions appropriating all the memberships, leaving no room for experts 
and specialists, I would, therefore, either do «way with the ex-officio mem¬ 
berships altogether, except in the case of the Director of Public Instruction, 
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and have all the other members elected by the Senate; or increase the 
maximum numbsr in each Faculty in such a way that the ex-officio mem¬ 
bers form only a third part of its total strength. In the first case, how¬ 
ever, 1 would have a fair proportion, say J of the members,.elected from among 
the heads of institutions, a part of which must again be from Kajputana, 
Central India and Central .Provinces; the rest are to be elected as now. 

Certificate of Examination .—In Jaipur we grant the certificate for the 
University examinations after a Test examination. Those that fail miserably 
at this test are withheld the certificates, and not allowed to sit at tbe Uni- 
eversity examinations. The minimum standard of efficiency in this examina¬ 
tion is always a little lower than tbe University standard. But in enforcing 
the Test examination. I have always experienced a difficulty and sometimes 
met with strong opposition from the guardians of rejected candidates. The 
students, as well as their guardians, consider that if they have kept the per¬ 
centage of attendance, they have fulfilled the conditions required by the 
University, and the Principal has no t ight to detain them for inefficiency 
or failure at the Test examination. Much unpleasantness can, however, 
he avoided if there be an authoritative rule on this point made by the Syndi¬ 
cate. It often happens that some rejected students manage to appear 
as Private candidates from oilier schools where there is much laxity of 
supervision ; or if they cannot appear in the Allahabad examinations, they 
find no difficulty in being admitted into those of the Punjab University. 
This however sets up a bud example and exercises an injurious influence 
on school discipline. 

Age Limit —I do not consider that a minimum age limit for matricula¬ 
tion is necessary, To fix it at 16 has, in my opinion, been a mistake, in 
this connection I may mention that most of the Kaychnnd Premchnnd 
scholars of tbe Calcutta University, who are certainly the very best products 
of that University, passed their Entrance examination under 16 . 

Teaching of English .-—To improve the knowledge of English of our 
boys and to discourage cram, mere raising the standard of pass marks in 
English would not meet the requirements of the case. Some provision must 
be made to encourage boys to 1 1five a hold on colloquial English. If a 
boy does not acquire the habit of speaking Eng ish early, he finds much 
difficulty in doing so in alter years. Jt is also true that in many schools 
English, even in the higher classes, is taught through the medium of ver¬ 
nacular by persons who cannot speak English well, whose scholarship is 
indifferent and whose pronunciation is very defective. In the lower classes 
boys often begin their English with ill-educated and ill-paid teachers, and 
thus acquire a habit of bad pronunciation which they cannot get rid of 
throughout their life. These things can be remedied only by tbe appoint¬ 
ment of better-tra tied and better-paid teachers. The introduction of the viva 
voce test into the Entrance examination will, in my opinion, much 
improve matters. Tbe oral test is the best means for detecting shallow 
knowledge. The same oral examination which is held for the School 
Final candidates will do as well for the Entrance candidates. More stress 
should also be laid on Original Composition in Engli h than is done now by 
putting questions on Es.-ay-writing and Letter-writing. The written 
part of the examination paper should not, again, contain passages 
ior explanation from the text-books, but from books of equal diffi¬ 
culty not prescribed in the course, so that any one who has intc'ligently 
studied tbe text books can with ease answer these questions. If this be not 
considered desirable on tbe ground that the teaching of suitable text-books in 
tbe class will perhaps be altogether neglected in some schools, and students 
will much more depend upon Manuals for examination, I would suggest that 
a separate paper be set containing passages from books not prescribed ; and 
passing severally in the Composition, Translation and ‘Unseen’ papers be 
made compulsory. This would put a discount upon mere cram and encourage 
general reading among our students, which is at present so conspicuous by 
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it* absence, I do not advocate the total abolition of text-bmks, for tint 
Would leave many teachers without any sufficient guide as to the books that 
are to be taught in the class. Of couvse, capable and intelligent teachers will 
be free to substitute books of their own choice in place of those prescribed. 
I would also like to see some changes in the teaching and examination of 
History and Geography of the Entrance Course. 1 am not, however, pre¬ 
pared to make any definite suggestion. But the fact is that boys often 
pass in it without even looking into the text-books, by getting up in form a • 
tion from notes and analyses. The course may perhaps be reduced and in¬ 
cluded in the English Course, and not treated, as st present, as a separate 
subject; and the questions be so set as ta discourage the present tendency. 

Examiners .—I have no sufficient knowledge of the working of the 
Syndicate and of the Committee appointed to prepare a list of examiners for 
the Intermediate and Entrance examinations. But, without imputing blame 
to any one, I hope I may be allowed to point out that examinerships have 
never been offered to any professor or teacher of the Bajputana and Central 
India Colleges. 

Affiliation Rules.—It would be desirable to extend the control and 
supervision of the University over the qualifications of the teaching staff, 
library and laboratory grants and other conditions of affiliation. But care 
should first of all be taken that the executive authority of the University 
properly represents the educational interests of all the provinces over which 
the University extends The conditions of affiliation should be distinctly 
and precisely laid down, a3 has recently b,eu done for the teaching of 
science, so that the colleges desiring affiliation could know beforehand 
what the requirements are, and those that could fulfil the conditions would 
ah na apply for it. This would remove much misunderstanding that now 
and then arises out of affiliation cases Whenever the Syndicate refuses an 
application for affiliation, it should distinctly mention the grounds 
on which it bases its decision, and not merely vaguely state that the staff is 
not considered adequate. It should point out those parts of the condi¬ 
tions which have not been, but which must be, fulfilled before the affiliation 
can be granted, and furnish other information regarding it which the col¬ 
lege authorities may require. Such advice on the part of the Syndicate 
would help the qollege authorities to bring their colleges up to the mark. 
It often happens that the college authorities are left quite in the dark as to 
the views of the Syndicate. After the affiliation is once granted the Uni¬ 
versity should take means to ascertain that the affiliated colleges maintain 
the condition* on which the affiliation was g anted. The conditions 
should not, however, be such as to preclude a large number of colleges from 
their fulfilment. If too high an ideal standard be set up, it will frustrate 
its own end. 

Piofessor —The title “ Professor,’’ should be reserved only for those 
distinguished college-lecturers that show special qualifications and high pro¬ 
ficiency in their subjects. It should not. be assumed by any college tutor 
until it U formally conferred on him by the University. No one should be 
admitted into this rank unless he makes some Contributions to the Science 
cf his Subject Mere coachimr up boys for the University examinations should 
not be deemed sufficient qualification. Such a rule would increase the dignity 
of l< Professors,’ and also stimulate the college teachers to do some sort of 
original work for admission into this rank. It cannot but also have a very 
great indirect influence on the students themselves. 

SANJIBAN GANGULI, 

Principal , Maharaja's College, 
and 

Director of Public Instruction , 

Jaipur State. 



REFORM IN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN 

INDIA. 

I.—INDIGENOUS SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN ANCIENT AND 

MODERN INDIA. 

The indigenous system of ■education in ancient and modern India is so vastly 
different from the School and College system introduced by the British Government, 
that it can afford little help in reforming the latter. What it is and what help it can 
afford to us in this direction, will be gathered from these notes. 

,(a j. Hindu system. 

There was properly speaking no system of public education in India before the 
advent of the British rule. Schools and Institutions for imparting education to the 
youth of the country were common ip every town, bnt the State, so far as can now be 
ascertained, did not support any system of public education. Individual kings, rulers 
and men of wealth founded institutions for the purpose and endowed them with grants 
of money or land, but the State as each did not recognise any system of public educa¬ 
tion. Such of its remnants as are still found all over the country, however show that 
it was a very inexpensive system and one suited to the requirements of the times 
in which it flourished. The student in the old Hindu times lived with, was 
treated as one of the family by, and served his teacher in every possible manner. Ho 
begged his way to the latter’s home, lived upon remnants of alms collected by him and 
•was enjoined to be oxtremely respectful to his yarn, reoeiving instruction only when 
it pleased the latter to give him. He was most strictly enjoined to keep his vow of 
celibacy inviolate, to be diligent in study, to avoid useless articles of dress and toilet, 
to perform his ablutions and prayers at the prescribed hours, and avoid untruthfulness 
and anger. His period of studentship ranged from 12 to 36 or even 48 years. All 
instruction was verbal. There were no books. But so highly was the system prized 
that even sons of kings lived the life of Brahmncbarins (students) except in the matter 
of begging their food. The teachers who were always Brahmanas were supported 
by the charity of therich. They lived in jungles, and had few wants which could easily 
be supplied from what they got. On the completion of his studies the pupil paid his 
teacher as handsomely as hie means permitted and left him for entrance into the 
•world. There were however some who were life-leng Brahmacharins. On parting 
the student was enjoined not to negloct study, to adhere to truth and righteous¬ 
ness, to honor the good and the wise, to be careful in making gifts, to bo willing 
to impart instruction to tboso who came to him for the purpose and to follow the 
path of the virtuous in all cases of doubt or difficulty. Though shorn of much of its 
former vitality, the system does not even now tell so heavily upon the physical well- 
being of the atndent as the English system of education does. The pupil does not 
generally serve his teacher menially, nor brings him alms. Sometimes be lives with 
his teacher, sometimes a number of students board together. But the teacher always 
takes a deep interest in his pupil. The instruction », as it always was, free. The 
relation of pupil and teacher is most intimate. The pnpil loves and respects the 
teacher as bis father, nay as hie God and the latter loves and treats bis pupil as his 
own child. Most of the students being poor, their teachers manage to find mainte¬ 
nance for them and do not spare their own money when necessary. In Benares and 
other places of learning thousands of Hindu students are receiving free education in 
ibis way. Ia Benares alone there are some 6 publio and many more private schools 
where education in Sanskrit is freely given to all who come to them. Every Pandit 
moreover regards it his duty to give free instruction to a number of pupils. If be cannot 
get paid for his labours he will do so as a labour of love. The incomes of these Pandits 
are very small. For instance in the Jammu Patshala whiob has just been incorpora¬ 
ted with the Central Hindu College of Benares, the salaries of the 11 Pandits em- 
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ployed there, ranged only from He. 18 downward* and yet «otne of them at least were 
good scholars and all capable of teaching their respective subjects. The students are 
usually allowed a small monthly stipend by the founder of the institution and feed 
in the various charitable boarding houses established all 1 ’ over that place. 
No fee is ever charged to them. In fact they are tempted to come to school by sti¬ 
pends and prospects of getting maintenance. Besides the lay Pandits, members of 
religious orders of all ranks receive and eduoate pupils on the same system. Those of 
the lay students who care to go up for the public examinations established and 
recognized by the Government or the Universities, are educated; according 
to that standard, but the majority read either for the purpose of noting as astrolo¬ 
gers or as priests to the public, or earning money by repeating aryl expounding to 
them the Puranaaand the epics. A few devote themselves to the higher branches of 
Sanskrit literature and philosophy, and yet the number of these who prize learning 
for the sake of learning, is larger and the students more earnest than is the case with 
the alumni of our Universities. Among the religions orders this is more largely the 
case and many a student devotes himself to mastering the truths of Hindu philosophy, 
simply to achiovo the highest aim of man not from the worldly but from the religious 
point of view. 

The general characteristic of the system is that the pupil roads with only one 
teacher throughout and is therefore strongly attached to him. 

In former times there were no. public examinations for Pandits, but the learned 
men of the locality recognised proficiency in learning by giving them Pratishtha 
Patras (certificates). Meetings for discussion of questions of religions or philosophy 
used also to be aud nFe still convened by those who patronize learning 
and those who come out successful in defeating others in argument at such meetings 
receive recognition both from their fellow scholars as well as the laity. 

The Aryn Saranj has lately attempted to approach the ancient system of 
teaching by establishing two, seminaries known as the guru kula for the training of 
vpdeshah (preachers) and students after the Hindu Method. One of these is in 
Secundrabad in the Bulandshahr District and the other at Hardwar. The former 
has 12 students in the updeslmk’s and 24 in the ordinary pupil's class, the latter has 
54 only in the student’s class. The teachers all live with the students. They do 
not charge anything for tboir labours. The instruction is all free. In the former 
institution no English is taught. Students whose Vedarambha Sanskara (Investi¬ 
ture with the Bacrcd thread) has taken ylsee are alone admitted to the seminary. 
They must be between X and 8 years of age. They live in the seminary for about 
18 years and are strictly bonnd to a life of celibaey. They are divided into* two 
sections. JTor the first 8 years,, their study is almost exclusively confined to Sanscrit 
grammar and literature. History, Geography, Natural Philosophy and Mathematics 
are all taught to them through the medium of tl» vernacular. Thoy then add English 
to their studies and during the noxt nine years while reading the highest branches 
of Sanscrit literature and philosophy, they receive instruction >n Science and Mathe¬ 
matics through the medium of English. The English course is however not very 
high and comes up to about the Entrance standard. After that the study of Eng¬ 
lish is left to the option of the student. The cost of education is said to, be Rs. 10 
per mensem for the first section and Rs. 15 for the second Their food which is 
very simple is strictly vegetarian, and their clothing which is uniform is also of the 
simplest description. They are allowed very few articles of furniture and have to bathe 
twice in summer and once in winter and wear the Sifcha and the Sutra. They are all 
treated on a footing of perfect equality and have to devote from 6 to 12 hours to 
study. They are not allowed to leave the seminary even during the vaoation, nor 
permitted to visit a town or a village except under very special ciroumstances. 
Thei* parents aud guardians arc also not allowed to visit them except once a mouth and 
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the duration of the visit doss not exooed two- days. The system is in its erperimental 
stage but I am told that those who go to these seminaries are strong and healthy. 

(b). The Mahomedan tyttem. 

The Mahomedan system of education is somewhat different. The Maktabs 
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that it is at the root of that physical degeneration of the race’which is now so alarm¬ 
ingly on the increase among os. It is also said that while the number of men of 
second rate abilities sent out by oar schools and colleges is fairly large, we have not 
yet given the world men who have achieved any thing great in science, or philosophy 
or literature. Our colleges do enable a sufficient number of men to pass their 
examinations, but they fail to do justice to the intellects of either the weakest or the 
ablest of their students. The few who would have achieved something exceptiouaally 
great nnder a different system can pot do so under a system which takes no account 
of difference of capacity and educates all after a rigid and uniform standard. The 
majority of onr men after leaving the College moreover find themselves in a world, 
which does not value their acquirements at the same rate as they do themselves. 
They are seldom brought into contact with minds which would make them know their 
imperfections and enable them to take their proper place in society. They thus 
come to form a world in themselves with little or no sympathy for or from their fellow 
countrymen and thus fail to develop those traits of character which contact with the 
world can only do. 

It must however be remembered that education in India, as everywhere else, has 
to adapt itself to the social conditions of those to whom it is imparted and the social 
institutions of this country during the last few centnries,havenotbeeu quite favourble 
to the development of original reaerch or deep scholarship on a large scale. On the 
contrary in a society where conservation of manhood has been the exception instead 
of the rule, where boys become fathers before they matriculate, where home education 
and home influence are generally at a discount, and where poverty is the. great incen¬ 
tive to education, the wonder is that our graduates and undergraduates have been able 
to achieve the position they have done. The present tone of the native public service 
in all branches, Judicial, Executive, Medical, Engineering Ac., the ability dis¬ 
played in the various professions, the impetus given to the cause of social, political 
and religious reform throughout India, the creation of a sense of patriotism and love 
for their country’s institutions and an intelligent appreciation of the many blessings 
of British rule in' India, are largely, if not solely due to the education given to us in 
our Schools and Colleges. 

The defects above pointed ont'are however becoming most serious and are fast 
counter-balancing the advantages we have derived, and there is now a strong feeling 
in native society against the working of the present system and some of the above 
complaints demand immediate attention. 

(b). Hew to remove them. 

(I) Preservation of Brabmaoharya or oelibaoy, and health of students. 

(1) . For this purpose I would introduce, a rule in all. Universities that say 5 
veers hence, no married student shall be eligible for the matriculation examination. 
This is not likely to meet with any serious opposition from native society. In fact it 
will strengthen the hands of all social reformers throughout the country. The Central 
Hindu College of Benares has already adopted it in its middle school department 
and yet the institution is not unpopular. 

(2) . In addition to cricket and foot ball I would have all students regularly 
exercise according to some recognized system through atheletio teachers attached 
to each College. 

(II). Boarding Houses. 

(1). I would have resident teachers or professors In all Boarding houses 
whether owned by Government or the College authorities or particular castes or 
bodies. Id the latter case I would insist upon their finding suitable and free lodging 
for such teachers and if necessary pay them a small sum over and above their salaries 
in the College. 
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( 2 ) . I would have nllrtudonts coming from out stations live in Boaidiog bouses 
and encourage local students also to do tbe same, 

( 3 ) . I would have all boarding bouses periodically inspected by members of 
the senate deputed by the University and tbeir management regarding food, study, 
physical training carefully scrutinized. 

In this way we will be able to prevent our students from falling into .the-vices 
of city life on the one hand and wasting their manhood by living in their families on 
the other. If boarding houses are properly and economically managed and adequately 
supervised, parents and guardians will have no objection to tbeir sons or wards living 
in them even though they are residents of the same town. I would moreover have 
definite and uniform rules for all boarding houses attached to a College only making 
due allowance for caste distinctions. 

III. RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION. 

It is not so much the reading of moral test books as of acquiring the truths of 
religion and morality through intimate personal contact with a teacher that ought to 
be our aim in correcting the present irreligious tendencies of our students, For this 
purpose not only the intellectual capacity but tbe character and religious tendencies 
of the teacher cannot be too carefully scrutinized before he i3 employed in a school or 
college. Our students are taught morality and principles of universal religion in the 
class room through books which are prescribed by the University, but the impression 
left upon their minds is not lasting because they seldom find their teacher any approach 
to what he teaches. The simplest book taught by a teacher who is himself in earnest 
will do more than the loftiest philosophy taught by ono who thinks his work in the school 
or college to he over after he has lectnred to his students from a certain text book for a 
certain number of hours. It was different in the old Hindu limes whero the teacher 
was generally a living example of what he taught. We may have degrees in compa¬ 
rative religion for those who seek for them, but to make the majority of our students 
good and virtuous and love and practice religions truth, we must try to present it to 
them through living examples. Books on morality and religion cannot be dispensed 
with, but we must not lose sight of the fact that all success in the direction of a moral 
and spiritual life comes more from the personal influence of the teacher than of the 
hooks he teaches. I would therefore suggest (1) that adequate provision be made foe 
religious education in all Colleges and Schools by calling upon tbe leaders of the res¬ 
pective communities of which their students are generally composed, to find funds for 
the same. 

( 2 ^ Appoint the best men available for imparting religious education. 

( 3 ) Make over its supervision to the College authorities and ( 4 ) take care that 
religious controversies are not allowed. 

I need not here particularize books which will bo useful as religious text books 
though for Hindu students, books like the Bhagwatgita with certain portions left out 
and the Text books of Hinduism which are being published by the Central Hindu 
College Benares and for all students books like Emerson’s Essays may be suggested. 

For Hindu students I would moreover have periodical lectures on such 
Portions, of the Vedas, Institutes of Manu, the great Hindu Epics, and the various 
systems of Hindu philosophy as are free from controversial matter. In all Hindu 
Boarding houses I would also have all students perform their prayers at prescribed hours 
with some resident teacher or professor of the same faith. I would also have inquiry 
into religious truth by College authorities encouraging lectures on religion by eminent 
preachers or teachers who happen to be passing through the place and who agree to 
give them without attacking other religions. I must however confess that Hindu 
parents show little regard for the religious education of tbeir boys at home and they 
shall have to act more earnestly in this direction if they wish to turn tbe current of 
thought the right way. 
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IV.—TEACHING UNIVERSITIES. 

I do not think teaching univerities can flourish in a country like India with if» 
Colleges scattered all over each province. To concentrate all such colleges into one 
institution at either the head quarters of a province or at some other smaller town, would 
practically close high education to the majority of the middle classes of those who can 
only and do only profit by it. On the other hand a central organization directed by a 
university will not be so beneficial to native youth as may at first sight appear. 
In tbo old times when teacher and pupil were of one religion, lived together and had 
imbibed the same traditions, arid there were no Colleges or Universities, the teacher 
influenced the character of the pupil for good more largely than is the ease with 
teachers and professors iu places where teaching universities are common. The 
extent of the influence depends upon the closeness of the contact and similarity of 
wavs of thought and living which can scarcely be possible in India where the 
teacher and the taught must necessarily be of different religions and different ways 
of thought. It is moreover impossible to make eaoh town which has now one or 
more Colleges, into a University. The cost of the undertaking will be too enormous 
both for the Government and the public. In countries where priv ate beneficience 
lias made universities rich in the matter of professors, libraries, laboratories and 
buildings, this may be possible, but in Indja where people look up to Government 
for every thing* and private beuefioionce in the matter of education is very low, it 
would be too much to expect the Government to found even one teaching University 
on any docent scale, much less three or four in a Province. The cost of education 
at such Universities even if established, would moreover be beyond the means of the 
majority of Indian parents. Therefore ( 1 ) on the ground of coat to both the Students 
•and the Government, ( 2 ) on that of the distance at which various towns in Indian 
Provinces aro scattered (&) inconvenience and ( 4 ) of its making high education even 
more inaccessible to those who can only be expected to profit by it teaching universities 
caunot bo established with advantage inlndia. The case of English universities, furnishes 
no parallel here. The experiment was tried in the Punjab when the Oriental College 
was started in the earlier seventies and the university there attempted to teach the 
(Science, and the Philosophy of the west through the medium of the Indian vernacu¬ 
lars to Paudits and moulvis. I was for sometime one of its paid follows and 
lectured the students in mathematics and translated into Hindi two books on Logic 
and History. But I think the experiment was not so successful, as was. expected and 
the Punjab University had to content itself by becoming an examining body like the 
other Indian universities. It still keeps up its Oriental College, but I do not think 
it attracts Pandits and Moulvies to the extent anticipated. A better plan would 
probably be to let all Muffusil Colleges teach up to the B. A. and B. Sc. standards 
as hitherto and have candidates for the higher degrees both in arts and science 
trained at a central institution through specialists attached to it. These specialists 
may bo appointed by the Government on the recommendation of the universities. 
A post graduate institution like this wo uld give us more thorough scholars than the 
present system doe3. These specialists may also from time time most usefully visit 
and lecture to B, A. and other students in Muffussil Colleges. 

V.—RECOGNITION OF TEACHERS BY UNIVERSITIES. 

As regards recognized teachers and professors, I do not think that any incon¬ 
venience has arisen from the present practice of leaving each College free to chose 
its professors without any interference from the universities. It is to the interest 
of the College to appoint the beat teachers for the pay it gives. To force it to take 
teachers recognized by the university would stifle private effort in the cause of 
education which it is our object to encourage. Public opinion is moveover not yet 
strong in India and the system would in all probability open wide the door of 
favoritism. It also remains to be proved that the average student turned out of a 
College is superior to ope turned out by a private or aided institution, 
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VI.—AFFILIATION OF COLLEGES. 

Iq order to prevent the instruction imparted in colleges affiliated to a university 
from deteriorating, 1 would have deputations from the Senate visiting such oollegos from 
time to time to satisfy how far it comes up to the required standard. More definite 
rules regarding affiliation may also be most usefully framed by all universities and all 
Colleges applying for affiliation bo made to satisfy the university fully as to the state 
of their libraries, laboratories and Boarding houses, the qualifications of their teachers 
and professors, the provision made by them for ensuring the health and supervision 
of the morals of their students before affiliation is granted. Definite rules for inspec¬ 
tion may also be framed and if a college is reported to be unfit, it may first be given a 
warning and then disaffiliated on a resolution of the Senate—not the Syndicate—of tho 
university, after being allowed an opportunity to be heard in defence. 

VII.—SPHERE OF INFLUENCE OF UNIVERSITY. 

I would not limit the sphere of influence of a university to its own or the ad¬ 
joining province, but freely allow students of one university to go up for the exami¬ 
nations of another under the rules of the latter. If however the standards of 
examination of all Indian universities be made as far uniform as possible and I 
think it desirable that this be soon done, there would be no inducements for the stu¬ 
dents of one university to go to another. They do so now because of the subjects 
for an examination in one being more difficult or moro numerous than in the other 
or from considerations of age or other causes of a liko nature. We must leave our 
boys free to graduate and under-graduate whereever they chose. The present prac¬ 
tice of one university aLlowiug students from another Province with its own university 
to appear for its examination has not more over resulted in any inconvenience and 
there is no roason why it ought not to be retained. 

VIII.—CONSTITUTION OF UNIVERSITIES. 

(a). The Senate. 

I would limit tho constitution of the Senate to 100 or 150, half tho Fellows 
to be nominated by tho Government and out of the other half £ to be elected 
by the graduates and $ by the Senate of the university. I should also have 
every first class college represented on the Senate. I would not prescribe 
any qualification for fellows appointed by the Government or tho senate except that 
they must be graduates of some university English or Indian. I would however 
interpret the words “eminent benefactors of the university or persons distinguished 
for attainments in literature, science and art or for services to tho cause of education” 
used in Act XVHI of 1887 more strictly except in the case of ex-officio fellows, 
For Fellows elected by the graduates, I would have the electoral body constituted of 
those holding the M. A. or other equivalent and higher degree and Bachelors of at 
least 10 years standing. Tho selected candidate must also bo a member of tho electoral 
body or one possessed of higher qualification. 1 would have Fellowships for life, but 
make non-attendance at a number of consecutive meetings a reason for disqualification, 

(b). The Syndicate . 

I would have each 1st class College represented on the syndicate through its 
principal or other recognized authority. Besides these I would have at least £ of the 
members to bo men outside the educational department. For instance in Allahabad 
I would increase the number of outsiders on the syndicate from 2 to 5. 

(c). Faculties. 

I would not insist upon every fellow being a Member of a Faculty, though as ia 
the oase of the Syndicate, while having reoognized teachers and professors attached to 
each Faculty, I would also have some independent element in each. For I believe 
expert opinion if aided by independent opinion, is likely to give better results than 
if left alone. 
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IX. —GRADUATES AND HONORARY DEGREES. 

X would keep a register of graduates in view of the electoral body mentioned 
above. 

f would give the M. A. or even higher degrees according to qualification to 
recognized teachers and other men of eminence in science mid literature, provided 
they hold a corresponding degree from some other nniversit}', English or Indian. 
Tiie qnostion of Honorary degrees to eminent benefactors of the University other 
than teachers and professors or to others who by their rank or social position ought to 
be given them, should bd left to the discretion of each university. 

X. ~TEACHING IN SCHOOLS OR COLLEGES. 

Our Matriculation and College Classes are now-a-dnys often too largo to bo 
efficienlty managed by one teacher or professor, who if he falls into one of the two 
extremes of adjusting his teaching to the capacity of the dullest or the brightest of 
his pupils, has to Jo so at the expense of the other. If he disregards both and adopts 
a middle course or goes his own way, he profits neither and sets a premium to cram¬ 
ming fa tWshapa of the pupils confining themselves to committing his notes or ex¬ 
piations to memory mid e«ogaising their intellects as little as possible. With a class 
of 40 or 50 or even more students to teach and lecture as is now generally the case 
in all large Colleges, personal attention to the wants of each student without which 
no real progress can be expected, is impossible. I would therefore suggest that no 
teacher for the Matriculation standard should have more than 25, for the P. A. 
2*0, for the B. A. 15 and for the M. A. 10 students to teach. If it be necessary to 
employ extra teachers or professors for the purpose, I would sooner incur the expense 
than adhere to a system where tho teacher cannot take any interest or in some cases 
even know the names of his pupils, much 'ess exoreise any influence over them. 

XL TEXT BOOKS AND SUBJECTS OF EXAMINATION. 

Speaking generally the majority of our College men of all grades have a much 
poorer knowledge of English than can be expected from tho examinations they have 
passed. The reason is (1) that the English courses prescribed by tho university 
throughout show greater preference to classical over modern English literature and 
hoys are made to road hooks or authors which they may admiro but can never assimi¬ 
late or approach, (2) reading of extra books is not encouraged to the sarno extent as 
it used to be when professors with smaller classes knew more of their pupils. 
Tennyson for instance for an P. A. boy may do as a classical atady, but he can 
scarcely learn from him to write English as it is spoken or written. In like manner 
Lee Warner’s Oitizeu of India though good on its own way, is not tho book for and 
can scarcely be appreciated by an Entrance lad. Addison’s works which find a place 
in our university teaching ought to give place to better works in more modem 
English literature. Carlyle’s is in places beyond the comprehension of not only many 
■of our B. A. students but of some of their professors also. His works are not for 
reading in the class but in the solitude of after life, Shakespeare though read is 
seldom appreciated by our B. A. students and In writing critiques on his plays they 
reproduce verbatim what they have learnt from their professor’s notes or from critics 
•who have devoted their lives to him. History, Geography, Political Economy, Logic 
.and Philosophy ate in many colleges very imperfectly taught by men who never 
profess to have made them their study. History is generally left to the student to 
master at home. With such methods of teachings the student has little option but 
to cram in order to pass his examination, and before blaming him for it, we must 
give him better teachers and more suitable books to read. I would therefore suggest 
(I) that the-English Course be made more modern and less classical throughout and 
sthat only such books should be placed in the hands of our students as they can appre- 
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date anil assimilate (2) that in all examinations up to the B. A. candidates be tested 
in not only paraphrasing or explaining their text books in English bnt into their own 
vernaculars also. They should also be given unseen passages of varying difficulty to 
translate from English into their own vernacular. When I was a student in the Delhi 
College, one of our departmental examiners for the B. A. class used always to set a 
paper in translation from English into the vernacular to see how far we had assimilated 
onr text books, (3) that the Entrance standard be kept as it is and not raised as has 
been proposed in the Allahabad University. On the oontrary the quality of teaching be 
improved and every candidate tested not only as above but also made to write a letter 
or a short story or account of a given subject not included in his text books. (4) 
The same may be done in the case of the F. A. and B. A. candidates, the subjects 
chosen being comparatively more difficult and no candidate passed till be gets at least 
33.per.cent in each of the above subjects, (5) that for the F. A. only English be made 
compulsory subject and the candidate required to take up any two of the following 
subjeots—Mathematics, Logic, classical language, History, Physics, Chemistry, 
^second Course of Mathematics, (-6) that for the B. A. only two subjects, English as a 
compulsory subject and Philosophy, Political Economy, Mathematics, Physics, History, 
Classical language and Chemistry as optional subjects be prescribed and a higher 
standard of proficiency than is now required in each of these subjects bo demanded (7) 
I would have no age limit for the Entrance Examination. It does not profit the dull 
or the mediocre and keeps back the prom s ng. ( 8 ) It would bo better to prescribe 
no text books, but indicate authors, subjects or periods or have a syllabus in each of 
the snbjects for the B. A. and higher degrees. For the lower examinations text book# 
may be retained. 

XII.—INDIAN VERNACULARS AND INDIAN CLASSICS. 

Our universities havo hitherto given little or no encourngment to our Indian 
vernaculars and the way in which their examination are conducted in them or in oor 
Classical languages is scarcely conducive to scholarship in those branches. Many of 
onr university men can write decont English, bnt betray lamentable ignorance of their 
own vernaculars and the evil is felt, not in the College but in after-life, when they 
seek public employment or enter a profession. In their conversation they cannot 
avoid using English words and phrases even for things for which there are good vern¬ 
acular equivalents. The reason is that their knowledge of their own vernacular is 
generally very poor and a hybrid tongue which seeks to destroy the distinctive feature 
of onr vernacular languages is in course of formation throughout India. Those of our 
graduates and uader-graduates who take up Oriental classics are scarcely equal to oven 
ordinary Pandits or Maalvis and lay their studies in them aside as soon as they leave 
the College. The matter in my opinion requires attention of the Commission and. 
I would respectfully suggest that (1) the principal Indian vernaculars be recognized 
as subjects of examination up to the B. A. degree by all universities, a high degree 
of proficiency being of course demanded at the higher examinations ( 2 ) that degrees 
in Oriental languages and literature be given, and professors and teachers of Oriental 
languages in Schools and Colleges, recruited from the holders of such degrees, (3 ) that 
authors of good books in the vernacular and the classics be encouraged and rewarded 
by prize* and medals and an Oriental faculty be constituted in each Uuiversity for 
the purpose of examining and reporting upon such books and selecting text book 
for the examination of the University. 

XIIL—EXAMINERS AND EXAMINATIONS. 

I would change the system under which examiners are now appointed and 
have them as far as possible out of toaohers and professors outside the province 
where the University is situated. The present system generally sets a premium to 
cramming as students at once find out the idiosyncrasies of their examiner, the 
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questions he giinSfally sets to his own class, the favorite portions of Ms subjects and 
try and secure his notes and prepare themselves for him without taking the trouble of 
mastering their subjects, I would also suggest that answer books of those who fori 
in one subject be re-examined on the recommendation of the head of their College on 
payment of prescribed fees and that the marks alloted toeach question be printed opposite 
to it iu the Examination papers. I would also have the subjects and dates of examination 
fixed once for all or at least for 5 or 10 years and would not alter them except on the 
strongest ground possible. The present practice of altering them unsettles the mind's 
of both student and professor alike. I would also have students whafail in one subject 
only examined in that subject alone the next year. 

Constituted a3 our public service and professions are we cannot do entirely away 
with examinations and their attendent evil of cram. Even in countries with teaching 
■universities fully equipped, competitive examinations for their services and the pro¬ 
fessions are indispensable, and cramming is as rampant there as in India. When 1 
was at Oxford I asked a Professor if their graduates passed without cramming and he 
said they did not. The same is found to be the case in the Indian Civil Service, tha 
Bar, and other examinations in England. The competition of modern life and tha 
struggle for existence iu all ranks compels education to be finished in the shortest 
time possible and necessitates tha cultivation of the memory at the expense of the 
intellect. Nervous break downs and ruined constitutions are the general result of 
the pressure. But if we cannot alter the conditions, we can minimize tha 
evil and lessen the pressure of school life by introducing greater variety iu tho 
teaching, giving greater option to the student in the selection of his subjects and 
creating more sympathetic relations between tho teaoher and tho pupil. In India, 
whore tho evil of early marriage and premature davelopsmcnt add to the pressure 
of tho system of education and hastening decay of the youth and the ruin of the 
institution of our students, too great attention, cannot be paid to reform in this 
direction. I admit that everything cannot be done by Government or the universi¬ 
ties and they can o.nly build upon foundations of a healthy and moral lifo which 
must be laid early in tho home, yet I believe the sphere open to them is very wide. 

The object of our educational system is in my opinion to give every 
possiblo facility to nil who possess the brains and the willingness to profit by it. 
In former times, as I have tried to point out, education, was free. In modern times 
it is almost free in our indigenous schools even of the highest grade and I beg most 
respectfully to submit for the considerations of tha Commission the question whether 
we could not safely reduce the cost of it to the Indian parents. The fees charged 
iu our Schools aud College, are in my opinion too high for the instruction given. 
Tho object is that those who can pay should alone profit by high education. But 
in India those who can pay do not possess the willingness to do so and the system 
keeps back those who possess it. The case of Euglish universities is no parallel. 
In an English University like Oxford a student has to pay as below 
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Oq the other hand taking a Collage education iu a Government Institution 
for the B. A- degree in the United Provinces the cost is as follows 
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Tims the difference is of about Rs. 700 ; but for • this the English student gets 
' advantage of university life nowhere met with in India. F,duoation was not less 
thorough when smaller fees were charged nor it is less efficient in aided institutions 
where the rates of fees are about half of what they are in Government Institutions. 
XIV.—PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION,. 

Law .—I would let each first class College prepare students for the L. L. B. 
Examination as at present but would make the teaching more efficient and place its 
supervision in thehaud of the Uuiversity as of the Arts branch. From all students 
for Honors in Law I would require a critical study of the Hindu or Mohomedan Law 
in the original. For'the Doctor’s degree, I would require them to submit for the 
approval of the University a treatise showing independent research on some subject 
of law in force in British India. I would leave the subjects for the Baohelor’s dogree 
as they are hut would examine students more thoroughly in Principles of Law. 

Engineering. -rrl would make the Thomason College at Roorki more effectively 
subordinate to the Allahabad University and would have no racial or provincial dis¬ 
tinctions in admissions, giving of scholarships and posts to students of that College. 

Medicine .—I would raise the Medical School at Agra to the rank of a College 
and affiliate it to the Allahabad University and make it prepare students for its medi-, 
cal degrees. I would aDo have special olasses in that Colloge for the study of native 
medicine (Yunani and Ayurvedic) as in Lahore, 
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Agriculture ,—I would raise the Agricultural School at Cawnpore to tie stains of 
a College and have the-Allahabad University grant degrees in Agriculture, attracting 
students to this most useful branch by affording them increased facilities for employ¬ 
ment under the Court of Wards as well as in Agricultural Departments of the 
Government. 

To conclude I wonld have the present system made less rigid, less pressing on 
the healths and minds of our youth ; less costly and more elastic, more suited to the 
growing needs of the country. The Indian parent sees that the system is telling 
heavily npon the healths of the boys and that the gain is not commensurate with the 
coet ; and yet he has no option but to educate them according to that system and I 
think he has a right to expect the same modifications in it as have been made in 
other progressive countries. 

jBAIJ NATH. 



THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF THE ADDITIONAL POINTS 
SUBMITTED TO THE COMMISSION IN THE COURSE 
OF MY GIVING THE ABOVE EVIDENCE. 

(1) In 1884 when Mr. Bahramji Malabari of Bombay circulated his note on the 
question of Infant marriage and enferoed widowhood in India, he suggested the 
adoption by the Indian Universities of the rule regarding married students not being 
eligible for their Matriculation examination. The proposal was however opposed by 
those who were consulted as it was thought to be rather premature. The question 
of early marriago has since then been before the various social reform associations 
throughout India and public opinion is now coming to recognize the evils of the prnotice. 

I can spenk of Upper India and think that a rnlo like this instead of evoking nny 
serious opposition will now be welcomed as strengthening those who are working in 
this direction. If such a ruto U likely to operate harshly npoa those who matriculate 
not for the purpose of entering a cottage and taking a University degree, but for 
entering government servioe or a profession which reqnires the passing of this test, the 
rule mny he framed accordingly. There may also bo oases in which eaudidates for 
the matriculation being over 16 years’ of age, a rule like this may lead to some 
hardship, hut such oases will be rare and should not prevent us from advocating 
a measure which is conducive to the good of the majority of our students. We are 
not advocating any new or radical reform, but merely wish for a better observance of 
the rule laid down in the ecutras, that married life should follow and not precede stu¬ 
dentship. 

(2) Hie introduction of a system of religious education is not impracticable. 
In 1899 when I had a talk with The Hon’ble Sir Antony MacDonnell on the snbjecf, be 
toid me that the Government of India bad no objection to the introduction of such 
education in schools and colleges through teachers paid by those who wished to have it. 
The sohool authorities were only to find accomodation and have the instruction impart¬ 
ed after school hours. The scheme has been pnt in operation in Mathura by the Nigam- 
agam Mandali and religious education is being imparted through a Pandit paid by the 
Hindu community and attached to tho Government sohool; and I am told the aobeme is 
in working order. The teaohoni in most cases will be Brahmanas. But where English 
text books are ueed others could as well tenoh them. The text hooks of Hinduism 
prepared by the Central Hindu College of Benares were sent to me for opinion and I 
think no objeotiou oould be taken to -them, especially in the form in which it is 
mow proposed to publish them. The question is oertainly a difficult one, but it Is not 
incapable of solution. The present irreligious tendencies of our youth are universally 
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deplored and while the remedy should oommence in the home, it should he oentiuued 
in the hostel and the College. If the majority of students in a hostel or College or 
school belong to a particular sect of the Hindus, there is no reason why a teaoher of 
that sect should not be employed on their community paying for his semcee. Obs¬ 
ervance of religious neutrality on the part of secular toaohera employed in Government 
institutions should not stand in the way of this reform. On the oontrary it is desirable 
that their moral oharaoter and the religious opinions be made the snbjeot of scrutiny 
before they are employed as teaohers. However carefully a man may hide his oonvio- 
tions or character, both are apt to break out through the thickest media aud< influence 
those who come in oontaot with him for good or for evil. 

(3) The way in whioh I would enoourage the study of our vernaculars is not 
only in the manner above suggested, but also by making them as one of the optional 
subjects of examination for languages. I do not think that wo Bhall thereby dis¬ 
courage the study of olassios. Even as studied at present the latter aro very imperfeotly 
studied and a good knowledge of a vernacular is oortinly better than an imperfect 
knowledge of its corresponding olassio. Iu the oase of some of the vernaculars like 
Urdu a knowledge of the olassios related to them is essential. But iu the case of 
others it is not. so. For instance a good Hindi scholar need not be a good Sanskrit 
scholar. In fact some of our standard writers like Surdass and Tulsidas have not 
been known as Sanskrit scholars. The want of a good knowledge of the vernaculars 
is daily felt in our courts where our legal praotitioners use English words and phrases 
to express ideas whioh cau be as well expressed iu the vernacular. This is not 
so much due to affectation as to a bad habit and an imperfect knowledge of the 
language. It is also seen ia the language used by some of our vernacular papers 
and a remedy is in my opinion very necessary. 

(4 ) I would make the present system of education less coBtly by reduoing the 
fees and the present expenditure to the Indian parent. For instance the fee for a B. A. 
Btulent should uot exceed Us 6. The Government are, it is true, paying a large 
aum of money for education, but l submit that they are not paying all that is required. 
We do not want them to abolish the fees. But we want their system of oduoation to 
be so framed as not to dissuade or discourage those who in a country like India can, and 
do only profit by it. It is the middle oluss alone whioh has hitherto done it and to raise 
the cost of education moans shutting its door to their children. Some of our best 
mou come from the poorest classes and I submit that in public interests we should not 
deprive them of the ednoational facilities they have bitborto enjoyed. In England, of 
course, only those who oan pay give their sons a University education, but there 
also increased facilities are being afforded to the poor for receiving high education. 
In India those who oau pay for the quality of education reooived should not be saddled 
with oost which bears no proportion to the artiole given. The matter should in my 
opinion be looked at from all points of view and I submit that the oost of living 
having already vastly increased throughout native sooiety, to inorease the oost of 
education would operate very detrimentally to their interests. If the quality of the 
teaching is to be improved and the fees are to be kept as they are there may be 
some extra cost to Government. But this oost should in my opinion not be met by 
raising the tuxes but by reduction of expenditure in departments of State where such 
reduction is possible. 


B. N, 
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REVEREND J. N. WEST, M.A., B.D., PRINCIPAL OF REID CHRISTIAN 

COLLEGE, LUCKNOW. 

I.— Commercial Education. 

I have been asked by the Director of Public Instruction to give evidence on 
the subject of Commercial Education. I presume that I have been asked to 
speak upon this subject because in the Reid Christian College of which l am 
Principal, we have a Business Department which aims at giving to young men a 
sound, practical, business education. The subjects taught are Book-keeping, 
Type-writing, Precis Writing, Caligraphy and General Business Methods Having 
had close connection with this department for six years, I think I understand 
in some degree the commercial requirements of these Provinces and the capa¬ 
bilities of Indian students to fill them. 

i. I would speak in the first place of the large and growing demand there 
is for thoroughly trained young men. Although we have sent out large num¬ 
bers of young men into the principal Government and Commercial Offices of 
North India, from the office of the Lieutenant-Governor down, yet we have 
not been able to supply one-half the applications that have come to us. I call 
attention to the fact that this demand is from commercial as well as from Govern¬ 
ment Offices. For example, in Caumpore all the leading Mills and Factories 
have been supplied with steno-typists from our Business Department. Some of 
these Mill offices have four or five of our students. The demand being large, the 
rumuneration is correspondingly large. It is not an uncommon thing to see a 
B. A. or M. A. graduate searching in vain for employment, willing to work even 
as an unpaid apprentice, while a bright Entrance passed boy, who has taken a 
year or two of technical training, steps into a lucrative position. A technical 
training usually doubles a student’s prospects for employment and promotion. My 
point is that there should be adequate provision made for commercial training to 
meet this demand. 

a. The second point I desire to make is the ability of the Indian student- 
to master the subjects mentioned above. It was doubted for some time whether* 
for instance, the Indian student could master short-hand and type-writing. But 
this is no longer an open question for the students have demonstrated this pos* 
sibility by their success. The mistakes made by the amateur stenographer are 
proverbial not only in India but in England as well, and no doubt the beginnerl 
makesmi stakes, but he succeeds. Ninety-five per cent, of our students succeed in 
practical business life. If you ask what I mean by success I would say that they 
make themselves indispensable to their employers. 

3. The great essential in commercial education is thoroughness. I call 
attention to the fact that in those schools where commercial branches are taught 
the time usually allotted is utterly insufficient. For instance to ask a boy who 
has already full work, to study short-hand and type-writing for one hour a day is 
next to useless. In my opinion, no student should begin a commercial education 
until he has passed his Entrance Examination (if he has passed the Intermediate 
it would be better). Then make the course two years in length and make these 
two years of study equivalent to two years of study in the college course. These 
two years of work should receive official recognition. If necessary, invent a new 
name to represent the work done, such as F.C., First in Commerce or B.C , 
Bachelor of Commerce. The first term could be applied if the student began his 
work in the first college year and the second could be used if the student began 
his course in the third college year. Until commercial training is put on the 
same plane as college studies, those who are trained will be inefficient and un¬ 
satisfactory. 

4, There should, be one great Commercial College established in these 
Provinces, similar to Pitman's Institute in London or the Eastman Business 
College in America. In this college there should be regularly constituted pro¬ 
fessors—experts in their respective branches. Such an institution would be able 
to turn out students really fitted for commercial life. 

The next best thing (if this could not be done) would be that each college 
should have a Commercial Department presided over by a professor assisted by 
expert teachers. It should be a recognized department of the college work and 
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should be accorded a place on a par with any other department such as science 
or law. 

II.— Promotion of Moral Welfare of Students. 

I approve of the establishment of hostels under proper management and 
supervision as a means of helpfulness to students. These are especially helpful 
in a large city where the temptations to young men are great. They exert a 
restraining influence. 

The greatest influence upon the students however will not be exerted by 
outside coercion, but rather by the personal character and example of the teaching 
staff. If the teacher is known to be a moral and upright man, the pupil will uncon¬ 
sciously be lifted to that standard. Hence the importance of seeing to it that 
the members of the teaching staff are men of the right stamp. 

There must be, on the part of the teacher, a recognition of the moral nature 
of the student. We must not look upon our students as mere intellectual machines* 
They have a spiritual nature that may be appealed to and reached and influenced 
for good. If we can get a young man inspired from within with an enthusiasm for 
righteousness it will accomplish vastly more than any external restraint that may 
be placed upon him. I would advise the law to be used together. 

The most effective way for the moral welfare of the student to be promoted 
is for the teacher to take a personal interest in the student and show him that he 
not only cares about his examinations but also about his habits, his character and 
his spiritual life. 

I should be glad to see a text book on morality prepared, but I am aware of 
the difficulty of the task. It seems to me that a moral text book embracing the 
highest moral teachings of all the sacred books might be prepared and profitably 
used in our schools and colleges. At least certain subjects might be taught such 
as patriotism, unselfishness, universal good will, truthfulness, honesty, the wrong 
of bribery, etc. I believe that Mission Colleges, as a rule, teach the ethics of the 
Bible without attempting to force any of the students to accept its inspiration. 
I may add by way of testimony that this method of teaching moral truth in our 
college has not only not been opposed either by students or parents, but there 
has also been a decided interest taken in moral questions that we believe has been 
personally profitable to our students. 


G. C. Frets, Simli.-No. 5$ H. D.—32-4*1902.—30. 



THE HON’BLE BABU SRI RAM, RAI BAHADUR. 

1. English .—The students enter the college with a deficient knowledge 
of English. This is attributable to two causes: (i) the system of teaching 
English in the school classes, (2) the method of testing the knowledge of English 
in the Entrance and the School Final Examinations. 

Sufficient time is not given to the teaching of English in the college classes. 
Generally only one hour a day is devoted to the teaching of English. More 
time should be devoted to the subject and, if necessary, the staff strengthened. 
Unwieldy classes should be divided off into sections. The period of study of 
English in the schools has been reduced to a six years’ course, and this neces¬ 
sarily affects the knowledge of students in English in the college classes. 

In the Entrance and School Final Examinations the English papers should 
be so set as to test a thorough knowledge of the subject on the part of the 
students. The number of text books in English in these examinations should be 
reduced, so that more time may be given to teaching composition. 

The mode of setting the paper in translation from vernacular into English 
is faulty. The passages required to be translated into English are themselves 
translations of English passages, and not unoften bad translations. The examiner 
in the translation paper should possess a sufficient knowledge of both the 
languages. 

There is hardly any inducement for competent men taking to teaching as 
a profession. The salaries are as a rule too low and promotion among them is 
very slow, and not always regulated by any sound principles; and since 1886 
these appointments have been made non-pensionable. 

2. Mathematics .—The system of examination in Mathematics in the 
intermediate is also open to objection. The present system of setting one paper 
in Mathematics hardly tests the knowledge of the subject on the part of the 
students in so many branches of it as Arithmetic, Principles of Arithmetic, 
Mensuration of solids, Algebra and Euclid. At times it so happens that no 
questions are set in some of these braches, while those set in others are propor¬ 
tionately too few. 

3. History and Philosophy .—The method of teaching History and 
Philosophy is defective, as there are no expert professors to teach these subjects. 
There should be separate chairs for each of these important subjects. 

4. Ill-balancing of subjects .—The optional subjects in the B.A. course are 
ill-balanced, as for instance, Political Science and Political Economy and Persian 
are matched against Mathematics and Physics or Chemistry. Even in com¬ 
parison with the course in Physics that in Chemistry is low. In exercising the 
opticr. the students do not often take up allied subjects such as Science and 
Mathematics, but subjects so different in nature to each other as Persian and 
Chemistry, or Politics and Chemistry, the students naturally preferring to take 
the easier of the optional subjects. This is one of the reasons why Mathematics 
and Science are so unpopular in the degree examinations and why so few 
students go in for these subjects for the M.A. Degree. 

5. Agriculture .—Provision ought to be made for agriculture being included 
among the subjects for the Degree examination. I lay before the Commission 
an extract from a memorandum submitted by me to the Local Government on the 
subject. 


Extract from a memorandum on the establishment of an Agricultural College 
for the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

The necessity for imparting agricultural instruction based on scientific 
principles to the people of this country is so obvious that I do not consider it 
necessary to enter into any details in this short memorandum. India being an 
agricultural country and its prosperity depending on agriculture alone, institutions 
for teaching it, according to scientific principles, ought to be as many and 
located in the different parts of the country as the funds and circumstances 
would allow. The United States of America have no less than 61 Agricultural 
Colleges and institutions in which agriculture is taught both in its scientific and 



practical branches (vide pages 597*598, Year Book of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture of United States of America for 1898). It is a pity that in a vast country 
like India the number of such institutions should be so insignificant. That the 
establishment of an Agricultural College for these Provinces is a great necessity 
cannot be denied. 

2. In order that the proposed college may be useful and successful, it must 
not be an institution isolated from the general educational system of the Prov¬ 
ince, but it must be a part of it, it must be affiliated to the Allahabad Uni¬ 
versity, ar.d at the completion of the prescribed course and according to the 
results of the final examinations a University Degree must be conferred on its 
successful students. 

3. The above object will best be secured by adding two more subjects to 
group II of the B.A. examination, viz., Rural Economy and Agriculture, with 
Agricultural Chemistry, and by introducing into the second group of the subjects 
prescribed for the intermediate examinations. Physiography as an alternative to 
Deductive Logic and Agriculture as an alternative to the Second Course of 
Mathematics which comprises Trigonometry and Geometrical Conic Sections. 

4. The College course should extend to four years after passing the Entrance 
or School Final Examination. The course in agriculture of the first two years* 
classes will practically be equal to the course at present taught at the Agricul¬ 
tural School, Cawnpore, and the successful candidates of those two classes will 
have before them the prospects now open to diploma-holders of that school. 
The third and fourth year’s course would be for obtaining the degree which 
may be styled as may seem proper, and which must be equal to the ordinary 
B.A. Degree, including the qualification for studying for LL.B. examination. 

5. Practical work in the fields should form a part of the course during all 
the lour years. The degree-holders will not be finished practical agriculturists. 
In order to acquire that qualification, they will have to serve an apprenticeship 
for one year on the College Farm or on the Cawnpore Experimental Farm. 



Note of Evidence for the Universities’ Commission by A. EE. Pirie, 

Canning College, Lucknow. 

— - - 

I.—The establishment of a Central Teaching University. 

I understand this to mean that, instead of the present Allahabad 
University with its nineteen affiliated Colleges, there should be established 
at some centre a University of the Oxford or Cambridge type, with a 
large staff of Professors delivering courses of original lectures on special 
subjects of study, with residential Colleges for the students under Heads 
and Tutors, and granting degrees varying in value according to the 
proficiency displayed by the students in examinations on the subjects of 
the lectures. The enunciation of the scheme raises three questions:— 
(l) Has the Allahabad University been a failure and therefore merits 
nothing short of annihilation ? (2) Is the establishment of such a 
Teaching University feasible? (3) Is such a University the best 
possible solution of the educational problem in India ? 

(1). In my opinion the history of the Allahabad University does 
not show that it has been a failure. In the first place, it is not a mere 
examining University. It prescribes courses of study for its examin¬ 
ations, but at the same time it insists on the regular attendance of its 
students at one or other of its affiliated Colleges, and these are Teaching 
Colleges. By Article 12, Section 4 of the Allahabad University Act of 
1887, the Senate has power “ to appoint Professors and Lecturers, ” in 
other words, to constitute a Teaching University. The Senate has made 
no attempt to exercise this power, but has left the Teaching function to 
its affiliated Colleges. The University doubtless limits the teaching of 
its College Professors to prescribed courses of study and some times even 
to prescribed text-books. But as these courses of study and text-books 
are selected by Boards of Studies consisting of experts they are presumably 
of a high degree of excellence. And the limitation to prescribed text¬ 
books is only an apparent one. A good College Professor endeavours to 
impart to hia students a mental training in the subject on which he 
lectures, limited only by his own ability on the one hand and by the 
student’s receptivity on the other. 

In the second place the history of the Allahabad University shows 
a continuous course of development, and it is to be hoped of progress. 
At its very inception it started ahead of the Calcutta University by 
introducing viva voce examinations for its degrees. At present its 
prescribed courses of study are in most subjects second to none in the 
Indian Universities, and in Science its standard is the highest of all. 
Throughout its existence it has aimed at a lofty ideal of excellence in 
its degree standards, and it has followed this ideal with a persistency 
that has brought it financially to the verge of bankruptcy. 

In the third place the work of the Allahabad University has been 
approved by the public of the United Provinces, whose sole source of 
.complaint is the rapidity of its progress ; it has been also approved by the 
Local Government to the extent that its degree is considered a necessary 
qualification for appointment to the higher administrative and judicial 
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posts. Many of its alumni are doing good work in India; several are 
continuing their professional studies in London, Edinburgh, and 
Cirencester ; and some are deepening their mental culture at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

In my opinion the Allahabad University has shown itself adequate 
to the task of supplying the educational wants of its public and its time, 
and I see no reason why it should be superseded by a Central Teaching 
University. 

(2) . I have grave doubts as to the feasibility of establishing a 
Central Teaching University on a scale of sufficient magnitude to secure 
noteworthy efficiency. In the first place the cost of constructing new 
buildings and of securing a large highly-salaried staff would be something 
unprecedented in Indian educational expenditure. Secondly, the vested 
interests of existing Colleges would have to be reckoned with. And 
thirdly, the local feeling of the Indian student would have to be over¬ 
come. The strength of this feeling may be measured by the number of 
students who prefer to attend an inferior Local College rather than 
migrate to a markedly superior Central College. 

(3) , I hardly think myself qualified to give a definite opinion on 
the third question. The advocates of the Oxford and Cambridge system 
of University Education are confident that the importation of that 
system into India would be a complete solution of the problem. The 
advocates of the Corn Laws Repeal felt equally confident that before 
1870 the commerce of the World would be conducted on Free Trade 
principles. One thing certain is that up to date the English University 
system has not been adopted by any of the great British Colonies. 
They have preferred to develope systems of University Education suited 
to the wants and capacities of Colonial students. And Indian students 
differ far more than Colonial students from the typical English student. 
To begin with there is the fact of caste. A residential College for Maho- 
medan students has been shown to be practicable; but that does nob 
prove the practicability of a residential College for a mixture of Kanaujia 
Brahmans, Kshattriyas, Kayasths, and Kurmis. Again Indian students 
do not stand in the same relation to their Professor as students in 
England. Differences of language, of modes of comprehension, of 
inherent ideas, and of methods of preparation, form wide gulfs which 
interfere with the direct communication of thought by lectures. Carlyle's 
dictum that “ A University is a collection of books” is much nearer the 
truth with Indian than with English students. On the whole I am of 
opinion that the problem of education in India is more likely to be solved 
by the development from within of the existing University system than 
by the forcible imposition from without of a system foreign to the 
nature of Indian students and unsuited to their wants. 

21 ,— Courses of reading and standards of Examination, 

(l). English ,—I think the Allahabad University courses of reading 
in English require revision. In the first place, they are too lengthy, 
The excessive length of the course is an obstacle to that intensive study 
of the language which is useful, not only as a mental training, but for the 
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practical writing and speaking of good English. It is also an obstacle 
to the very necessary work of revision. In the second place, the propor¬ 
tion of pure literature is, in my opinion, excessive. Our students derive 
more benefit from learning to seize the leading points in one of Macaulay’s 
narratives or to follow the thread of one of Froude’s arguments, than 
from committing to memory pages of literary criticism on the structure 
of Milton’s blank verse or the Dramatic Construction of several plays of 
Shakespeare. The literary element of English should not be omitted 
altogether, but neither should it preponderate. 

(2) . Philosophy .—I do not agree with those who propose to abolish 
this study in our Indian Universities. It is suited to the subjective 
temperament of most of our Indian students, and is capable of developing 
considerable mental culture. It tends to form a habit of mind conducive 
to the Professional study of the Law and to the Professional work of the 
Teacher, and many of our students adopt these careers. 

(3) . History .—The Allahabad University is still feeling its way 
as regards the course of study to be prescribed in this subject. It 
fluctuates between the comparative advantages of Classical, European, 
and Indian History, and at present the last-named is at a discount. 
This I think a mistake. India is the country of our students, and the 
University must credit them with a certain amount of patriotism. I 
admit that the History of India does not teach the same lessons as tho 
History of Greece. But it is better for our students to learn what is 
expected of them as citizens of the Indian Empire, than to learn to 
emulate tho citizens of a petty Greek republic. Besides, the History of 
India offers a vast field of research to the post-graduate student. The 
University ought, I think, to encourage this, so that India may in time 
be relieved from the necessity of importing its epigraphists from Germany 
and exporting its historical documents to that same learned land. 

(4) . The predilection of the Allahabad University students for 
the study of Political Economy is anomalous. The majority of them are 
indifferent to Industry as a sphere of life beneath their notice. They 
study the theories of Malthus and Bicardo with the greatest interest, 
and yet they get married during their College career, and are proudly 
ignorant of the average production of a higha of land. If the attraction 
to this study arises from the comparative easiness of a pass in it, the 
standard should be raised. 

(5) . A new Regulation of the Allahabad University which comes 
into force in 1907 has caused considerable dissatisfaction. This will 
compel all students who do not study Mathematics to study a classical 
language for the B. A. degree. It seems to me that this is a retrogres¬ 
sive step. While the English Universities are elaborating new Classes 
and Triposes, such as Modern History, Natural Science, and Moral 
Science, the Allahabad University has seen fit to practically cancel these 
and to revert to the old Literae Humaniores. The strongest protest 
against this was made to me by a Native Government Servant who once 
officiated as Sanskrit Professor in Canning College. 
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(6) . I should like to see the study of Natural Science introduced 
into the Allahabad University. The deficiency of the Indian student 
as regards power of observation is proverbial. His knowledge of a thing 
is based not upon his own observation of it, but upon what he hears or 
reads about it, and when he sees it he usually fails to recognise it as the 
thing he knows so much about. The study of Botany and Zoology, 
for which all the materials are ready to hand everywhere in India, 
might I think be introduced as a corrective to the inordinately subjec¬ 
tive habit of mind of our students. 

(7) , I think the standards of examination in most subjects of study 
ought to be raised. The low standard in the Entrance Examination 
allows boys to enter College who are not qualified to receive College 
teaching. The low standard in some of the B. A. subjects, e. g., in 
History and Political Economy, allows students to hold a degree which 
they do not deserve. 

Ill. — The length of the College Course. 

I think the length of the College course should remain as it is, viz., 
four years at least from Matriculation to Graduation. The average of 
our B. A.’s have not such a high reputation for ability as to warrant our 
attempting to lower our standard in any way. And the substitution 
of a three years’ College course would, in my opinion, be a decided 
lowering of our standard. As it is, only a fraction of the B. A.’s in any 
year obtain their degree in four years from Matriculation ; many of them 
take six and seven years. Only 57 out of 255 candidates for the B. A. 
Examination this year passed the Entrance or School Final Examination 
in 1898, and these 57 are not all going to pass. 

IV.—The system of appointing Examiners. 

I think the Allahabad Unversity system of appointing Examiners a 
decidedly good one. The Degrees Examiners are appointed by Boards 
of Examiners consisting of specialists in the various subjeots, In each 
subject one Examiner is selected from an outside University, and the 
other from Allahabad University. As a rule the field for selection is a 
narrow one. There is not much competition for Examinerships in the 
Degrees Examinations. The Examiners for the Intermediate and Entrance 
Examinations are selected by a sub-committee of the Syndicate consisting 
of the Director and four members of the Syndicate selected by ballot. 
The voting for these four members is usually unanimous. A list of 
applicants for Examinerships is drawn up, and the suitability of each 
Examiner is carefully considered before he is selected. All selections for 
Examinerships have to be finally sanctioned by the Syndicate. All 
Examination Papers are carefully moderated by the Board of Examiners, 
and mistakes made by untried Examiners are, as far as possihle, eliminated, 
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The reform of University Education in India is inseparably connected with 
reform of Secondary or School education. In India University Education is almost 
the only branch of education to which popular attention has been directed. It is 
the failed F. A or B A. who is made the laughing stock of those who ridicule 
the education of natives of this country, whereas in England it is the product of 
Board Schools that is made the butt of contempt. University Education in Eng¬ 
land arouses but little interest in the public mind, while questions of Secondary 
and Primary Education are daily discussed. There is in England a broad gulf 
fixed between School life and University life, which few cross. In India there is no 
such gulf. School life and University life are continuous, and if the highest class 
in the School be the 8th, the first class in the College is called the 9th. The 
School Final examination is the Matriculation examination of the University. 
The school master's aim is to pass his pupil as quickly as possible into the 
University. Life in the sixth form as we know it in England is absent from 
India. The genius of an Arnold or Thring would be wasted in this country. 
The mental attitude of a college student towards knowledge is the same as that 
of the school boy, with a slight exception in favour of the senior students. It is 
interesting to find that failure in degree examinations is occasionally followed by 
good results; the folly of cramming is proved and earnest study takes its place. 

The Relation of Schools to Universities, 

The evil effects of rushing boys through school life into the universities as 
quickly as possible has been experienced in Scotland as well as in this country. 
No inferior age limit bars entrance to a Scotch university. Such age limit may 
be fixed by Statute as at London, or by custom as at Cambridge or Oxford.* 
Boys who have passed a certain standard of examination may and do enter 
Edinburgh or Glasgow at the age of 15 years. Colleges thus become schools, 
and high schools become degraded. University Education as we see it in Oxford 
or Cambridge is not to be found in Scotland, and Scotch students frequently join 
an English university after they have graduated as Masters of Arts. This evil 
has been recognised for some time in Scotland,! and efforts are being made to 
remedy this state of things by raising the age to which boys are kept at school. 
The following is extracted from a circular letter drawn up by Sir Henry Craik, 
Secretary to the Education Department of Scotland. 

Sir, 

With reference to their Lordships’ circular of the 20th December, 1901, I 
am now to lay before you a statement of the conditions under which it is pro¬ 
posed that Leaving Certificates shall in future be issued. 

My Lords have decided that there shall be two classes of certificate. One of 
these, the Leaving Certificate proper is intended to mark the completion of a full 
course of secondary education. The other, to be called the Intermediate Certifi¬ 
cate, is primarily intended to meet the case of those schools which, although 
they may be doing valuable work in secondary subjects, are yet unable, from one 
cause or another, to retain their pupils long enough to enable them to reach the 
standard of the Leaving Certificate proper. This latter certificate will, however, 
always be open to pupils of any school who may satisfy the prescribed condi¬ 
tions. 1 am to remind you that while candidates will no longer be furnished 
with a “ Leaving Certificate ” for each subject in which they may be successful, 
they will receive instead a document certifying that they have passed in a speci¬ 
fied subject and grade in the Leaving Certificate Examination. Applicants for 
Leaving Certificates must have been receiving higher instruction, at some 
recognised school for not less than four years. In the case of applicants for 
Intermediate Certificates, the corresponding period shall be two years. 

* In the Statutes of Kind’s Hall Cambridge given by Richard II, we have the earliest evidence respecting the 
limitation imposed in the Colleges as to age at th» time of admission, no student being admissible under fourteen 
years. The Arts course of study after admission extended Over seven years, and for the doctorial degree in Civil 
and Canon Law ten years, 

i For instance Sir William Hamilton remarks “In Scotland how defective soever be the system of popular 
schools, this may be viewed as complete and perfect compared with the system of grammar schools. Until a sufficient 
number of these be established over Scotland, and brought within the reach of those destined for an academical 
career, it is impossible that the universities can perform their proper functions in the cultivation of learning” 



To prevent over pressure, it seems to their Lordships desirable that a 
minimum age should be fixed They therefore propose that a Leaving Certi¬ 
ficate shall not be issued to any candidate who is under 17 years of age on the 
1 st of October of the year in which he passes the last of the written examinations 
that would fall to be recorded on the face of his certificate. Similarly, the limit 
for the Intermediate Certificate will be 15. 

I am, however, to inform you that it is not the intention of their Lordships 
that certificates of either class shall be issued merely on the strength of thq 
requisite number of passes in the written examination. My Lords must be 
satisfied that the course of Instruction undergone by the candidate has been of 
adequate range and quality, and that proper attention has been paid to those 
elements of the curriculum that do not admit of being fully tested by written 
papers. The Inspector who visits the School will be instructed to enquire and 
report to their Lordships as to these points. Such enquiries will be directed 
towards ascertaining, for instance, whether the study of subjects in which passes 
have been secured in former years, is being continued in adequate measures, 
whether a candidate’s knowledge of a language, English or other, has been wholly 
obtained from disconnected reading, or whether he has a real acquaintance with 
at least some of the masterpieces of its literature, and whether especially in the 
case of a modern language, sufficient care has been bestowed on the training of 
the ear. In certain circumstances, even in the present year, my Lords may deem 
it advisable to call for a special report as to the appearance made by individual 
candidates under oral examination, and they wish teachers and managers to 
understand that increasing importance will be attached to this aspect of the 
examination in future. 

These changes, which have been decided upon after prolonged and careful 
deliberation, are introduced with the view of fostering continuous and well 
regulated courses of study according to a definite plan. My Lords trust that, in 
carrying them out, they may rely upon continuance of that loyal support on the 
part of teachers and managers to which the benefits that have so far resulted 
from the institution of the Leaving Cert ficate Examination have been in no small 
measure due. In particular teachers should endeavour to secure that the new 
certificates are not claimed on behalf of pupils who intend to return to school (this 
applies with special force to the Intermediate Certificate), while managers 
should do their best to impress upon the public, and chiefly upon parents and 
upon employers, a sense of the value of such certificates, as evidence, that their 
possessors have not merely been successful in some isolated examination 
but have reached a certain stage in a course of sound educational training 
fitted to develop their intelligence and prepare them for the work of life. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

H. CRAIK. 


The policy outlined in the above circular letter applies with equal force to 
India. When applied to India the school leaving age should be raised to 18 and 
this as a necessary corollary should be the minimum age for entrance to the 
university. Scotch boys are much more industrious than the natives of this 
country, while, in addition, the latter have to acquire their knowledge through the 
medium of a foreign language. I venture to reprint here an article on this sub¬ 
ject which I contributed to the Indian Daily Telegraph in August 1901. 


“ We have many times in our columns pointed out the necessity of an age 
.... .. limit being imposed on the entrance ex- 

ja amination into the Allahabad University. 

At last an age limit has been fixed, but it is far too low—but sixteen years. 
The limit we have always advocated has been eighteen years, and anything 
short of this will fail to effect any radical improvement in our Indian system of 
education. If in addition to the lower limit of sixteen, the University course is 
reduced to 3 years, the change will be of little benefit at all. 



In his recent remarks on this point at Allahabad, it appears to us that His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor has not realised the principal necessity fora 
change, and that is, to break the continuity of school and college education. 
The object of school education at present is to rush pupils as soon as possible 
through the entrance examination into colleges. This is not a very lofty ideal, 
and good schools soon get ashamed of their ignoble state, and desire to be con¬ 
verted into second grade colleges. Thus a good school is destroyed and a bad 
college created. This is an utterly mischievous state of things. It should be 
the object of school education to train and educate their scholars during the 
period of school life for the young. The limit to this period of life can never 
be fixed by an examination; it is, as in our English Universities, best deter¬ 
mined by age. A student who enters college begins life as a man, with a 
feeling of responsibility. If he wishes to learn he must study : he will gain 
nothing without hard work. Idleness and indolence are no longer punished by 
imposition. Chiidlife has ceased, and manlife begun,—but not at fourteen or 
even sixteen years of age. 

A still greater evil of the inadequacy of school education is very imper¬ 
fectly prepared boys are sent into colleges to be there improved, until they be¬ 
come fit for municipal or bankers clerks, or writers in some Government offices. 
7 his is not the 'work of University professors , it is the work of schools, and 
schools must be raised to the requisite standard. As things are now, the col¬ 
leges cannot do their work properly, and the schools will not. At the Univer¬ 
sity matriculation examination held in 1900, there were 2,052 candidates, of 
whom 750 passed, 127 only obtaining more than half marks What is the mean¬ 
ing of this terrible state of things ? Simply that the sole object and aim of school 
education is to rush as many boys as possible, by hook or crook, through the 
entrance examination. An examination is not a test of educational work, it is 
a part of the machinery. There is but one test of the value of education—the 
subsequent career of the pupil and non-recognition of this vital truth is the curse 
of education. 

To remedy this, schools must be immensely improved. The social status 
of headmasters and their assistants should be raised, and their pay also. All 
second grade colleges, t e , colleges teaching up to the Intermediate standard 
only, should be abolished, and good school constructed out of the material. 
W hen this has been done and the age limit raised to 18, we may consider the 
propriety of a 3 years’ course to the B. A. degree, but a 3 years’ course with an 
age limit of 16 would be disastrous in the extreme. University men at Oxford 
or Cambridge very seldom ever take their degree before 21, and educational 
facilities are very much greater in England than here. It is maintained, however, 
by sundry demagogues pandering to popular ignorance, that India is a poor 
country, and that their sons cannot wait until 2 1 or 23 years of age to earn a 
living. The cogency of this argument will be duly appreciated, when it is re¬ 
membered that on an average, every graduate in the University spends between 
500 and 1,000 rupees on his wedding festivities—a sum largely in excess of his 
total expenditure on education. And if this age limit bears heavily on those 
undergraduates who are married and have families, so much the better; we re¬ 
commend that, in addition, they should be charged quadruple fees. 

His Honor, in arguing for a reduction of the four years’ to a three years 
course, on the ground that the first year’s course is to be undertaken by the 
schools, tacitly assumes that the results of the University course are satisfactory. 
We find, however, that in 1900 there were 508 candidates for the Intermediate 
examination, of whom 176 passed, one being placed in the 1st division and 38 
in the 2nd division. The conclusion to be drawn is incontrovertible, viz., that 
the candidates for the Intermediate examination require at least one year more 
at school in addition to the years spent at college. The real difficulty experi¬ 
ence by professors in college dealing with 1st and 2nd year classes is 
to persuade their pupils to learn. The fresh product of school cramming seems 
almost incapable of mental exertion. He is prepared to listen to his lecturer, 
and even to take notes (slowly dictated), but he declines tc take any active part. 
He will lie on his back on a charpoy inanely repeating the same sentence over 
and over, until (as one said the other day) “ deceived by the lulling and languid 
breeze,” he falls asleep; but honest work he will not do. ’This evil will not be 
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cured by diminishing the college course by one year ; it will be increased. It 
can be mitigated by diminishing the size of the classes, so that the lecturer 
can come into closer contact with his pupils. We welcome then any raising 
of the entrance standard, but equally deprecate any shortening of the college 
course.” 


The relation of high schools to the universities has received much attention 
in Germany. There are two important classes, known as the Realschulen and 
Gymnasia. The function of the former is in the main to give a rounded off and 
finished education within themselves. The majority of the scholars on leaving 
the Realschulen do not continue their education, but go direct into the business 
they mean to follow, although without any special instruction in any particular 
line such as could be got in the special trade schools. The gymnasium, on the 
other hand, does not undertake to finish education, it leaves this to the university, 
which stands between school and professional life. Fifty per cent, of the maturi 
of the Gymnasia are over 30 years of age. On completion of the gymnasium 
course and after passing an examination called the abiturient — examen, the 
abiturients can enter the universities The maturi of the Realschulen are also 
allowed to enter the universities but with certain restrictions on their choice 
of studies. A certificate of maturity at a Gymnasium qualifies :— 

1. For entering the university, and the examinations required for entering the 
church and the higher posts in the civil services. 

2. For entering the course of study for architecture and machine-construction 
and the state examinations connected therewith. 

3. For entering the course of study at the Mining Academy and the ex¬ 
aminations for the higher posts in the service of the mines, iron furnaces, and the 
salt works. 

4. For entering the Royal Academy of Forestry and the examinations for 
the higher offices in the Royal Forestry services 

5. For admission to the examinations for the higher postal service. 

6. For admission to the Royal Friedrick-Wilhelms Institute, arid the Royal 
Military Academy for Medicine and Surgery at Berlin. 

The certificate of maturity at a Real School of the first grade (now termed 
Real Gymnasium) qualifies as above with the exception of 1 and 6. The certifi¬ 
cate of maturity however qualifies for entrance to the university and the state 
examinations for the higher school service in the branches of mathematics science 
and modern languages. Full details are given in the English translation of Conrad’s 
Book on the German Universities, an authority which l have very freely used. 
The total number of Gymnasia in 1B81 was 250, and the number of scholars was 
74,000. In the same year there were 57,000 schools (of all kinds), 120,000 
teachers and 7,100,000 pupils, 

India has much to learn from Germany in this matter of high schools, and it 
is a lesson we are much concerned with in the present question of university re¬ 
form. I do not think that any real reform can be brought about without a very 
large reduction in the number of existing affiliated colleges, and these I propose 
should be converted into schools modelled upon the German gymnasia. This 
would constitute a wide field for the educational work of missionary societies 
and would furnish employment for distinguished graduates of the universities. 
The course of instruction should include a thorough training in English, Classical 
Languages, Mathematics and Science, but no attempt should be made to teach 
Philosophy. Corresponding to the Realschulen, 1 propose the establishment of 
schools which should teach English thoroughly (paying, however, but little atten¬ 
tion to literature), Mathematics, Science and Commercial Studies, the classical 
languages being excluded. Schools established on this plan would bring the 
native high schools into line with the European high schools. 

A Comparative Study of Foreign Universities. 

It is generally stated that Indian Universities have been modelled upon that 
of London, but if so the modelling has been done by Scotchmen. From London 
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we have imbibed an inordnate respect for examinations, and from Scotland a low 
ideal of University learning, and a vain belief in a premature study of philosophy. 
From Scotland also we have acquired the mischievous habit of sending boys to 
college, before they are fit to be freed from the closer trammels of school discip¬ 
line. The models we have copied are now proved by experience in England and 
Scotland to have been bad models. London degrees have fallen into great dis¬ 
credit, and it is now decided to convert the mere examining body into a teaching 
University, Indian Universities as far as their system of affiliated Colleges is con¬ 
cerned are similar to the Victoria University. “ The characteristic features of 
the Victoria University as compared with other British Universities are these :— 
it does not, like London, confer its degrees on candidates who have passed certain 
examinations only, but it also requires attendance on prescribed courses of study 
in a college of the University, the constitution of the University contemplates its 
(ultimately) becoming a federation of colleges, but these colleges will not be situatel 
like those of Oxford and Cambridge in one town, but wherever a college of adequated 
efficiency and stability shall have arisen. University College Liverpool and the York¬ 
shire College Leeds, having fulfilled these requirements have become affiliated 
with the University. The University like the older bodies in England and Scot¬ 
land is at once a teaching and an examining body, and there is an intimate rapport 
between the teaching and the examining functions. External examiners are ap¬ 
pointed who conduct the examinations, in conjunction with examiners representing 
the teaching body. To give it a general or national character the governing 
body consists partly of persons nominated by the crown and partly of representa¬ 
tives of the governing and teaching bodies of the colleges, and of the graduates 
of the University. The graduates of the University meet its teachers in convo¬ 
cation to discuss the affairs of the University.” Before the institution of the 
Victoria University, Owen’s College, Manchester, Mason College, Birming¬ 
ham, and certain Welsh Colleges were, in a sense, affiliated to the London 
University. Experience seems to have proved that their power for good under 
these conditions was curtailed, and each of these colleges has since become the 
centre of a new university. The Vicioria University is also unstable, and the 
Liverpool College is now asking to be made into a separate university. 

In Ireland there are two universities Trinity College, Dublin, and the Roya 
University Trinity College, Dublin, was founded in 1591, and its charter em¬ 
powered the body corporate to establish among themselves “ whatever laws of 
either of the universities of Cambridge or Oxford they may judge to be apt or 
suitable.” The Royal university is similar in constitution to the London univer¬ 
sity, and embraces colleges at Belfast, Cork and Galway. Of the two universi¬ 
ties, Trinity College, Dublin, holds much the higher place in public estimation 
and is justly renowned for the learning of its professors, and the gentle courtesy 
of its alumni. 

German universities compare unfavourably with the great English universi¬ 
ties, as far as the acquisition of good manners is concerned. The university of 
Marburg, established in 1527, attempted to follow the collegiate system prevail¬ 
ing in Oxford and Cambridge. This university was the first to be established 
without papal privileges, and speedily acquired a great reputation throughout 
Protestant Europe. In the long run the English collegiate system has not been 
a success in Germany. This is very probably due to the institution of national 
Colleges, which has tended to encourage strife and duelling. But while the Ger¬ 
man universities have been wanting in the development of good manners, they 
have been pre-eminently successful in the promotion of learning, and this is much 
the greater thing We may have good manners without learning, but in the wake 
of great learning, good manners will not be far behind. The university of Berlin 
has a record unequalled throughout the world. It was founded in 1809 by Hum¬ 
boldt, and professed subservience to the interests of science and learning alone. 
In 1863 Berlin had only 36 teachers, in i860, 173, and in 1886 we find 296 teach¬ 
ers and 5,357 students 1 In 1896 there are 5,700 students and 384 teachers. 

The university of Leyden founded in 1575 was distinguished throughout the 
17th century by its learning and the ability of its professors. The first curator 
was James Dousa [Jan van der Does], an office which he held for 30 years. 
Sir W. Hamilton says “ Dousa's principles were those which ought to regulate 
the practice of all academical patrons, and they were those of his successors 



He knew that at the rate learning was seen prized by the state in the academy, 
would it be valued by the nation at large. In his eyes a university was not 
merely a mouthpiece of necessary instruction, but at once a pattern of lofty 
erudition, and a stimulus to its attainment, He knew that professors wrought 
more even by example and influence than by teaching, that it was theirs to pitch 
high or low the standard of learning in a country, and that as it proved arduous 
or easy to come up with them, they awoke either a restless endeavour after an 
even loftier attainment or lulled into a self-satisfied conceit. And this relation 
between the professorial body and the nation held also between the professors 
themselves. Imperative on all it was more particularly incumbent on the first 
curators of a university, to strain after the very highest qualifications ; for it was 
theirs to determine the character which the School should afterwards maintain; 
and theirs to give a higher tone to the policy of their successors. With these 
views Dousa proposed to concentrate in Leyden a complement of professors, 
all illustrious for their learning ; and if the most transcendent erudition could not 
be procured for the university with the obligation of teaching, that it should still 
be secured to it without. In the Batavian Netherlands when Leyden was founded, 
erudition was at a lower level than in most other countries ; but a generation had 
hardly passed away when the Dutch scholars of every profession were the most 
numerous and learned in the world. 

What Dousa accomplished for Leyden Munchausen effected for Gottingen. 
" Leyden was the model on which the younger universities of the republic were 
constructed: Gottingen the model on which the older universities of the empire 
were reformed. Both Munchausen and Dousa proposed a high ideal for the 
schools founded under their auspices, and both as first curators, laboured with 
paramount influence in realizing this ideal for the same long period. Under their 
patronage Leyden and Gottingen took the highest place among the universities 
of Europe; and both have only lost their relative supremacy by the application 
in other seminaries of the same measures which had at first determined their 
superiorly.” 

The university of Louvain was founded in 1426. It was styled the “ Belgian 
Athens ” and ranked second only to Paris in numbers and reputation. In its 
numerous separate foundations and general organization (it possessed no less 
than 28 colleges), it closely resembled the English universities. It embraced all 
the faculties, and no degrees in Europe stood so high as guarantees of general 
acquirements Erasmus records it as a common saying that “ no one could 
graduate at Louvain without knowledge, manners, and age.” 

Conclusions. 

An important lesson can surely be learnt from a comparative study of these 
universities, and it appears to me that the following conclusions are waranted: 

I. Only students of mature age should be admitted to universities. 

II. The university must be not only a place for learning, but a place of 
learning. 

III. The university must have a local habitat. 

IV. The affiliation of colleges in different centres is incompatible with true 
university life. 

V. The universities of Oxford and Cambridge furnish the best example of 
the relations that ought to subsist between the students and the colleges. This 
relation is, in my own opinion, not at all dependent upon either Hall or Chapel, or 
river or field. 

VI. The range of studies must be comprehensive. 

VII. There must be an adequate supply of teachers. 

VIII. Teachers must have time and opportunity for research. 

IX. The university must have a large and comprehensive library. 

X. The university must have proper laboratories and museums. 

The Cost of Universities. 

I regret I am not able to furnish information on this point in a more business 
like manner. The statistics I do furnish are taken from MulhalFs Statistics 



Stateman’s Year Book, Conrad’s History of the German Universities and various 
articles scattered through the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

The number of students and expenditure of the Universities of the United 
Kingdom, in 1876, and of the Prussian Universities taken en bloc in 1882, are here 
exhibited. 


— 

Student. 

Annual Ex¬ 
penditure. 

Per student. 





_ 

£ 

£ 

Oxford <•• 

... 

* * a 

• • • 

l,86o 

414,000 

220 

Cambridge 




1,930 

340,000 

177 

Dublin (Trinity) ... 

... 

• •• 

«*» 

8 lO 

62,000 

78 

Edinburgh 


a ■ a 

• ■ • 

3,320 

300,000 

87 

Glasgow ... 

... 

• • • 

*»• 

*,340 

90,000 

68 

Aberdeen ... 

■ • • 

■ a • 


650 

30,000 

45 

St. Andrews 

... 

a • » 

«*% 

300 

17,000 

56 

Prussian Univs, (10) 

a • » 

a a a 

a • » 

13,600 

391,000 

3 » 


The numbers of fellows and professors at Oxford, Cambridge and Dublin 
are 424, 483, and 59 respectively, and their salaries amount to j£i 59,000, 
^132,000 ^31,000, respectively. The incomes of the same three colleges are 
as follows:— 



Endowments 

Fees, etc. 

Total. 






£ 

£ 

£ 

Oxford 

... 

... 

... 

• ti 

380,000 

i34)Ooo 

414,000 

Cambridge 

*«■ 



• •a 

335,000 

115,000 

340,000 

Dublin 


• ft 

aa a 


49,000 

13,000 

62,000 


The following table gives details concerning the Russian and Austrian 
Universities. The statistics for the former are for the year 1884, and for the 
latter for the year 1878 :— 



Teachers. 

Students. 

State Grant. 







£ 

Moscow 


»#• 

♦ • • 

103 

2,430 

53 > 00 ° 

St. Petersburg 



• a* 

99 

2,050 

43,000 

Kiev 




105 

1,470 

46,000 

Dorpat ... 



a a • 

65 

M 3 ° 

26,000 

Warsaw ... 



*«• 

79 

1,000 

29,000 

Kharkov ... 



• • • 

89 

820 

37,000 

Kazan 




109 

780 

38,000 

Odessa 



• » • 


380 

25,000 



Total 

Ml 

701 

10,360 

297,000 
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Teachers. 

Students, 

State Grant 

Vienna 




1 

36! 

5»456 

83,000 

Gratz 

... 

... 

... 

•39 

03 

0 

00 

23,000 

Innspruk ... 

... 

• » 1 

..4 

86 

818 

21,000 

Prague 

Ml 


... 

385 

3.674 

63,000 

Lemberg ... 

... 

• ■ • 


69 

1,084 

15,000 

Cracow 

• •• 

• • • 

... 

no 

1,094 

29,000 

Czernowitz 


... 


42 

249 

8,000 



Total 


1,092 

13.683 

242,000 


The annual fees payable by Russian students are less than ^7 a head. 

Dr. Conrad in his History of the German Universities states that the cost 
of the Universities to the State in 1882-83 was ^295,661, while the receipt from 
fees was only ;£36430. In addition to this there was a very large extraordinary 
expenditure contributed to by the State. 

In England out of a revenue of about £ 100,000,000 more than £ 10,000,000 
is spent upon education. In India out of a revenue of Rx. 98,000,000 less than 
Rx. 1 ,000,000 is spent upon public instruction. The following table extracted 
from Mulhall’s Statistics illustrates the educational condition of nations in 
1896— 


* 

— 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Expenditure. 

Pence per 
Inhabitant. 











£ 


England 


19,850 

4 , 430,000 

10,500,000 

82 

Scotland 


3,080 

590,000 

2,400,000 

•34 

Ireland 

l*f MS 

8,610 

540,000 

1,300,000 

70 

France 

t(l 

89,110 

6,250,000 

8,000;000 

5o 

Germany 


56.560 

7 , 93 °> 000 

12,100,000 

54 

Russia 


66,040 

3,130,000 

5,000,000 

11 

Holland 

*«• M< 

4,220 

650,000 

1,600,000 

80 

Switzerland 

-•« 4 . . 

9,620 

530,000 

1,500,000 

130 

United States 


252,000 

9,750,000 

38,500,000 

130 

Canada 


17,270 

630,000 

2,100,000 

9 » 

Australia 


8,040 

540,000 

2,300,000 

132 

India 


152,600 

430,000 

2,200,000 

2 

South Africa 

4 4 » Ml 

2,810 

100,000 

300,000 

33 

Ceylon 

... M4 

3,870 

180,000 

1 00 000 

•3 

Japan 

... 

28,170 

3,770,000 

300,000 

2 


The national taxation in England is about 588^. per head, while that in India 
is only 53d. per head, so that whereas in England about \ of the taxation is spent 
on education, in India only 2 \; is so consumed. In this taxation is included the 
direct and indirect taxes, but not the proceeds of Government industries such as 
Railways, Post Office, etc. Moreover the expenditure on education on India, by 
the Government is less than 1 crore of rupees, which divided by 220,000,000 
the number of inhabitants yields about ,f ]d. In the United Kingdom the expend¬ 
iture on education provided for in the Budget was ^10,777,000, which taking 
the population at 40,000,000 works out to about 64^. per inhabitant. Suck a 
meagre grant to education is not compatible with efficiency, nor do I think that 
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any radical reform in University education, or indeed education generally, can be 
effected without expenditure on a scale comparable with that of other countries. 
If moreover the Government do not lead the way in the matter of munificent 
endowments, they cannot expect the rich natives of this country to follow the 
example so nobly set by Mr. Tata, 

In trying to form an estimate of the minimum state subsidy necessary to 
start a university on the lines, I have indicated, it must be borne in mind, that 
the salaries paid must be high to attract good men to fill the various chairs. 
Professor Ramsay estimated the annual cost of the proposed Tata Institute as 
Rs. 2,00,000, and this was my own estimate made some time before. The 
annual cost of each proposed new university would be about three times this 
amount, and of this the Government might contribute Rs. 5,00,000 annually. In 
addition to this there would be a very large initial cost. 

To encourage endowments, I suggest that the Government might issue 
Government Paper bearing interest at 4 per cent, per annum, to be solely 
employed for educational purposes. If for instance a philanthropist wished to 
endow a chair of mathematics with a revenue of Rs. 12,000 a year, he would be 
able to do this by depositing Rs. 3,00,000 of the above mentioned Government 
Paper. This of course simply means that for every endowment of Rs. 7 a year, 
the Government will add Re. 1, if we take the ordinary rate of interest at 3$, and 
Government Paper at par value, with a guarantee that the interest shall not be 
reduced. 

Evils of Affiliation. 

The affiliation of a large number of inferior Colleges tends to lower the level 
of University teaching. This is inevitable, for if a college cannot teach up to a 
given standard, either the standard must be lowered or the college falls into 
disrepute. The university examinations rule everything. Scholarships, prizes, 
medals are all given on the results of these examinations, and neither the univer¬ 
sity nor college ever attempt to encourage a student to read outside the narrow 
limits of his own particular course. The results of examinations are carefully 
tabulated and arranged according to colleges, or beliefs, and these get repeated 
in reports and addresses, but the one lesson that can be surely derived is never 
noted. It is an incontestable fact that 50 per cent, of the candidates who 
appear for our university examinations ought never to have been sent up. In 
the Cambridge University Extension Lectures no student is permitted to enter 
for the final examination, whose work with the lecturer has not reached a certain 
standard of merit. In India the colleges have no power to prevent a student from 
appearing for the university examinations if he has kept the required attendance. 
There is no university life in India, though there may be an apology for college 
life. The higb standard of learning and good manners found in Trinity College, 
Cambridge, or Balliol College, Oxford, may and does affect the smaller colleges 
for good, but how can a high standard observed in Allahabad affect a college 400 
miles away, or even only twenty miles distant ? 

Summary. 

Summing up the above discursive remarks, I propose ■ 

(a) that all universities be converted into teaching universities ; 

(i) that each university be located in a single town, preferably a small 
town; 

(c) that the colleges be modelled on the older English universities ; 

( d ) that the colleges be non-sectarian, though any college may include 

sectarian hostels; 

(*) that the teaching staff consist of professors, assistant professors, lec¬ 
turers and demonstrators ; 

(/) that the affairs of the university be managed by educational experts 
who know their buisness ; 

(g) that the senate of the university should mainly consist of members of 
the teaching staff ; 

(A) that a liberal state grant be made to each university. 
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Mr. A. W. WARD, PROFESSOR, CANNING COLLEGE. 

(SUPPLEMENT.) 

The Revd. J. Haythornthwaite has stated that it is impossible for his 
college to compete with the Muir College in science, and therefore urged 
that such colleges as his should be represented on the Syndicate to counter¬ 
balance the effect of the more forward colleges. He objected to the Inspectors 
of Colleges which sought affiliation in science being professors of the premier 
college in science, or having an interest in rival institutions to that which they 
were inspecting. The facts of the case are as follows. Mr. Hill of the Muir 
College was asked by the Syndicate to report on the fitness of the chemica, 
laboratories, and I was asked to report on the physical laboratories. Jn reportl 
ing on St. John’s College, Agra, of which Mr. Haythornthwaite is the Principai- 
Mr. Hill reported as follows :— 

“ St. John's College, Agra .—The Principal of this College has b<-en placed in a 
difficult position owing to the unexpected and sudden resignation of his Professor of 
Chemistry. He has, however, obviously done his best to fit his laboratory in a suitable 
manner, and according to the hints in the note by myself which was accepted by the Syn¬ 
dicate. 

The working benches are neat and of ample dimensions, and are well stocked with 
re-agent bottles. There also seems to be a sufficient stock of flasks, beakers, dishes, and . 
such apparatus as is required for practical work. As regards lecture experiments, there 
was perhaps a slight lack of precise instruments for quantitative experiments, but the 
Principal is obviously in earnest, and I have pleasure in stating that the Chemical labora¬ 
tory bids fair to becoming a successful institution. 1 understand that further improve¬ 
ments in the laying on of gas and w'ater direct from the main are contemplated in the 
immediate future ; at present water is supplied from storage tanks fitted with cocks. I 
recommend affiliation as far as Chemistry is concerned.” 

On the Physical laboratory, I remarked 

“ St. John’s College, Agra, has not enough physical apparatus to warrant me in 
recommending its affiliation in Science as far as the teaching of Physics is concerned. 
There is, however, a determination on the part of the Principal to establish a good labo¬ 
ratory, and if they can make good their defects, affiliation should be granted.” 

In his application for affiliation, Mr. Haythornthwaite states :— 

" St. John’s College, Agra, exists specially for conferring the highest educational 
advantages possible upon Indian Christians from the various Missions of the Society in 
North India, and who are gathered together from these various affiliated High Schools 
for their higher studies'in Arts and Science. Hitherto such students have been able to 
read Chemistry and Physics as part of the ordinary B.A. Course, but by a recent decision 
of the Senate of the Allahabad University this privilege has been rescinded. 

On this account, as also in recognition of the growing importance of a scientific edu¬ 
cation for Indian Christian students, the Church Missionary Society seeks in the present 
application to provide further facilities for scientific study. To this end it is prepared to 
set apart * 

(a) The sum of one thousand rupees per year for the purchase of scientific appli¬ 
ances and a sum of fifty rupees per month for the w r orking expenses of a 
Science Department. The value of present appliances, with those under 
order, maybe valued at three thousand rupees. 

(£) A fully competent Professor of Science of M.A. standing, and an Assistant 
Professor of Graduate standing. 

I have the honour to assure the Syndicate that these provisions for the adequate 
teaching of Science will be continued for at least five years, and if necessary will be 
extended, as there is every desire on the part of the Church Missionary Society authorities 
that the teaching of Science should be as thorough as possible.” 

When Mr. Hill and myself inspected St. John’s College, we discovered that 
there was no professor of science, and that none of the apparatus said to be 
ordered had been received. I pointed out to Mr. Haythornthwaite numerous 
imperfections in his list of apparatus, but said, that until he had got his appara¬ 
tus, we could not affiliate him in Physics. About six weeks ago Mr. Haythornth- 
waite sent me a revised list of apparatus, and asked my opinion. I informed 
him that his list had been drawn up by some one quite ignorant of practical 
physics, and once more furnished him with a specific list of apparatus, and offered 
to make several of the more expensive items. For this Mr. Haythornthwaite 
thanked me personally and said it was just what he wanted. 
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It, therefore, appears that Mr. Haythornthwaite was under a debt of grati¬ 
tude to the Inspectors appointed by the Syndicate, in return for which he has 
slandered them by implication before this Commission. 

In criticising examiners Mr. Haythornthvvaite is again equally indifferent to the 
truth or justice of his remarks. The Syndicate of the Allahabad University does 
not appoint examiners for any examination above the F. A., and even with regard 
to the lower examinations invites recommendations from the Board of Examiners. 
Again the Syndicate of the Allahabad University contains 11 of the most distinguish¬ 
ed teachers among us, and therefore if teachers are to be made examiners, it follows 
that a large number of examiners are likely to be also members of the Syndi¬ 
cate. Mr. Haythornthwaite would like all examiners to be external. Such how¬ 
ever is not the opinion of educational (University) experts at home, and is 
opposed to the practice of both Oxford and Cambridge. Further experience has 
taught us that external examiners are apt to be very unsatisfactory. I can 
personally affirm that papers by external examiners need a very large amount 
of undertaking. The Board of Examiners in Physics a year or two ago com¬ 
pletely rejected one paper, and had to almost reconstruct three others. 

TEST PAPERS. 

Mr. Haythornthwaite besides adorning my tale points an important moral. 
His entire object is to lower the level of our University education, and he furnishes 
an excellent illustration of the evils of affiliation to which I have alluded. 
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Me. C. M. MULVANY, M. A., B. Litt., 

Professor of Philosophy, Queen’s College, Benares ; some time Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


PATR.T T. 

SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO THE ARTS’ COURSE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD. 


The following suggestions aim at providing for a plain and 
unambitious but searching B. A. Examination at the end of three years, 
without any Intermediate Examination ; and for an Honour’s Examina¬ 
tion, to be rewarded with the M. A., Degree, at the end of two more years. 


X. 

1. In India the Schools neither do, nor can provide, such teaching 
as in England is given in the highest forms of the great Schools: and 
the clever youths that in England might remain at School till 19 in order 
to compete successfully for a College Scholarship at Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge, in India invariably leave School as soon as they are able to pass 
the Matriculation Examination, i. e,, about 16. The material for an 
Honours’ Course is, therefore, not supplied in India, as it is in England, 
by the Schools to the Collegds. Similarly, while in Oxford or Cambridge 
few Honours’ men get their degree under 22, in India the clever men 
under a Four Years’ Honours’ scheme would leave College under 21. 
But, surely, a graduate in Honours aged 20, whose mother tongue is not 
English, is a spectacle ill-calculated to increase the prestige of our Uni¬ 
versities. For these reasons, and bocause even the best of our College 
students must of necessity devote a great deal of time and labour to gain- 
ing a good practical control over English, so as to be able to read with 
ease and understanding, I am not in favour of any student commencing 
an Honours’ Course until he has received three years’ training at College 
and passed the general degree examination.* 

2. After three years in a B. A. College, our clever students in 
Arts might be permitted to read Honours’ Courses (corresponding roughly 
to the Honour Schools of Literce Humaniores, and Modern History 
at Oxford) without the University being liable to the charge of encourag¬ 
ing pretentious sham. 

3. The same period—three years—is also, in my opinion, as much 
as we should require as a minimum from any student. I hope I may 
not appear to overlook or undervalue the sustained zeal and energy of 
the College Professors, when I urge that the disadvantages of the pre¬ 
sent Four Years’ Course outweigh the advantages. The bondage of 

* In the B, A. Examination of 1900, of 131 students who passed only 4 were placed in the First 
Division, i. e., gained 6 O 7 I all round, and only 8 got Honours, t. e-, gained more than 75“/, in any subject. For 
1901 the corresponding figures were 175, 6, 6 . This does cot look as though there were now many students 
deserving of Honours in 4 years. 
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daily attendance at 3 or 4 lectures under penalty of a fine, is a system 
that, if prolonged into manhood, is unfavorable to the development of 
self-reliance, sense of responsibility, and initiative. Again, in the con¬ 
tracted sphere of a single Indian College it is surely possible in three 
years to impart to a youth all that he can get from his College as an 
undergraduate. It is true that at present migration (which I promise to 
abolish or greatly restrict) affords to the student opportunities of widen¬ 
ing his experience, but at the expense of discipline and Collegiate 
esprit de corps. 

But the chief reason for reducing the minimum, period of study for 
the B. A. is that with a minimum of Four Years, i. e. in, probably, the 
majority of cases an undergraduate period of Five Years, a further course 
of training, whether literary or professional, cannot be interposed without 
great hardship between the degree and practical life in a country, where 
men age more rapidly and incur family responsibilities sooner than in 
England. 

I do not at all urge this reduction on account of the age-limit or 
any possible addition to the Entrance Course, nor on account of the 
poverty of the parents. As to the last plea, the Colleges would have to 
arrange their fees so as to get about as much in three years as now in 
four from each student; and the University would have to raise the 
B. A. Fee to get compensation for the loss of the Intermediate, which, 
though cumbrous and wasteful of the student’s time, is a substantial 
source of income to the University. 

4. Under a Three Years’ system there would be no room for an 
Intermediate. The amount of work got through in a First Year Class 
of students, necessarily very imperfectly acquainted with English is not 
worth a University Certificate. The existing machinery of the First 
Year Examination in the various Colleges may be made to work suffi¬ 
ciently well to keep back weak and unfit students, and to stimulate 
human nature, which in youth is apt to regard with equanimity what 
may happen after three years. The University should rule that no ses¬ 
sion should be deemed to have been regularly kept before that session at 
the end of which the student had, on examination, been declared by the 
Principal of his College to have made such progress as to be likely to 
pass the B. A. Examination after two more sessions. The Colleges 
should be required to submit annual lists of the students appearing in, 
and of those passing, the College Examination; and be warned that 
marked and continued failure in the B. A. Examination would result in 
disaffiliation. 

5. At the same time, the B. A. Colleges should be strengthened 
by migration, being either abolished or allowed only in special cases by 
permission of the Syndicate, In this way, a student, having once chosen 
his College, would ordinarily have no means of escaping from its rules. 
Further, the Colleges would receive substantial compensation for the 
reduction in the minimum period of B. A. study. Each would be prac¬ 
tically sure of its men for three years at least; whereas, at present, 
migration is common after the Intermediate, and not rare between En¬ 
trance and Intermediate, Intermediate and B, A. 
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zx. 

1. For the Three Years’ Course in Arts, I suggest the following 
scheme:— 

1. — Compulsory English :— 

(a) A written examination comprising 

one paper in Essay and Unseens, 

one „ in Translation or as an alternative, for those 
whose mother tongue is English, a second essay, 
two papers in set books, * 

one paper in General Modern History 1837-1901, 

and (Z>) a colloquial in one of a number of prescribed prose books. 

Candidates would be required to pass separately in (a) and (6). 

II.—A Classical Language. 

As Classical Languages I would recognise Latin, Sanskrit, Arabic, 
Persian. In all, the examination would comprise 
one paper in composition, 
one in translation of unseen passages, 
two in prescribed books and grammar, 
one in history with, as an alternative in the case of 
Persian, the Elements of Arabic. 

III.—One and not more of the following subjects :— 

History and Political Economy (open to all candidates). 

Logic with Psychology and Ethics (open to all candidates). 

Elements of Latin (not open to those who already offer Latin or 
who matriculated in Latin). 

(?) Elements of Greek (not open to those who matriculated in Greek). 
Mathematics. 

In each of these subjects the examination would comprise two papers. 

The examination in the Elements of Latin or Greek would comprise 
one paper in set books and easy unseens, 

and one paper in grammar and sentences to be translated into the 
language. 

2. I have included in Compulsory English a paper on the reign of 
Victoria (perhaps the subject should begin further back) in the hope of 
dispelling that dense ignorance of the modern world, which now prevents 
our students deriving full benefit from modern Literature, and to me, at 
least, seems fraught with the gravest dangers. I do not contemplate 
anything elaborate : but our students ought to have some faint idea of 
the rise and fall of Napoleon III; of the present German Empire ; of 
colonial development, and the like topics. 

I have ventured to replace Persian on an equality with Sanskrit 
and Arabic. I am quite ignorant of the language, but no reason urged 
against it appears to me to counterbalance the disadvantages of mixing up 
the University in the Urdu-Hindi controversy, by so framing its course as 
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virtually to prohibit Hindus studying Persian and thereby to make them 
give up Urdu, and so change the present balance of the languages. 
Moreover, it is the only classical language that in this country unites. 
Sanskrit or Arabic, unlike Latin and Greek in England, divide. The 
substitution of Sanskrit and Arabic for Persian means throughout our 
Schools and Colleges that Hindus will sit apart with the Pandit and 
Muhammadans with the Maulvi, instead-of combining in the common 
study of Persian. I have proposed to strengthen all the classical 
languages by adding a history paper. 

Hebrew, which no one has ever offered here, I have struck out. 
Neither it nor Greek seems fit to be taken as the sole classical language. 

To gain more homogeneity in our Arts Course, I have suggested 
that the classical language should be made compulsory on all Arts 
students. 

3. In Group III I have added the Elements of Latin as useful to 
all students of English, and especially to those who wish to go on to 
England. At present, our students are in great difficulties when they 
go to Oxford, where two classical languages are required of which only 
one may be Oriental (Sk., Ar., or Pali). A case may also be made out 
for including the Elements of Greek in the interest of European candi¬ 
dates, and of native Christians preparing for a subsequent training in 
Theology. The subject would also go well with Sanskrit, Arabic, or 
Persian as a preparation for philosophical (with Sanskrit, also for philo¬ 
logical) studies in the Honours’ School of Classics. It may seem an 
objection to these Elements of Classical Languages that languages may 
become unduly prominent. But both English and the main Classical 
Language would, under the scheme advanced, include some history. 

I should be glad to see also in Group III the branches of Natural 
Science that are permitted in the final pass School at Oxford. But the 
matter must be left to the experts. 

4. In each part of the written examination, i. e., in English, Classics, 
and the subject from Group III, one-third of full marks should be 
required for a pass : and I would recommend that a candidate should not 
be re-examined in any part of the written examination in which he had 
once passed. 

5. To secure a good practical knowledge of English as a spoken 
language, I propose that it should be necessary to pass separately in the 
colloquial; and to compel the candidate to keep up his colloquial English 
right through, also to gain time for a real colloquial by reducing the 
number to be examined, I suggest that only those candidates be admitted 
to the colloquial who have already been declared to have passed in every 
part of the written examination. This involves a considerable interval of 
time between the two, and the holding of the written examination at the 
Colleges. 

I suggest that the Session for the purposes of the B. A. begin on 
March 1st, that the Matriculation be held in December to terminate just 
before Christmas ; the written examination in the wee k of January 
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at appointed centres; and the colloquial in March, and November, at 
Allahabad. The student would, under this arrangement, join on March 
1st, have his written examination in the January after entering College, 
and if he passed at once, be able to take his colloquial, the last part of 
the examination, at the beginning of his fourth March as an under¬ 
graduate. 

The times suggested would suit the European Schools, and would 
enable the Boards presently to be described to do their work early in 
March, when the Principals and Professors ordinarily assemble in Allaha¬ 
bad for University business. 

In fixing the amount of the courses it should be assumed that a 
student will attend on an average three lectures daily and not more ; that 
half the time will go to English, one-third to Classics and the remaiuder 
to the third subject. Attention should also be paid to the proportion 
ordinarily observed in Europe between the time allowed for a paper aud 
the subjects included in it: e. g., not more poetry than the equivalent of 
3 or at the most 4 plays of Shakespeare should be included in a three 
hours’ paper. The general standard should be determined by consi¬ 
dering what, may be reasonably expected of an intelligent youth of 
20 who has had to learn English as a foreign tongue. 

Candidates whose mother tongue is English might reasonably be 
expected to pass in 4 subjects, English, Latin, Elements of Greek, and 
Mathematics, or any other subject in Group III : or English, Latin, 
Mathematics and any other subject in Group III. To this Group III 
might perhaps be added for European candidates a modern European 
language. 

Ill 

In regard to the machinery of examination for the B. A. I submit 
for consideration the following draft. 

1. The B. A. examination shall be conducted through Boards of 
Examiners appointed by the Syndicate. 

There shall be three members of each Board, who shall be appointed 
in such wise that from each Board one member shall retire each session. 

No person may be elected in the same session to serve on more than 
one Board of Examiners ; and no person may be re-elected to a Board 
before the next Annual Meeting, but one of the Syndicate from the time 
when he ceased to be a member of the Board in question : provided that 
in the event of a seat on a Board becoming vacant before the completion 
of a member’s term of three years, any person may be elected to the 
vacancy for the remainder of the term. The Syndicate shall ordinarily 
elect to the Boards at its Annual Meeting. 

2. The Boards shall set the Question papers for the B. A. Examin¬ 
ation in accordance with the regulations in the subjects in reference to 
which they shall have been appointed. The papers shall be marked by 
Examiners appointed by the Syndicate. The answers and marks shall be 
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submitted to the Board that set the questions; and the Board’s decision 
shall be final. 

The Syndicate may appoint Assessors to assist any Board in any part 
of its work in any one year. The names of Assessors and the name of 
any person correcting a paper set by a Board of which he is not a member, 
shall be printed in the Calendar under the style :— 

Associated with the Examining Board in - : A. B . 

The papers set by the Boards shall be reprinted in the Calendar as 
they were laid before the candidates. 

3. There shall always be a special Board for English. The collo¬ 
quial examination in English shall be personally conducted by this Board, 
with Assessors at the discretion of the Syndicate. 

4. The members of the Boards shall receive such pay and allow¬ 
ances as the Syndicate may assign. 


These same Boards might be also charged with similar duties in 
respect to the Matriculation examination. 

Each Board should hold a preliminary meeting at which the mem¬ 
bers should divide the work of setting questions among themselves. 
Each member should bring up to the Board at its next meeting a larger 
number of questions than is needed, e. g., three subjects for an essay, if 
one is necessary, so that the Board may have some room for choice. The 
final form of each paper should be decided by a majority of the Board. 


IV. 

An M. A. Degree in Honours following on the B. A. Course just 
described would, I hope, prove attractive to the better students, who 
would, with the present age-limit, obtain the B. A. degree easily at 20 
or 21, and the Honours or M. A. degree at the age of 22 or 23, i. e,, 
about the same age as is usual at Oxford. 

After the B. A. scheme described, the appropriate M. A. Honours’ 
Courses would be two 

An Honour School of Literce Humaniores (to use the Oxford 
phraseology), 

and An Honour School of Modern History. 

The former should always include 

(1) Latin with Greek, or Sanskrit, or Arabic, or Persian with 

Arabic; 

(2) The appropriate history to be studied as far as possible in the 

original authors ; 

(3) Philosophy with speeial reference to philosophical texts in 

the classical language ; 

(4) At least one special subject, and not more than two ; e.g., 

philosophy, history, archaeology, or linguistic science. 
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The latter should always include 

(1) English and Indian History ; 

(2) General History during some period selected by the candidate 

from periods to be named from time to time by the Syndicate ; 

(3) Political Science and Political Economy ; 

(4) A special portion of History or a special Historical subject, 

carefully studied with reference to original authorities ; or 
a subject or period of English Literature.* 

2. Under this scheme the subject of English Literature, now the 
favorite of our candidates, would become an optional, subordinate to 
History. It is hardly an exaggeration that no satisfactory method of 
treating English Literature as an examination-subject has yet been 
devised, either in England or in India. Nor can it be an intellectually 
profitable study to men ignorant of Latin and Greek, of modern Euro¬ 
pean languages other than English and of European theology. Phil¬ 
osophy, again, has failed to justify the prominence given to it in Indian 
Universities, and I suggest that it be, as at Oxford, conjoined with 
Classics. 

3. For Honour Courses bearing even a remote resemblance to the 
Oxford Courses from which I have borrowed the names, the existing 
Colleges are, it may be objected, too weak in point of staff. The force 
of the objection must be admitted, and it is necessary to consider what 
remedies are feasible. 

It has been suggested that M. A. and all postgraduate studies 
should be undertaken by the University and centralised in one place. 
But in these Provinces the idea is hardly practicable. The laboratory at 
Lucknow cannot be transferred to Allahabad, nor is it probable that Oudh 
would view the transfer of tho higher work of the Canning College 
to Allahabad with satisfaction. The Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental 
College could hardly do its work at Allahabad as well as at Aligarh. 
Sanskrit, again, if it is ever to flourish in the University, must be 
cultivated at Benares, where the learned Pandits congregate. Moreover, 
if the Colleges did join in such a scheme, they would have to send 
their more highly qualified men to the central institution, and so become 
themselves dangerously weak. 

I should rather endeavour to gain the end in view, viz., to make the 
Colleges supplement one another, by encouraging, within reasonable 
bounds, the migration of M. A. students. To do this, two charges 
should be introduced. 

(1) For the purposes of the M.A. Examination there should be two 
sessions (Semester) in the year, viz., one beginning on August 1st (the 
B.A. Examination being in January and March, as proposed onp. 3) and 
ending on December 23, and one beginning on January 2 and continuing 
till the commencement of the hot weather vacation, so that there should 
be four sessions in the M. A, Course of Two Years. Then I propose that 
a student should be allowed, after his first session, subject to the consent 

* I owe an apology to the Historians for this scheme j it is only intended to illustrate the proposed 
subordination of English Literature to History. 
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of his Principal, to spend one out of every two subsequent sessions at 
another College or Colleges. 

In this way, a student who wished to offer a special subject on 
which his own College provided no lectures, would be able to go else¬ 
where for the necessary instruction and thus the M. A. Colleges would 
be encouraged to supplement one another as (to compare small things 
with great) the various Universities do in Germany. 

(2) To facilitate this scholastic pilgrimage, the M. A. Colleges 
should be required to send into the Syndicate lists of the lectures contem¬ 
plated in the ensuing session, and the Syndicate should circulate all the 
lists in February and November among the B. A. Colleges. 

4. But no M. A. College should be allowed to exist which did not 
guarantee regular teaching by at least two competent lecturers in any and 
every Honours’ Course taught at the College. With this regulation, 
and the alterations now proposed, the University would get rid of the 
present unitary method of one whole subject to one teacher, who too 
often, has only one pupil. 

5. As the machinery of the examinations, I suggest for History 
and for Classics respectively ^Boards of Five Members each, appointed in 
such wise that two should retire one year, two in the following, and one 
in the third year : and that, ordinarily, retiring members should not be 
immediately re-elected. These Boards should conduct the examinations, 
with Assessors, if necessary, in the manner suggested for the B.A. Exa¬ 
mination. The members should receive an annual fee of not less than 
150 rupees each. The examinations should be held, as soon as the num¬ 
ber of candidates justified the change, twice a year, viz., in August and 
January. 

6. To these Masters I suggest that the University should restrict 
the licentiam legendi , disputendi et ccetera omnia facindi quos ad 
statum Megistri in facilitate Artium pertinent in such wise that it 
should in future be unlawful for any person to be appointed to teach in 
a B. A. or M. A. College other than a Master in Arts of Allahabad or 
one holding an equivalent degree in Honours of another University 
provided that for Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian the Acarya-examination 
of the Government Sanskrit College, Benares, and other qualifications of 
like merit should be deemed equivalent. 

7. No person whatever should be admitted to the examination until 
he had regularly attended lectures for two years (or four sessions) after 
taking the B. A. Degree : except bona fide teachers being Bachelors of 
Arts of not less than five years’ standing. 


1. For original work India presents unlimited material, work of a 
kind that, for the most part, is now being done under great difficulties by 
a few Europeans outside of India, or not done at all, but that natives of 
the country could carry on excellently if (1) properly trained and then 
(2) properly directed. 

2. For the encouragement of research, the idea might be worth 
considering that there should be above the M. A. degree the degree of 
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Doctor of Letters (Doc. Litt.) which should he the reward of original 
effort. The conditions of the degree should be :— 

(1) the candidate should be required to be a Master in Arts of the 

University of Allahabad of not less than one year’s stand¬ 
ing, or a person deemed by the Syndicate to possess enquiva- 
lent qualifications; 

(2) he should be required to submit the results of his research in 

a dissertation which should be examined by persons appoint¬ 
ed by the Syndicate. These persons should be empowered 
to reject the candidate or to summon him to appear before 
them to be examined publicly in the subject of such disser¬ 
tation ; 

(3) in the event of the Examiners’ certifying that the candidate’s 

work was of a high degree of merit and such as to qualify 
him for the degree of Doctor of Letters, he should be re¬ 
quired to publish the dissertation, or such portion of it as the 
Examiners might direct, in the form of a pamphlet in which 
should be included the names of the Examiners and a brief 
outline of the candidate’s life ; and to present 50 copies of 
the pamphlet to the University. After which he should be 
granted the degree. 

The publication of the thesis is an indispensable guarantee of the 
worth of the degree. I was informed in Germany that the degrees of 
the different Universities had only come to be of equal value since the 
published dissertation was everywhere required. It is true that there is 
not in India the same body of competent and interested critics as in 
Germany : still, even here, an examining board is likely to be more 
cautious and less compassionate, when it is to be publicly responsible for 
the merits of the examinee. 

3. But research is impossible without proper preparation, and this 
can only be received from men who have the ability, the will, the means 
and the leisure to do original work themselves. 





APPENDIX . 


Extract from, the Address of Sir A. P. MacDonnell at the Convoca¬ 
tion of the University of Allahabad , March $th> 1899 ( Minutes , 
1898-99, p. 157). 

Gentlemen of the Senate, the last matter I have to notice is, in 
my own opinion, the most important. As I understand the ease, the 
Regulations in Arts make examination in a classical language compul¬ 
sory only at the Entrance and Intermediate Examinations. It is 
optional and not compulsory with candidates to take a classical language 
for the Degree Examination. But there is a large body of opinion— 
especially of intelligent native opinion—in favour of the view that the 
Regulations attach an insufficient degree of importance to the study of 
the Oriental languages, Sanskrit and Arabic. Some would include 
Persian with Sanskrit and Arabic ; but that raises a disputed point on 
which I do not desire to comment on the present occasion. I would 
beg to suggest, for the serious consideration of the Syndicate, whether 
one of the classical languages should not be made compulsory at the 
Examination for the Degree on all students who do not take up the 
Science course. 





PART II. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR A GENERAL MATRICULATION EXAMINA¬ 
TION IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD AND FOR 
A SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 


The following suggestions aim at providing for a Matricula¬ 
tion Course that may serve as an introduction to study in an Arts or 
Science College, or in a School of Commerce. 


I. 

Of recent changes in our regulations the introduction of an age-limit 
is, perhaps, by far the most beneficial. It has given a standard for our 
courses, and we know now that in settling our Matriculation we have to 
consider what may reasonably be demanded of a clever boy of 16, whose 
mother tongue is not English. Again, the younger boys are saved from 
premature and futile examination, and may now afford a little time for 
fresh air and exercise. But the rule needs, I think, to be both supple¬ 
mented and re-adjusted. 

The supplement, necessary to end the present mixture of young and 
old at School, is a superior limit beyond which the affiliated Schools 
should not retain pupils. Further, the present rule reckons by the day 
on which the examination begins. This is, however, liable to variations 
and the rule, therefore is uncertain in its application. If, for instance, 
in August last the Syndicate had postponed the Entrance, as it did the 
higher examinations, all those boys would have become admissible, who 
reached 16 between the old and the new dates of the examination. It 
would, therefore, be better to reckon by a fixed date. 

2. In fixing this date regard should be paid to the age up to which 
any candidate might be detained merely because his birthday fell just 
after the appointed term. This matter is the more important in India, 
because, for reason of climate, it is undesirable (at least, in these provinces) 
to subject boys to the ordeal of an examination between the setting in of 
the heats and the end of the change to the cold weather, i. e between 
the beginning of April and the end of October, or rather of November 
since the unhealthy season in September and October is unsuited to be a 
time of preparation for an examination. Our Matriculation can, there¬ 
fore, be held only once a year, instead of twice like the London Matricula¬ 
tion. Consequently, a candidate kept back by want of age must be 
detained a full year, and with the present rule of 16 at the commencement 
ol the examination a boy may be detained till he is nearly 17 before he can 
be examined, and till he is over 17 before he can enter a College. But 
this difficulty may be much reduced by taking as a term a day about 
midway between two examinations. Under the following form of the 
rule no boy could sit for his examination under 15-7 or be detained for 
age beyond 16-7 • the lowest age for entering College would be 15-9 and 
no boy would be kept back from College by the rule beyond 16-9. 
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3. I, therefore, suggest that, the Matriculation Examination being 
held about the middle of December, and the College Session beginning 
on March 1st, the rule run:— 

(i) No person shall be admitted to the Examination who shall not 

be of such an age as to have completed his 16th year on 
May 24th * next following. 

(ii) No person shall be admitted to the Examination as a School 

candidate, who shall be of such an age as to have com¬ 
pleted his 20th year on May 24th next following ; 

(iii) No person shall be admitted to the Examination as a private 

candidate who shall not be of such an age as to have com¬ 
pleted his 20th year on May 24th next following, except by 
the special permission of the Syndicate. 

With these modifications I believe the age-limit would be found 
to work smoothly and to promote School discipline by re¬ 
moving all temptation to overrapid promotion into the 
highest class and by riding the Schools of persons past the 
School age. 

4. In the wording of the rule I have assumed December to be 
the month of examination. As I have already pointed out, -we are 
limited here to the month of December, January, February and March : 
some might add the first half of April. From this time we have to 
strike out January and February, since if the examination is in those 
months, there is not time enough for the answers to be corrected and 
the results brought out with due care and deliberation by the end of 
February ; and work cannot be resumed, either by the successful or 
unsuccessful candidates, till after the hot weather vacation. We are left 
then with December on the one hand, and Mareh-April on the other. 

Against the latter time is the circumstance that Boards of Examiners 
or revising boards cannot be got together in'Allahabad except just before 
or just after the meetings of the Senate. Most Principals and Professors 
go to Allahabad for the meeting at the commencement of March ; and 
consequently, boards can be got together in Allahabad in the last week of 
February to revise and bring out the results. This is impossible towards 

the end of April. 


XX. 


1. To qualify for admission into an Arts or Science College or a 
School of Commerce (see IV) I suggest that every candidate be required 
to pass a Matriculation Examination, i. e., to obtain £rd of the marks in 
each of the following subjects : provided that the Syndicate be empowered 
by an act of grace to grant a Matriculation Certificate to any candidate 
having shown himself otherwise proficient, who may have failed by not 
more than five marks in a single subject other than English (a) or (6) or 
Arithmetic : such failure to be noted in the candidate s certificate._ 


•This date suggests itself as being nearly midway between two examinations, and as being the 

birthday of Her late Most Gracious Majesty, under those auspices the University was founded. 
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Compulsory Subjects :— 

I.—English. 

Hours. Marks. 

(a) (i) Translation into English ... ... 3 100 

(ii) Dictation ... ... ... . 30 

(b) (i) Set books and repetiton ... ... ... 2 30 

(ii) Unseens and grammar ... ... ... 2 30 

(c) History ... ... ... ■■■ 3 40 

(d) Commercial Geography ... ... ... 3 40 


Candidates must pass in (a), ( b ), (c), and (d) separately. 

II.—Mathematics. 

Hours. Marks. 


(a) Commercial Arithmetic including the metric system 

... 3 

40 

(6) Algebra Part A (including quadratic equations with 

one 


unknown quantity) ... 

... see 

§2 

(c) Euclid Part A (I. and 11. with easy deductions) 

... „ 

)) 

Candidates must pass in (a), (6), and (c) separately. 



III.—A classical language, i. e. 



Sanskrit or Arabic or Persian. 



(i) Sat books and repetition 

... 2 

30 

(ii) Unseens and grammar 

... 2 

30 

(iii) Composition 

... 2 

30 


IV.—Part A in one only of the following groups : — 

(1) A. Theoretical Chemistry, B. Practical Chemistry, 

or Botany, 
or Natural History. 

(2) A. Trigonometry, B. Mechanies ; 

(3) A. Mensuration, B. Drawing ; 

(4) A. Vernacular, B. Book-keeping. 

2. The Translation paper in English (a) (i) shall comprise three 
passages in Urdu with as an alternative three in Hindi; and each passage 
shall be marked by a distinct Examiner or group of Examiners. 

The prose prescribed for English (6) (i) shall be the whole or part 
of the prescribed books in History and Geography. The poetry prescrib¬ 
ed shall be of a simple character and shall be the equivalent in length of 
about 800 lines of blank verse. Candidates will be expected to be able 
to write down any portions of the prescribed poetry from memory. 

In English ( b) (i) one-half of the marks (15) shall be assigned to 
repetition. In ( b ) (ii) one-third of the marks (10) shall be assigned to 
grammar. 

The examination in set books and unseens shall be conducted 
through the medium of Urdu or Hindi. 

The examination in the remaining parts of the Matriculation shall be 
conducted through the medium of English ; except in Sanskrit , for 
which the medium shall be Hindi ; and in Arabic and Persian, for 
which the medium shall be Urdu. 
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There shall be one paper in Algebra, and one in Euclid, each of three 
hours duration and carrying 40 marks. Each shall be divided into two 
parts, A and B, 20 marks being assigned to each part. Part A shall 
be collected at the end of two hours. 

In Algebra Part B questions shall be set on Algebra up to the 
binomial theorem with positive integral exponents, inclusive. 

In Euclid Part B questions shall be set on Books III, IY, and VI, 
with easy deductions. 

In Classics (i), one-half of the marks (15) shall be assigned to repe¬ 
tition : candidates will be expected to be able to write down accurately 
any portions selected by the examiners out of the equivalent of 800 
hexameters or 500 slokas. 

In Classics (ii) one-third of the marks (10) will be assigned to Per¬ 
sian grammar, but one-half to the grammar of Latin, Sanskrit or Arabic. 

Two hours shall be allotted to the examination in each part, A or B, 
of each group under IV ; 15 marks shall be added to the total of every 
candidate passing in A ; and 30 to the total of every candidate passing in 
both parts, A and B, of a group. No candidate shall be allowed to offer 
subjects from more than one group. Under IV (l) B, the subject 
Botany shall include the description in botanical terms of common Indian 
plants •, and the subject Natural History shall include the external 
characters, general structure, and life-history, of the commoner Indian 
animals. Special weight shall be attached by the Examiners to such 
parts of the answers in these subjects as seem to be clearly the result of 
personal observations on the part of the candidates* 

Under IV (2) B, the knowledge of Mechanics expected shall be 
such as may be acquired from an experimental treatment of the subject. 

Under IV (4) A, Vernacular, candidates offering Arabic or Persian 
as the classical language shall be required to translate into Urdu passages 
of a prescribed Hindi prose text, such as Lachhman Singh’s prose version 
of Sakuntala, and to translate from Urdu into Hindi (Nagari character). 
A similar examination shall be held for candidates offering Sanskrit, with 
Urdu (Persian character) in the place of Hindi, and Hindi in the place 
of Urdu. 

3. There shall, in addition, be a voluntary test in gymnastics : for 
which 10 marks shall be added to the total of the successful candidates. 

4. The Syndicate may entrust the setting of the papers and the 
final revision of the marks of Boards of Examiners. 

„ ... * Tbe60 a . ub i? ct at,a m y imperfect adaptations of the following in the Oxford and Cambridge Higher 
Certificate Examination ° * 6 

Botany of the Vascular Plants of the British Flora, including the determination of the 
species, their distribution, their epeoial adaptations to the particular conditions of their life, and the descrip- 
tion, i>otan«cal terms, of actual specimens, 

, ,, M Natural History of'British animate, including the external characters* general structure, and 
ite- istory, of the commoner British animals, Vertebrate and Invertebrate, including their habits, meta¬ 
morphoses, distribution, and adaptation to external conditions. 

Ihe paper in Natural History has the note Xw awarding marhs to answers to the following 
ques ions , the 'Examiners will be much influenced by such parts of the answers as seem to them to be 
clearly the result of personal observations on the part of the writer , 

la the Certificate Examination three hours are assigned to these papers. 
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For candidates who wish to offer Latin, the examination may be 
thus modified *— 

Instead of English (a) (translation and dictation) Essay, dictation, 
repetition, grammar ; 

Instead of English (6) French or German or Italian or Urdu 
(.Persian character). 

As a classical language, Latin only. 

In compulsory, Euclid include Book III (as required by the General 
Medical Council). 


jix. 

I proceed to comment on the chief changes involved in this scheme. 

1. At present candidates have iperely to get one-fourth of the 
marks in History and Geography taken together ; and in Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Euclid (I—IV) and Mensuration taken together : i.e, the Uni¬ 
versity appears to demand a great deal, but is, in reality, content with a 
little general ignorance. Under this scheme candidates are required to 
pass separately in each. 

By way of compensation, the books prescribed in History and Geogra¬ 
phy are also to furnish the prose texts prescribed under English ( b) (i) for 
translation into vernacular, whereby 1 hope also to make the boys read 
the History prescribed and not a crambook. Further, the compulsory 
Algebra and Geometry* have been considerably reduced, and Mensuration 
relegated to IV (3) A. 

2. English, taken as language, has been divided into two parts and 
candidates must pass in each separately. The first or practical part 
(translation and dictation), being the most important part of the whole 
examination, receives comparatively high marks : and I think that even 
if we had this alone, we should secure a better knowledge of English 
than at present, when grammar and notes compensate for poor transla¬ 
tion. 

3. In English (h) I propose to test the boy’s power of understand¬ 
ing English by requiring them to translate into their own language. At 
present, they explain English through English, the unknown through the 
unknown ; and many a candidate passes in books of which he would be 
found to have, but little understanding, if he were set down to translate 
their simplest passages into his mother tongue. After three years in 
College the University may reasonably require the students to explain 
Goldsmith in English; but the demand is unreasonable at the Matri¬ 
culation stage, 

The introduction of vernacular as the medium of examination in the 
Oriental classical languages should greatly facilitate their study. It is 
too much to require an Indian boy to put Sanskrit into Engl ish. 

• The proposals now put forward are based on regulations of the Cambridge Junior Local 
Examinations. 
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By thus connecting the vernacular in the schools with the study of 
English and the classics, we are, I think, more likely to stimulate our 
students to care for the vernacular than hy awarding University certifi¬ 
cates (e.y.) of excellence in Urdu to persons ignorant of Persian—whereat 
I fear lest native society may smile, not unreasonably. 

4. This scheme recognises as vernaculars only Urdu and Hindi. 
Perhaps for ‘Hindi’ we should substitute ‘Hindi or a cognate dialect 
though it is hard to see why, at least for residents of Hindustan, the 
Local University should recognise the dialects of other provinces. 

The subject ‘ Vernacular’ under IV (4) has been framed with a view 
to encouraging boys to learn both Urdu and Hindi. It seems unneces¬ 
sary for the University to make special arrangements to present students 
of Persian with certificates for Urdu, or students of Sanskrit with 
certificates for Hindi or Bengali. 

5. Under both English and the classical language, I have proposed 
to require boys to get a certain amount by heart, as there is no better 
method of gaining a sound knowledge of a language, and of strengthen^ 
ing the memory and rendering it exact—a truth recognised in both East 
and West. The fault of the present system is not that the memory is 
overdeveloped, but that it is trained to habitual inaccuracy. 

Another advantage I anticipate from the introduction of repetition 
accompanied with a shortening of the text-books is relief to the eyes, a 
gain of great importance (see Appendix II). 

6. To demand a classical language of every boy may seem retro- 
o-rado, but it should be noted that I include Persian. Some acquaintance 

O ' 

with this language is necessary for that thorough knowledge of Urdu 
without which an Indian can do little in most departments of practical 
life in this province. Moreover a course for Indians which does not 
include Sanskrit or Arabic or Persian does not, I should venture to say, 
afford a liberal education in native opinion, which we ought not entirely 
to disregard, unless we are satisfied with our present position as suppliers 
of qualifications for Government service. 

7. The addition of IV is intended to encourage the study of Natural 
Science at School, without rendering it compulsory. The new subjects, 
Botany and Natural History, are not, perhaps, as yet practicable ; but they 
appear to me to be well adapted to make the boys take an intelligent 
interest in the world of nature around them. 

8. I have added gymnastics as an optional subject to emphasize 
the importance of health. Hitherto, we seem to have been less successful 
in developing the mind than in weakening the eyesight,—a process which 
must continue so long as we value ourselves chiefly on the number of 
pages we prescribe. 


IV. 

1. The scheme just explained would, I trust, be found adequate as 
a preparation for the Degree Courses in Arts and Science and for training 
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in the Engineering and Agricultural Colleges. But it would also, I 
hope, serve as the introduction to another branch of education to which, 
as yet, little public recognition has been granted, and for which little 
provision has been made,—I mean, higher commercial training. Indian 
trade and business cannot develope unless the country can supply men 
fitted by systematic training for something more than the most elemen¬ 
tary clerical work : and a sound training in commercial science should be 
valuable both intellectually and pecuniarily. I, therefore, venture to 
suggest that the foundation of a School of Commerce is a matter that 
might well engage the attention of the University. At least, the Uni¬ 
versity might do something to organise the examinations. 

2. Under the Matriculation scheme I have proposed, a boy could 
leave school knowing the elements of English, History, Commercial Geo¬ 
graphy, Mathematics, Persian, Hindi and Book-keeping, i.e., possessed of 
the rudiments of a commercial training. Beyond these, he would want 
in the first place a further course in English (conversation, reading aloud, 
dictation ; copying M. S., letter-writing and use of commercial terms) 
and in Arithmetic and Accounts. Short-hand, type-writing, Mahijani, 
Kaithi, Guzerati, Bengali, the machinery of business, the elements of 
Political Economy, banking and currency (including native methods of 
banking), commercial and industrial law, # elements of civil procedure, 
industrial products, such are only some of the subjects in which a School 
of Commerce should provide instruction. 

Such a School would be useless without a staff of trained teachers 
who had themselves personal experience of business ; and, therefore, would 
be, probably, too costly for private enterprise. But if the co-operation 
could be obtained of the banks, railways, big business firms and cham¬ 
bers of commerce, it ought not to be impossible to start at least one in 
the province. 

If it were successful, the University might in due time add to itself 
a Faculty of Commerce. At the beginning, however, a course of two years 
for under-graduates (which might be reduced to one for graduates) follow¬ 
ed by a diploma would, no doubt, be sufficient. 

I add in the Appendix the senior curriculum now prescribed by the 
London Chamber of Commerce. 

• The following branches We been suggested to me Stamp Act, Negotiable Instruments' Act, 
Succession Acts, Contracts, Trausier of Property. 
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“ The senior curriculum now consists of six obligatory subjects—Eng¬ 
lish, two foreign languages (candidate’s choice of French, German, Span¬ 
ish, Portuguese, Italian and Russian), mathematics, geography, com¬ 
mercial history, and the elements of political economy. Appended to 
these are seventeen optional subjects, of which any two may be selected 
by the candidate, namely, mathematics (advanced), Latin, machinery of 
business, banking and currency, commercial and industrial law, book-keep¬ 
ing, chemistry, physics, geology, mineralogy, metallurgy, botany, and 
zoology, microscopic manipulation, drawing, photography, short-hand and 
type-writing.” 

(Commercial education in the City by W. R. Lawson, Bankers’ 
Magazine, February, 1902, p. 219). 

“ A workable scheme of commercial science will have to emanate 
from the commercial classes themselves. Pedagogic theorists, however 
clever, cannot contribute much to it, and the less the better. It is a 
science that can be learned only by practice, and its teachers ought, as a 
rule, to be actual men of business.” (ibid p. 223.) 

“ We may be still a long way from the realisation of a commercial 
University, but as a stepping-stone toward it, a demand for a separate 
faculty of commerce might very reasonably be made on the existing 
academic system.” (ibid p. 222.) 





APPENDIX II. 


Mr. Ramasawmy Iyengar, Oculist to the Mysore Government, has 
been prosecuting his important inquiries into the influence of the Edu¬ 
cational system upon the eyesight of students, and the results are pub¬ 
lished in a recent report. The conclusions Mr. Iyengar draws from his 
visits to schools and colleges all over India, embracing the examination 
of students differing widely in mental and physical qualifications, merit 
careful consideration. They confirm the impression conveyed by his ear¬ 
lier investigations, that a hot-house system of education exists, and is 
exerting appreciably evil effects upon the advanced students in college 
departments. Statistics carefully compiled from a variety of educational 
institutions all over India, afford strong presumptive evidence that the 
vision of children is constantly deteriorating during the school period, 
and that the eye of the student is unequal to the task constantly expect¬ 
ed of it. The use of vision for near objects is becoming constant, and 
that for distant objects occasional. The long continuance of close work 
with an imperfect light and in a stooping posture, within many cases 
brain and body fatigued, leads to the same end. Dark and dingy school¬ 
rooms, which are to be found in many parts of India, and night work 
with the aid of cheap ill-placed lamps, are also important contributory 
factors. The percentage of abnormal vision increases with advancing 
years and lengthening hours of study, and unless we are prepared to see 
future generations of educated Indians become increasingly myopic, some 
remedy must be found for the serious developments to which attention 
has now been drawn. 

It is not easy to see in what direction improvement lies. Mr. 
Iyengar suggests the abolition of home-work, at any rate for children 
below ten, and the more judicious employment of artificial light. Whilst 
the ambition of present day Orientals to pass examinations is unimpaired, 
and a sedentary life is preferred, little reduction would probably be made 
in the amount of home-work even if the classes were re-arranged. Nei¬ 
ther is it easy to induce any boy to take such care of his sight as to 
always adjust the light at the scientific angle. The most hopeful remedy 
would seem to be a gradual improvement in the environment of the 
student, and the increasing popularity of athletic exercises to counteract 
the mischief wrought by poring too long over books .—Times of India. 





PART III. 

SUGGESTIONS RELATING TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD. 


Suggestions relating to the constitution and powers of the 
Senate, the constitution of the Syndicate, and the institution of Univer¬ 
sity Professorships. 


I. 

I beg to submit for consideration the following alterations in the 
Allahabad University Act. 

A. In place of the present section 5. Follows :— 

5. Fellows. 

(1) The number of Fellowships in the University, exclusive of 
Honorary Fellowships, shall not be less than seventy-five, nor greater 
than one hundred . 

(2) Thirty-five Fellowships shall be reserved to the patronage of 
the Chancellor of the University. 

Of these not more than twenty may be attached by the Chancellor 
to such official posts under Government as may from time to time be 
specified in this behalf by the Chancellor by notification in the official 
Gazette. To such of the thirty-five Fellowships as shall not be so 
attached, the Chancellor may appoint persons by nomination. Every 
person so nominated shall vacate his Fellowship at the expiration of seven 
years from the date of his nomination, unless he shall have been previ¬ 
ously re-nominated by the Chancellor. 

(3) Not less than forty and not more than fifty Fellowships shall 
be filled by persons elected by the Senate at an Annual Meeting and ap¬ 
proved by the Chancellor from the Professors of the University, Princi¬ 
pals and Lecturers of affiliated Colleges, Inspector of Schools and Head¬ 
masters of recognised High Schools. Every Fellow elected under this 
clause shall vacate his Fellowship at the expiration of seven years from 
the date of his election, unless he shall have been previously again 
elected and approved : provided always that any such Fellow, if he shall 
cease to hold any position constituting a qualification under this clause, 
shall thereupon vacate his Fellowship. 

(4) Not less than ten , and not more than fifteen Fellowships shall 
be filled by persons elected by the Senate at an Annual Meeting as being 
persons of merit and fit to be Fellows of the University, and approved 
by the Chancellor. Of these Fellowships every third at the least shall 
be filled by a graduate of this University of not more than ten years 
standing from the date of his Matriculation and holding a degree of this 
University superior to the Baccalaureate in Arts or Science. Every 
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Fellow elected under this clause shall vacate his Fellowship at the expira¬ 
tion of five years from the date of his election, unless, not being disquali¬ 
fied under this clause, he shall have been previously again elected and 
approved. 

(5) The periods of seven and five years under clauses (3) and (4) 
shall be held not to include the Annual Meeting at which a Fellow 
shall have been elected, and to include the seventh or fifth Annual Meet¬ 
ing respectively after the Annual Meeting at which he shall have been 
elected. 

B. In place of the present section 11. Proceedings at meetings of 
the Senate :— 

(1) All matters which come before the Senate, including elections 
to Fellowships, shall be decided by a simple majority of the votes of the 
Fellows present and voting, provided always that no resolution requir¬ 
ing to be confirmed by the Local Government and sanctioned by the 
Governor-General in Council, under section 17 (Power to make rulesj of 
this Act, shall be deemed to have been carried, unless it shall have 
received the votes of twenty Fellows present and two-thirds of the votes 
of all Fellows present and voting. 

(2) During the discussion at any meeting of the Senate of any re¬ 
solution for the election or re-election of any Fellow to any Fellowship, 
such Fellow shall not be present, nor shall he vote on such resolution. 

(3) and (4). As at present. 

Under the proposed section o, there should be yearly 

(a) two or three Seven Years’ Fellowships at the disposal of the 
Chancellor ; 

( b ) six or seven Seven Years’ Fellowships, and two or three Five 
Years’ Fellowships at the disposal of the Senate. 

There would, probably, be little change in the occupants of the 
Senate’s Seven Years’ Fellowships ; but at least one in three of the Five 
Years’ Fellowships must be filled by a new man. 


XI. 

I beg to submit for consideration the following alterations in the 
Rules of the University relating to the Syndicate :— 

A. In section 45. (The Syndicate shall consist &c.) to add after 
the words 

< Five other Fellows of the University, to be elected to the Syndi- • 
cate by the Senate ' 
the words 

‘ of whom not more than two may be members simultaneously of the 
stall’ of the same affiliated College, and not more than two may be resi¬ 
dents of Allahabad.’ 

B. Instead of the present first sentence of section 47 to read 
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1 The terra of an elected member of the Syndicate shall be five years 
and he shall not be eligible for re-election before the second Annual 
Meeting of the Senate after the date when he ceased to be a member of 
the Syndicate.’ 


ZIZ. 

If it be deemed desirable to institute University Professorships, I 
beg to suggest that 

(1) Each Professor be required to deliver at least 4 free public 
lectures annually on matters connected with the subject of his Professor¬ 
ship; to print and publish these lectures ; and to present at least 10 
printed copies to the University, which shall pay the cost of the printing 
and publication up to Rs. 300 : the lectures to remain the property of the 
Professor; 

(2) A Professor accepting an invitation from the University to 
deliver his lectures outside his town of residence, shall become entitled 
to receive travelling allowances ; 

(3) Otherwise, the Professor shall receive no pay for the present; 
but 

(4) The title * Professor ’ shall be withdrawn from the College 
Lecturers and reserved to the Professors of the University. 
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TEACHING UNIVERSITIES. 


The objects of a University are (1) ad¬ 
vancement of knowledge in its widest sense 
and (2) popularization of knowledge. In 
order to realize both these objects a Univer¬ 
sity must be a teaching as well as an examin¬ 
ing body. The Indian Universities are in 
one sense both teaching and examining 
bodies inasmuch as they require every 
student who goes up for their examinations 
to study in an affiliated institution which 
was not the ease with the London Universi¬ 
ty when it was an examining body only. 
The principal difference then between the 
Indian Universities and those of Oxford and 
Cambridge is that here the Colleges are 
scattered all over the land while there they 
are centred within the limits of particular 
cities. But there are insurmountable diffi¬ 
culties in the way of making the Indian Uni¬ 
versities teaching ones, as well, in that sense. 
The only way to do that fully is either to 
raise all the existing Colleges to the stand¬ 
ard of separate Universities with their own 
Senates, Syndicates, and Fellows, or to shift 
the Colleges at present scattered throughout 
the length and breadth of India to the Uni¬ 
versity centres. Neither of these proposals 
seems possible, for a teaching university 
means the same body combining in itself the 
functions of a teacher, an examiner and the 
degree-conferror as well as a residential Uni¬ 
versity as is the case with the existing Medical 
and Engineering Colleges. 

But in spite of all these difficulties no 
University deserves that name unless it be¬ 
comes a teaching body in the complete sense. 
We are therefore of opinion that the Uni¬ 
versities should be as they are, so far as Bache¬ 
lors’ degrees are concerned i. e. merely ex¬ 
amining bodies. Its own teaching functions 
should begin after these examinations i.e. for 
the M. A., D. Sc., D. Lit., and L. L. D., de¬ 
grees. It would be advisable to have recog¬ 
nised professors for post-graduate courses. 
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Universities should also institute certain 
scholarships for post-graduate studies in 
Science and Literature, as is now being done 
by the Bengal Government for the Calcutta 
University. These scholarship-holders may 
also be required to give a series of popular 
lectures similar to the practice in Calcutta, in 
Vernacular, on Scientific and Literary subjects 
on the lines of the University extension 
system in England. 

Besides this, the Sabha would suggest 
that eminent professors from Europe should 
be invited for six months every year to the 
University centres at, say, £. 1,000 for the 
term, to give a series of lectures on post-gra¬ 
duate studies, India cannot offer sufficient 
attractions to induce scholars, like Professor 
Ramsay, Lord Kelvin and others, to remain' 
here for some years, but to induce them to 
come hero for a few months will uot be dif¬ 
ficult. Let every University invite one pro¬ 
fessor each, and let the arrangements be so 
made that each of them may give a series of 
lectures for one month at each of the univer¬ 
sity centres. Some such arrangement will 
probably not be difficult to make, and will, it 
is hoped, stimulate the students to look to 
a higher ideal and the permanent staff to a 
greater efficiency. Further it would be better 
if some of the continental languages, such as 
French or German, be prescribed for post¬ 
graduate studies, as many of the most 
important works bearing on such subjects 
are in these languages. 

In order to realize to some extent the 
advantages of University life, all students, 
who have no accredited guardians in the 
College-towns, should be compelled to live 
in the Boarding Houses attached to the 
particular college in which they study. 

With regard to the degree examination 
it Arts, we would submit that it is not at all 
necessary to raise the standard of these exa¬ 
minations. They are already sufficiently stiff 
and high for all practical purposes of life. 
The Government does not want specialists for 
the ordinary public offices. The examinations 
should be easy enough for the majority of 
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students and every facility should be given 
to undergo and pass them. For those, 
and they would naturally be few, who have 
the time, the money and the inclination to 
acquire wider and deeper knowledge in any 
subject or subjects, higher examinations 
should be instituted, such as D. Sc., D. Lit., 
In Bengal, the Premchand Roychand Scho¬ 
larship appears to supply this want partially. 
The Sabha would, therefore, advocate the in¬ 
stitution of these higher degrees, with a 
course of lectures in such of the universities 
as have not already got them. 

For the ordinary F. A., and B. A., 
examinations it should not be compulsory for 
all candidates to attend a course of lectures 
in any affiliated college and to produce a 
term-certificate before they can be admitted 
to the examination. But the Madras 
University Rule (Pp. 48 and 54, Pt. I 
of the Calendar for 1901-02.) may be adopted 
as regards such. 

In the Madras University, every candi¬ 
date is required to take up three subjects for 
his examination and he has further the op¬ 
tion to appear for examination in any one 
subject or in any two subjects or in all the 
three subjects in any one year. If he passes 
in any of these subjects, he is not required 
to present himself again for examination in 
that subject in the following years. 

Then the examination fee is also charged 
separately for each subject, e. g. English 
Rs. 12, second language Rs. 6, science 
Rs 18, etc. These are very salutary rules and 
the Sabha strongly recommends their adop¬ 
tion in all the universities, as tending to 
produce far better graduates than are at 
present being turned out, inasmuch as they 
will have an opportunity to study thorough¬ 
ly all the subjects of their examination. This 
system, if adopted, will not make the gradu¬ 
ates in any way inferior to those who are 
now annually turned out by the university, 
as the extra period given to the study of 
different subjects is in itself a compensation 
for any possible defect. Education should, 
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apart from its monetary value, be given for the 
sake of education only, for its enlightening 
and widening effects, and its progress should 
under no circumstances be handicapped, and 
it is not desirable that the B. A. standard 
should be made more difficult than what it is 
at present and every facility should be held 
out to candidates for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 


LAW. 

When attempts have not been made to 
centralize the Art and Science Examinations 
it does not seem advisable to have a Central 
College for Law only. First grade colleges, 
provided they can make efficient arrange¬ 
ments for the study of law, should be freely 
affiliated for the B. L., or L. L. B., degree, 
as is now done in the Calcutta University. 

We would further suggest that term-cer¬ 
tificates should not be required from practis¬ 
ing pleaders, provided they fulfill other con¬ 
ditions regarding qualification, etc., as they 
get a far better training than any college 
could give. 

We would further like the higher study 
of law properly encouraged. L. L D's, 
should have some more privilege in practis¬ 
ing in courts and in getting higher judicial 
appointments then L. L. B’s. Persons 
holding the L. L. D. degree of any univer¬ 
sity should be allowed to practise in the 
high courts of the various provinces and the 
same privilege should be extended to the 
L. L. B. degree holders, subject to their pass¬ 
ing a local law examination specially provided 
for the purpose in each province. This is 
actually being done for the Allahabad High 
Court Vakils and L. L. B’s who wish to prac¬ 
tise in Oudh. They should also be required 
to study Hindu or Mahommedan law in the 
original Sanskrit or Arabic, works. It often 
happens that cases dealing with complicated 
points of Hindu or Mahommedan law come 
up before the courts and it is not perhaps 
too much to ask the L. L. D. students to 
study those laws in the original. 
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ENGINEERING. 

It is iniquitous to make provincial and 
racial distinctions in admissions, and the giving 
of scholarships and posts to students in 
technical colleges, as for instance in Roorkee. 
The usefulness of such institutions is seriously 
marred when such restrictions are made. 

They should be brought under the rules of 
the universities and admission into them 
should be under such rules as would be appli¬ 
cable to all. We do not see any reason why 
restrictions of race, class and creed should be 
put upon persons seeking admission to these 
Colleges. The Roorkee Engineering College 
is affiliated to the university of Allahabad 
and there is also a Faculty of Engineering in 
the university. But w T e do not quite under¬ 
stand what this affiliation and the institution 
of the faculty mean when the university has 
no hand in prescribing the syllabus for exa¬ 
mination, in holding the examination, and 
has no degrees to confer. 

The position of the Roorkee Engineering 
College seems anomalous in the Allahabad 
university calender. It is a separate univer¬ 
sity in itself, but still affiliated to the univer¬ 
sity of Allahabad, although the university is 
impotent to move in any matter connected 
with that College. 

. We would strongly recommend that the 
Roorkee College examinations be brought 
directly under the control of the university 
like other Arts and Science Examinations, in 
conformity with the universities of Madras, 
Bombay and Calcutta, where the universities 
prescribe the courses and confer the degrees. 
The present diversity in the titles conferr¬ 
ed by the different universities for their 
Engineering degrees should be done away 
with and one uniform nomenclature be intro¬ 
duced all over India. For instance the L. 
C. E. and M. C. E. of Bombay University, 
C. E. (1st Exam.) of Panjab, 13. E. of Mad¬ 
ras and B. E. and M. E. of Calcutta should 
be all amalgamated into two degrees of B, E. 
and M. E. We would in addition suggest 
that the system of appointing from such 
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a close body as the Royal Engineers should 
be done away with and the staff be selected 
from amongst experts in the various branches. 


MEDICINE. 


As regards the medical examinations we 
would recommend the establishment of a 
Medical College in the united provinces 
under the control of the Provincial Uni¬ 
versity, conferring the M. B. and M. D. 
degrees, as is the case in several other uni¬ 
versities. This could be easily done by rais¬ 
ing the Agra medical school to that stand¬ 
ard and affiliating it to the local university. 
The appointments on the staffs of the Medi¬ 
cal Colleges are mostly made from the 
Indian medical service, and the same objec¬ 
tion to making selections from a limited 
class, applies to this branch of study as to 
that of the Engineering. The system becomes 
pernicious when tho Professors are shifted 
from chair to chair and from professorships 
to the medical charge of stations. The Com¬ 
mission can well see how unsuited this 
arrangement is for professorial work. 

In all tho medical colleges, there should 
be a separate department for the study of the 
Ayurvedic and Unani systems, which being 
indigenous to the country are suited to tho 
temperament and purse of the people, and are 
more sought after by the non-educated public 
than the English system of medicine. Recog¬ 
nition of these systems and their scientific 
study would be productive of much good and 
save the Indian people from the hands of the 
quacks who are a danger to Bociety and a 
pest to the country and whose number 
is unfortunately on the increase. Such 
classes, we would suggest, should be held in 
the vernaculars and such subjects as ana¬ 
tomy, surgery etc,, should also be included 
in the study of these classes. This will tend 
to make Ayurvedic and Unani students com¬ 
petent Vaidyas and Hakims and thus remove 
a want very keenly felt by the Indian pub¬ 
lic. We would further suggest that the 
university should provide the students of 
this Department with a separate system of 
examinations and degrees. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


India being principally an agricultural 
country, the need of a systematic and scien¬ 
tific training in that department is very keen¬ 
ly and generally felt and no system of 
University Education 6ould be complete 
without the providing of a diploma for that 
branch as is done in the Bombay University. 
A neucleus already exists in the Cawnpore 
Agricultural School. It could easily be 
raised to the standard of a college and con¬ 
nected with the university as has been pro¬ 
posed above in regard to the Medical and 
Engineering Colleges. 

TEACHERS. 

There should also be examinations held 
by the universities in teaching. There 
is a training colloge at Allahabad which com¬ 
bines in itself the three functions of a teacher, 
an examiner and the degree-conferror and is 
directly under the control of the Education 
Department. We would like to see its exami¬ 
nations held under the control of the Uni¬ 
versity as is done in Madras and as is 
proposed to be done at Calcutta. 

SPHERES OF INFLUENCE. 


We do not see any necessity for limiting 
the spheres of influence of the universities, 
firstly, because there are no universities in 
some provinces, and secondly, the standards 
of the different universities differ, as also 
the monetary value of ^heir degrees. 
Even if the standard were made uniform 
which it would be advisable to do for more 
than one reason, it is but reasonable that the 
different universities should evince greater in¬ 
terest in particular branches of study as is 
the case with the Oxford and Cambridge Uni¬ 
versities. Under these circumstances every 
college should be free to get itself affiliated 
to any one or more universities provided 
it fulfills the conditions of affiliation imposed 
by them. 
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CONSTITUTION. 

Senate. 

It is true that in some universities the 
senates have become too large and unwieldy. 
The senate of the Allahabad university is as 
it should be in regard to its numerical 
strength. There is not the least doubt that 
some of the fellowships have been conferred 
as mere compliments. The senate in almost 
all the universities has shown greater dis¬ 
cretion in electing Fellows than the Govern¬ 
ment has done in nominating them. Some 
of the Government nominees are merely 
figureheads knowing not a word of English 
and having not the least insight into educa¬ 
tional questions. Suoh nominations should 
be discontinued. 

We would propose that the number of 
fellows in the different universities be limited 
to any number between 125' and 150. 

With regard to the qualifications of the 
fellows, we would suggest that all persons 
engaged in educational, literary, and research 
work and taking some active part and in¬ 
terest in educational problems should be 
eligible for fellowships, which should be 
vacated by non-attendance, at four consicu- 
tive meeting, or for 2 years continuously. 
But those persons who leave India for 
good or for more than 2 years, should cease 
to be fellows from the date of their depar¬ 
ture from India. With regard to the tenure 
of a fellowship the Sabha would urge that 
neither a very short term nor a permanent ap¬ 
pointment would be conducive to the welfare 
of the university. The former is likely to 
lead to a great deal of undesirable canvass¬ 
ing besides preventing the fellows from having 
sufficient time to master their duties tho¬ 
roughly and the latter will have the 
undesirable effect of keeping old and effete 
members and preventing the infusion of 
fresher blood. 

In the opinion of the Sabha 10 years 
would to a fair and reasonable length of time. 
This of course does not preclude their being 
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re-elected. All vacancies should be filled up 
as they occur in their respective spheres i. e. 
by the Government, or the senate or the 
graduates as the case may be. 

We would propose the fellowships to be 
thus distributed—Chancellor, Director of 
Public Instruction, Inspectors of schools and 
Principals of all first and second grade 
colleges and of all technical and professional 
colleges, to be ex-officio fellows. The remain¬ 
ing fellowships to be equally divided between 
the Government, the senates and the gradu¬ 
ates of 5 years standing, except in the case 
of those who take the higher degrees such as 
the M. A., D. Lit., D. Sc etc. They need 
not be required to wait for 5 years in order 
to acquire the privilege of voting. 

SYNDICATE. 

With regard to the syndicate we see no 
objection to its being placed on a statutory 
basis provided the senate has always full 
control over it, and its by-laws are framed 
by the Senate. 

The Syndicate of the Madras University 
consisting of only 9 syndics is much too 
small. That of Allahabad consisting of 19 
syndics comes nearer the proper standard. 


We would suggest that it should consist 
of 21 syndics as is the case in the Punjab. 
This would facilitate work by allowing the 
merely routine work to be done by its 
subcommittees. The election to be thus 
made. 


Vice-chancellor 

Director of Public Instruction 


Ex-officio. 


5 nominees of the Principals of Colleges. 


4 

3 

3 

2 

2 


nominees of the Faculty of Arts. 

„ „ Science. 

„ „ Law. 

,, „ Medicine. 

„ >, Engineering. 


ff 


A Member of the syndicate not attending 
three of its meetings consecutively should 
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cease to be a syndic and a fresh elec¬ 
tion ' should then be made. The selection of 
syndics should not be restricted to any one 
town as is the case in Calcutta and Madras. 
The syndics to be elected for 2 years. There 
is great diversity of practice at present 
about this. 

Non-Government Colleges are not ade¬ 
quately represented on the Syndicate. But 
the system we propose will remove this 
defect. 


FACULTIES. 


In our opinion every fellow must belong 
to one of the faculties. It is no use electing 
a fellow if he is not competent to belong 
to one of the faculties. There can bo no 
harm if the different faculties and boards of 
studies consult selected teachers and gradu¬ 
ates in the selection of text-books etc. But 
the election to fellowship need not be by the 
faculties. The Government, the senate and 
the graduates should make the required 
number of nominations from amongst compe¬ 
tent candidates. The faculties must meet at 
least once a year if not twice. 

GRADUATES. 

We would suggest that for the purposes 
of the election of fellows by the graduates and 
for their consultation by the faculties as 
suggested above, a ‘ convocation of gradu¬ 
ates’ on the lines proposed by Dr. H. Wilson 
in 1883 in Madras be formed. A Bill was 
drafted by the senate of the Madras univer¬ 
sity for the formation of such a convocation. 
This would, keep the graduates after they 
had finished their university career in close 
touch with university life and produce a 
healthy effect by stimulating their literary 
and educational life. 

We are strongly of opinion that each 
University should keep a Directory of its 
graduates. 
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We would further suggest that the calen¬ 
der of the university should be broken up 
and published in parts thus, as is done in 
Madras. 

(1) Part I to contain Acts, Rules. By¬ 
laws, scholarships and list of affiliated col¬ 
leges etc. 

(2) Part II to contain question Papers. 

(3) Part III, list of successful candidates 
and graduates authorized to vote on ques¬ 
tions connected with the university. 

The calendar should besides have a com¬ 
plete Index of subjects, fellows, graduates 
and prizeholders etc., and should contain the 
dates of the senate and syndicate meetings. 

Universities may be empowered to confer 
only ad Eundem degrees on application from 
persons engaged in teaching in affiliated 
colleges. 

UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. 

The small percentage of passes is rather 
due to the varying standard of the examin¬ 
ations from year to year than to any laxity 
in granting certificates by tire principals of 
colleges. We believe that any interference 
would only be harmful. We do not see how 
the University as a body could interest itself 
in the moral and physical welfare of the 
students. The matter should be left entirely 
in the hands of the heads of the colleges, 
especially as under the scheme suggested 
all of them will be fellows and many even 
syndics. 

No proper attention is paid at present 
to societies and common pursuits so as to 
brinw the different institutions into closer 

O 

touch with one another and thus foster a ge¬ 
nuine university life. It would be advisable 
that athletic, literary and scientific societies 
should be established in the different centres 
of education in which the Professors and the 
students could take a lively interest. Such 
societies if formed under the fostering care of 
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the different colleges will bring the teachers 
and the taught nearer to each other and 
create an atmosphere conducive to the fur¬ 
ther prosecution of studies and a high 
standard of public life. 

We are decidedly against the fixing of any 
age-limit for the Entrance Examination. 
We see no reason for reviving a system 
which after a fairly long trial was found to 
be prejudicial to the interests of education 
and was given up by the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity as also by the London University from 
which it was copied. We would here suggest 
that the school final examination should not 
act as a bar to any students, who wish to 
continue their studies in the College classes. 
This effectually prevents many from going 
up for that examination. School final being 
a •harder test than the entrance examination, 
it is only reasonable that the successful can¬ 
didates should get all the advantages of the 
entrance passed students. 

UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 

We have already said that universities 
are not to be teaching bodies so far as the 
B A., B. Sc., B. Lit. and L. L. B. examin¬ 
ations are concerned. That function should 
only begin after these examinations i. e. for 
the degrees of M. A., D. Sc., D. Lit. etc. 

The statement that many boys begin 
their college studies without sufficient know¬ 
ledge of English is true and this is mostly due 
to an injudicious selection of text-books for the 
school classes and a bad system of examinations 
which is ever on the lookout for tripping up 
the poor examinees on some nice point of gram¬ 
mar or a recondite allusion and never cares 
to test the amount of colloquial English ac¬ 
quired by the student and chiefly, to bad 
teaching which is inevitable as long as the pay 
and prospects of the school teachers are not 
bettered. Another contributing cause is the 
very large number of boys he is required to 
teach, No teacher of languages in the lower 
school classes can effectively teach more 
than fifteen to twenty boys in an hour. 
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The teacher not only requires good 
knowledge and sound methods of teaching 
to enable him to do his work well but 
also a great deal of interest in his work.. 
To secure this end it would be desirable to 
improve the pay and prospects of the lower- 
grade teachers as also to secure them a reason¬ 
able retiring pension. 

The selection of text-books for the school 
classes is solely in the hands of the Provincial 
Text-book committee in which the educated 
public has no voice. The selection of text¬ 
books for school classes is a matter of primary 
importance inasmuch as it forms the basis of 
higher education and in our opinion our uni¬ 
versities are lamentably wantingin the amount 
of consideration which should be bestowed on 
the subject. The matter should not be left 
merely in the hands of a provincial committee 
whose selection of the text-book3 have not 
impressed us with their judiciousness. The 
greatness of the task and the difficulty of 
doing it properly is evident from the fact 
that occasionally even the selection of 
text-books made by the university is not 
all what it should be. 

With regard to the study of Greek and 
Latin we are of opinion that there is no 
necessity whatsoever for including these 
lano-uao-es in the curriculum of the Indian 
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universities. 

fl) We are firmly of opinion that for 
acquiring a fluent and correct knowledge of 
colloquial English it is mere waste of time 
spending it in the acquisition of a merely 
nominal knowledge of the two classical Lan¬ 
guages of the West. What is really helpful 
is a pretty wide reading of Victorian 
authors. 

(2). The study of the classical languages 
is being given up in Germany and other 
European countries and modern schools aro 
being formed without them and are workiug 
' ' f dctoril ,r 
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and defective. There are no good books for 
beginners. Besides this we are of opinion 
that the Sanskrit language must as a matter 
of course be written in the Devanagari 
character. No local or provincial variation 
should be allowed in this, as is the case m the 
Calcutta University 

In connection with the study of Sanskrit, 
we cannot refrain from deploring the present 
system of teaching the language in Oriental 
Colleges like the Sanskrit of College Benares 
The bifurcation of studies commences as soon 
as the student has learnt the alphabets and 
without having gained any knowledge of his 
mother-tongue. Cramming is encouraged to 
the utmost and Sutra after Sutra in Gram¬ 
mar and philosophy is committed to memory 
without a real grasp of its bearing. The ab- 
lity to express intelligently what they have 
got up is at a minimum. The inevitable re¬ 
sult of this teaching is that students are 
turned out year after year who become the 
so-called specialists in one or two subjects but 
who are unable to write a sentence correctly 
in Sanskrit and whose knowledge of the 
Vernacular is almost nil. This is a deplor¬ 
able state of things. We would propose that 
these Sanskrit colleges be brought under the 
control of the university and bifurcation of 
studies should only be allowed after the stu¬ 
dents have attained a fair mastery of not 
only a vernacular but also of Sanskrit. 

The Indian vernaculars are wholly ignor¬ 
ed by the Universities, and there are not 
many graduates who could express their 
thoughts on paper about some scientific or 
philosophical subject with accuracy, elegance 
and ease. To diminish this admitted evil 
we would propose that in the Intermediate 
Examination, English should have four papers 
(1) Prose (2) Poetry (3) Translation from 
Vernacular into English and (4) an essay in 
the vernacular. No books in the vernacular 
need be prescribed for the examination. 


■»r< 


Similarly in the B. A., examination 
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In the school classes text-books in the ver¬ 
nacular and not a syllabus should be pres¬ 
cribed. There, the students require a thorough 
grounding in that language. 

In this connection, we would further sug¬ 
gest that each university should' be required 
to recognise all the Indian vernaculars which 
have printed literatures. The Allahabad 
university is very backward with, regard to 
this matter.. 


Coming to mathematics, we see* no neces¬ 
sity for its being stiffened year after year 
and to be compulsory even for those who 
take up the literary courses, for to the ma¬ 
jority of the students a knowledge of the 
Binomial Theorem* Logarithms, Parabola, 
Sines and Cosines will be of no use in 
after life. It is a useless tax on the memory 
of the students and it leads to no practical 
results. We would, therefore, recommend 
that it be an optional subject for the P. A. 
It would be far more useful to teach Econo¬ 
mics, Logic and Ethics which prepare men 
for the struggle of life. 

We may here incidentally mention that 
the Mathematics Course for the lower school 
classes is simply crushing. The absurdity 
of the course is so patent that it needs only 
to be pointed out to be admitted^ For in¬ 
stance the full course of Arithmetic required 
for the Entrance Examination has to be 
mastered in the vernacular by the time the 
young boy of about 10 has got through the 
fourth class! 


THEOLOGY. 

We do not think it possible in the pre¬ 
sent state of things to provide chairs for com¬ 
parative theology. It would cause endless 
difficulties and troubles and produce no tan¬ 
gible results. Religious instruction should 
be left in the hands of the different institu¬ 
tions. The Government should studiously 
avoid interfering: in this matter. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 


Too many public examinations are the 
curse of the Indian Educational System. 
We would be glad to see all departmental 
examinations replaced by school examina¬ 
tions. This would naturally throw more 
burden and responsibility on the individual 
Head Masters which would be a move in the 
right direction. Similarly we would depre¬ 
cate the holding of more than one examina¬ 
tion between the entrance and the B. A., as 
is done by the Bombay University. One of 
the two might be abolished with advantage. 
This would bring that university in a line 
with the others. So also the variations in 
the law Examinations, some having a first 
L. L. B„ others an Honour’s Course after 
the L. L. B., still other’s stopping short at 
the L - L. B., might be reduced to two Exa¬ 
minations i. e. the L. L. B., and the 
L. L. D. 

In short we would advocate the adoption 
of a uniform standard for the University 
Examinations all over India as also the bes¬ 
towal of the same titles for the same exam¬ 
inations. 

EXAMINERS. 

A university is the highest educational 
body iu a province and its acts must be above 
suspicion. With regard to the suppression of 
the names of Examiners we would strongly 
represent that the old practice of making 
them public be reverted to. It serves no use¬ 
ful purpose to suppress their names ; besides 
they are really never kept secret but mostly 
become known to the students. 

Further some of the subjects have 
been monopolized by particular professors in 
the United provinces. For example we 
would mention the English Translation 
paper (Vernacular into English). The worst 
of the whole thing is that the Vernacular 
pieces set for translation are invariably un¬ 
grammatical, un-idiomatio and ill-constructed. 
We do not see any reason why, persons 
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not, should only be considered competent for 
these examinerships. In our opinion there 
should be as many different persons to set 
the papers as there are recognised languages. 
This is not only the case in the translation 
examinerships but also in most other subjects. 
We would request the commission to get a 
statement from the Education Department 
showing the names of the examiners (with 
their present posts) of the Middle Examin¬ 
ation for the last ten years. From an Exam¬ 
ination of this it will appear that persons 
of very indifferent abilities have been ap¬ 
pointed in many cases to be Examiners. 
The information on this head will enable 
the Commission to get an insight into the 
way in which matters are managed by the 
Education Department. We would further 
8U og es k that examiners should be largly im¬ 
ported from other provinces to avoid all 
complaints and to remove much heart¬ 
burning. 

We would also suggest that in cases 
recommended by the Head of the college 
or the school, the answer-books ought to 
Ua ™ the navmenfc of certain 
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Regarding the appointment of examiners, 
we would suggest that they should be made 
by the Boards of Studies, and Principals of 
colleges should be requested to recommend 
competent teachers and professors for the 
said appointments. Examinerships should 
not be the monopolies of one or two colleges 
only. In the Allahabad University the 
Registrar fixes a date within which all appli¬ 
cations for examinerships must reach him, but 
this date is never printed in the Calendar 
with the natural consequence that a good 
many applications reach him too late. This 
needs immediate rectification. 


Here we would request that the Exami¬ 
nation dates should be carefully reconsidered 
in the interest of the students. The differ¬ 
ent universities have been experimenting 
with the dates for a long time past and it is 
quite time now that they should arrive at a 
satisfactory and permanent conclusion. The 
six months of the cold weather should not be 
interfered with for examination or vacation 
purposes. 
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not, should only be considered competent for 
these examinerships. In our opinion there 
should be as many different persons to set 
the papers as there are recognised languages. 
This is not only the case in the translation 
examinerships but also in most other subjects. 
We would request the commission to get a 
statement from the Education Department 
showing the names of the examiners (with 
their present posts) of the Middle Examin¬ 
ation for the last ten years. From an Exam¬ 
ination of this it will appear that persons 
of very indifferent abilities have been ap¬ 
pointed in many cases to be Examiners. 
The information on this head will enable 
the Commission to get an insight into the 
way in which matters are managed by the 
Education Department. We would further 
suggest that examiners should be largly im¬ 
ported from other provinces to avoid all 
complaints and to remove much heart¬ 
burning. 

We would also suggest that in cases 
recommended by the Head of the college 
<or the school, the answer-books ought to 
be re-examined on the payment of certain 

prescribed fees. 

The marks obtained by examinees, spe¬ 
cially the failures should always be communi¬ 
cated to the Head of the college or the school 
concerned, to enable the teachers interested, 
to detect the weak points of their students 
and to try to make up their deficiency. 

There should not be one centre only for 
the Degree Examinations. For the Allaha¬ 
bad University we would like to see Allaha¬ 
bad, Lucknow and Agra recognized as 
centres for Degree Examinations. Similarly 
for the other Universities. 

We would further suggest that in all the 
subjects there should be a number of option¬ 
al questions in order to have a thorough test 
of the knowledge acquired by the student. 
This will greatly prevent cram. Further, to 
guard against the vagaries of the different 
examiners, the old system of printing in the 
margin of the question papers the marks 
assigned to each question should be revived. 
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with the natural consequence that a good 
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Here we would request that the Exami¬ 
nation dates should be carefully reconsidered 
in the interest of the students. The differ¬ 
ent universities have been experimenting 
with the dates for a long time past and it is 
quite time now that they should arrive at a 
satisfactory and permanent conclusion. The 
six months of the cold weather should not be 
interfered with for examination or vacation 
purposes. 

REGISTRAR AND STAFF. 


In our opinion, each university should 
have a full-time Registrar with a competent 
staff to carry on the work, of his office 
promptly and efficiently. The pay of the 
Registrar is too high. A graduate of some 
European University is not a matter of 
necessity for the post of a registrar whose 
duties are mostly clerical, and Indians could 
easily be found who are quite competent for 
the post. Rs. 300 to Rs. 400 will, we think, be 
ample salary. In our opinion some of the 
universities have not always used wise¬ 
ly their power of appointing full-timed 
Registrars. It goes without saying that the 
duties of a registrar require a man of active 
and alert habits and it is not adviseable to 
appoint persons who have served their full 
term in the Government service. The 55 
years retiring rule might with great advan¬ 
tage be enforced. 
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AFFILIATED COLLEGES. 

The discipline of all Government and 
aided colleges is not only looked after by the 
Principals but also by the Directors of Pub? 
lio Instruction and a staff of highly paid 
Inspectors. Besides, as all of these will 
be fellows, under the scheme suggested above, 
and a good many among these even syndics 
the University will have secured efficient 
control over the discipline and the teaching, 
and this latter will also be fairly and fully 
tested by the results of a freely conducted 
Public Examination. In our opinion the 
rules regulating the affiliation of Colleges to 
the Allahabad University are unusually and 
unnecessarily strict. It is highly desirable 
that they should be relaxed. 

INSPECTORSHIPS. 

Although this question has not been 
raised by the Commission, we think it im¬ 
perative to record our views on it, for in our 
opinion it has not only a direct bearing on 
college education, but also on school edu¬ 
cation. 

No Professor should ever be appointed 
to be an Inspector, (1) because he is a specialist 
and not an all-round man, (2) he has no 
experience of executive work, (3) his know¬ 
ledge of the Vernaculars is worse than ele¬ 
mentary. It is scarcely fair to expect a 
specialist to waste his time acquiring a 
mere smattering of an Indian Vernacular. 
A Headmaster would have ail these qua¬ 
lities, (1) the daily necessity of supervising 
the work of a score of teachers of different 
subjects is sure to make him an all-round man, 
(2) he will have plenty of experience of 
executive work. (3) his knowledge of the 
vernaculars is sure to be deeper and more 
accurate than that of a Professor. 

FEES. 

We would earnestly request the commis¬ 
sion to move the different government with 
a view to reconsider their decision as to 
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the levying of high fees. The policy is ex¬ 
tremely harmful in the interests of the Indian 
public. Unfortunately in India, there is a 
large class of poor people who have both the 
brains and the willingness to receive higher 
education but they are hampered in their 
efforts by the high scale of fees which they 
can ill afford. It ha3 always been the prac¬ 
tice of the Hindu and Mussalman govern¬ 
ments not only to supply free education, but 
also free board and lodging. The present 
idea of making the students contribute to¬ 
wards their education is entirely opposed to 
the traditions of the country. From this 
it will appear that ah the modern cry of 
cheap education and underselling, is the cry 
of an interested class. Even now in those 
Colleges where either no fees or nominal fees 
are charged it is a mistake to suppose that 
the education is cheap because the direct 
recipient has not to pay for it. May it not 
be safely questioned, if the money value of 
the thing is always commensurate with its 
intrinsic value ? Did the Government when 
it charged smaller fees provide in any way 
“cheap” education? The same Professor 
with the same salary taught as much and as 
well when the learner paid less for it. The 
quality of education now given cannot be 
said to have changed for the better, because 
of the enhanced rate of fees. It has only 
succeeding in placing a premium on wealth 
at the expense of brains. It is sad that such 
ideas should be given currency, for it is 
distinctly not cheap to the friends and sym¬ 
pathisers who by their voluntary subscrip¬ 
tions keep up such institutions, and to the 
staff who at great personal sacrifice to them¬ 
selves work on merely subsistence allow¬ 
ances. 

The Sabha would strongly recommend, 
that unpaid managing committees, in charge 
of Educational institutions should be allow¬ 
ed a freer hand in their management, spe¬ 
cially in the matter of those schools not 
receiving any Government aid; such bodies 
should be left completely, unhampered by 
the.departmental rules as regards the choice 
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of text-books, courses of study, examinations 
&c. It will give the minority of earnest 
educationalists, a chance to carry out their 
own views, and thus succeed in providing 
an object-lesson of the correctness, or other¬ 
wise, of their educational theories which if 
successful, could be adopted later on in the 
Government institutions. 

In conclusion, the Sabha would earnestly 
implore the Government not to check the 
growing interest felt by Indians in the educa¬ 
tion of the youth of the country, by imposing 
on the land a rigid and cast-iron scheme, 
which does not take into account the immense 
variety of needs existing in this great conti¬ 
nent. The traditions of India disjoin, rather 
than conjoin, wealth and learning. The 
learned man in India has generally been 
poor. The lads who are most likely to grow 
up into stable supporters of learning, into 
loyal peaceful citizens, into useful servants 
of the Government, come from the old, but 
poor, families in which high intelligence 
seems to be hereditary and poverty the 
prevailing characteristic. These are being 
more and more shut out from western 
education. 

The Sabha therefore urges that while the 
government insists on efficiency in the teach¬ 
ing staffs of all Colleges, it shall leave free 
as to their interval arrangements unaided 
Colleges which are governed by local respon¬ 
sible bodies, and shall allow private munifi¬ 
cence to supply the funds needed for the 
support of these “ low fee ” Colleges. 

The Sabha feels that a too rigid system, 
however well meant, will seriously impair the 
efficiency of education and it prays the gov¬ 
ernment to become the fostering parent of all 
thoughtful efforts to help the educational 
movement, rather than be their opponent. 
Thus will Indians, grateful for a policy that 
recognises their needs and their traditions, 
become ever more closely welded into the 
great Empire of which by Divine Pro¬ 
vidence, they form a part. 


T. P. Works, Benares. 





ARTHUR RICHARDSON, Ph, D., 
Principal, Central Hindu College, Benares. 


Science Teaching. 


Comparative Reli¬ 
gion. 


The objects of the 
Central Hindu 
College. 


The teaching of Science in the Colleges and Medical Schools 
would be improved if teachers and professors gave up the use of published 
note books of questions and answers, and discouraged their use by their 
students. 

Their use might be largely cheeked if examination questions were 
set in such a way that they could not be answered by students who have 
only learnt these note books by heart. 

The teacher should be more carefully chosen, he should be a man 
who has a genuine love for Science, he should teach what he knows not 
out of books (the latter being used for reference only). 

In a Science course, such as the B. Sc., one subject should be made 
the principal one, (as is done in Germany). The usefulness of the course 
would be increased if students were allowed to specialize. As at present 
arranged, a student has to divide his time between Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry and English, with the. result that when he graduates, he is 
ignorant of even the most elementary processes of quantitative analysis. 

Comparative Religion might be studied in a post graduate course, 
provided the students taking it had a thorough knowledge of their own 
religion to start with. The main difficulty would apparently lie in find¬ 
ing a teacher who, whilst free from sectarian bias, would respect all 
religions equally. 

The objects of the Central Hindu College are 

(1) The teaching of religion and morality on Hindu lines; 

(2) The uniting of all that is best in the education given in the 

East and West; 

(3) The compulsory study of Sanskrit; 

(4) Low fees which can be paid by the class of well bom, intelligent, 

and poor Hindus,—the class most likely to prove useful to 

the State; 

(5) To advance Physical Education; 

(6) To promote a closer and more friendly communication between 

teachers and pupils. 



